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FRANCIS ASBURY 


BISHOP OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Born in England, near Hamstead Bridge, Handsworth, 


August 200r2rI. c : 6 é a » 1745 
Began to preach - : ; ‘é : c et 702 
First call toa circuit . 5 3 ; : x 700 
Accepted for America and sailed . : . 4 ot 77h 
Elected Bishop . 5 - 2 5 : a 278A 
Died in Spottsylvania (70 years, 7 months, 11 days), 

March 31 : . : : 5 5 5 - 1816 


‘He is entitled to rank as one of the builders of our nation’ 
(President Coolidge at the unveiling of the Asbury Monument, 
Washington, D.C., October 16, 1924). 


‘ And they buried him . . . among the kings ’ (2 Chron. xxiv. 16). 


Membership of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1816: 218,037. 
‘What hath God wrought!’ 


The principal sources of the present Life are : 


Asbury’s Journal, 3 vols., 1852. 

Briggs, F. W.: Bishop Asbury. 

Main’s Francis Asbury. 

Tipple, Dr. : The Prophet of the Long Road. 

Coke and Moore’s Life of Wesley. 

Tyerman’s Life of Wesley. 

Etheridge’s Life of Dr. Coke. 

Methodist Magazine. 

Wesley’s Works, 14 vols. 

Lives of Early Methodist Preachers. 

Histories of Methodism by Bishop Hurst (6 vols.) and Dr. George 
Smith. 

A New History of Methodism, 2 vols. 

Dr. Dixon : Methodism in America. 

Bacon: History of American Christianity. 

Stevens’s Compendious History of American Methodism. 

Bancroft : History of the United States, 8 vols. 

Bryce’s American Commonwealth, 2 vols. 

Cooke’s Judicial Decisions of the General Conference. 

Autobiographies of James B. Finley and Peter Cartwright. 

Also a number of other works, including various articles in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Of all these, none is to be compared with the voluminous 
journal left by Asbury himself, in which the man stands out 
in the stark strength, iron endurance, and life-long devotion 
that mark a saint of God, a lover of men, and one who, for 
Christ’s sake, was content to spend and be spent in the service 
of his fellow men. In this Life, Asbury is largely portrayed in a 
mosaic of his own words; wherever they might serve they have 
been given ; and we see him and the world he lived in as described 
by himself. Incidentally, he often portrays himself in portraying 
his world. Rev. John Telford, B.A., is thanked for gracious 
suggestions. 

JAMES LEWIS. 

WALSALL, March 1927. 
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FRANCIS ASBURY 


PRELUDE 


FRANCIS ASBURY was the chosen leader of those early 
American Methodists who laid the foundations and 
determiried the structure of the Methodist Episcopal 
Churches of America. What Washington is in the 
political realm, Asbury is in the ecclesiastical—a star in 
the Western hemisphere that dwells apart. Nearly nine 
millions of the eleven million communicants of universal 
Methodism look to him as to a great founder. What 
Wesley is to British, Asbury is to American Methodism. 
Wesley, by his ‘ Calm Address to the American Colonies’ 
in 1775, greatly impaired his American influence ; Asbury 
succeeded to it. The Americans of Wesley’s time never 
properly forgave the man who wrote: 


No governments under heaven are so despotic as the 
republican; no subjects are governed in so arbitrary a 
manner as those of a commonwealth. . . . The people never 
but once in all history gave the sovereign power, and that 
was to Masaniello of Naples. . . . Our sins will never be 
removed till we fear God and honour the King. 


‘This abuse of the Americans,’ as Bancroft calls it, 
cost him his leadership. Bancroft continues : 


Wesley’s mental constitution was not robust enough to 
gaze on the future with unblenched calm. He could not 
foresee that the constellation of republics, so soon to rise 

II 
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in the wilds of America, would welcome the members of the 
Society which he was to found as the pioneers of religion ; 
that the breath of liberty would waft their messages to the 
masses of the people; would encourage them to collect the 
white and the negro, slave and master, in the green wood, for 
counsel on divine love and the full assurance of grace; and 
would carry their consolation, and songs, and prayers to the 
farthest cabins of the wilderness. To the gladdest of glad 
tidings for the political regeneration of the world, Wesley 
listened with timid trembling, as to the fearful bursting of 
the floodgates of revolution ; and he knew not that God was 
doing a work which should lead the nations of the earth 
to joy. 


So far George Bancroft, the historian, and American 
Ambassador to England. 

Among the makers of the United States, Asbury ranks 
with the highest ; in the age of Washington and Franklin, 
Jefferson and Hamilton, the Methodist preacher and 
overseer, Francis Asbury, lived and wrought as their 
peer. Wesley, with the prescience of genius, chose him 
for the American mission, and, with one interval of doubt, 
due to the misrepresentation of others, stood by that 
choice through thick and thin in later years, justifying 
Macaulay’s great comparison of him with Richelieu. 
Wesley was forty-two when Asbury was born, and was 
sixty-eight when he sent Asbury to America. For 
twenty years he watched his progress. Of all the men 
whom Wesley chose for special work in his later life, none 
was Asbury’s equal as a leader and governor of men. 
The story of his life is laid bare for us in his journal, which 
contains about half a million words. It is a narrative of 
almost unprecedented labour and hardship, written in a 
simple, homespun style, direct and strenuously matter 
of fact, lighted up here and there by a phrase evincing 
high purpose and masterful decision; at times, though 
seldom, he permits himself to include a thrilling bit of 
frontier romance or tragedy worthy of Fenimore Cooper. 
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In general he is ever ‘ on the wing,’ preaching day after 
day when not in the saddle, moving up and down the 
Eastern States, or crossing the Alleghanies, following 
the hardy emigrants into the new settlements of the Ohio 
basin and Tennessee ; fording rivers, lying in dirty cabins, 
contracting disease, suffering for long stretches persistent 
ill health, but never allowing these things to hinder him 
from pursuing his great calling of winning the pioneer 
folk of a great republic.for Christ. His will in this was 
iron and his endurance adamantine ; the Spirit of God 
upheld him. At his first Conference in America there 
were exactly the same number of preachers present that 
Wesley had in -his first Conference in England—ten ; 
when Asbury died, there were 700 preachers on the 
American Conference rolls; there were also 218,000 
registered communicants. ‘ What hath God wrought!’ 
Asbury, at his death, was the last of the great Methodist 
quaternion, Wesley, Whitefield, Coke, Asbury. As Bishop 
John Fletcher Hurst says: ‘No man has done more for 
Christianity in America than this heroic soul.’ 


II 
EARLY LIFE: 1745-71 


Francis AsBury gives the following account of his birth 
and upbringing : 


I was born in Old England, near the foot of Hampstead 
Bridge, in the parish of Handsworth, about four miles from 
Birmingham, in Staffordshire, and, according to the best of 
my after-knowledge, on the 20th or 21st day of August, in 
the year of our Lord 1745. 

My father’s name was Joseph, and my mother’s Elisabeth 
Asbury ; they were people in common life; were remarkable 
for honesty and industry, and had all things needful to enjoy ; 
had my father been as saving as laborious, he might have 
been wealthy. As it was, it was his province to be employed 
as a farmer and gardener by the two richest families in the 
parish. My parents had but two children—a daughter, called 
Sarah, and myself. My lovely sister died in infancy; she 
was a favourite, and my dear mother, being very affectionate, 
sunk into deep distress at the loss of a darling child, from 
which she was not relieved for many years. It was under 
this dispensation that God was pleased to open the eyes of 
her mind, she living in a very dark, dark, dark day and place. 
She now began to read almost constantly when leisure 
presented the opportunity. When a child I thought it 
strange my mother should stand by a large window poring 
over a book for hours together. From my childhood I may 
say I have neither 


Dared an oath, nor hazarded a lie. 


The love of truth is not natural, but the habit of telling it 
I acquired very early ; and so well was I taught that my 
conscience would not permit me to swear profanely. I 
learnt from my parents a certain form of words for prayer, 
and I well remember my mother strongly urged my father 
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to family reading and prayer ; the singing of the psalms was 
much practised by them both. My foible was the ordinary 
foible of children—fondness for play ; but I abhorred mis- 
chief and wickedness. . . . Sometimes I was much ridiculed 
(by comrades) and called ‘ Methodist Parson’ because my 
mother invited any people who had the appearance of 
religion to her house. 

I was sent to school early, and began to read the Bible 
between six and seven years of age, and greatly delighted in 
the historical part of it. My schoolmaster was a great churl, 
and used to beat me cruelly ; this drove me to prayer, and it 
appeared to me that God was near me. . . . My master, by 
his severity, had filled me with such horrible dread that with 
me anything was preferable to going to school. I lived for 
some time in one of the wealthiest and most ungodly families 
we had in the parish ; here I became vain, but not openly 
wicked. Some months after this I returned home ; and made 
my choice, when about thirteen and a half old, to learn a 
branch of business at which I wrought about six years and 
a half; during this time I enjoyed great liberty, and in the 
family was treated more like a son or an equal than an 
apprentice. 

Soon after I entered on that business, God sent a pious man, 
not a Methodist, into our neighbourhood, and my mother 
invited him to our house; by his conversation and prayers 
I was awakened before I was fourteen years of age. ... I 
became very serious ; reading a great deal—Whitefield’s and 
Cennick’s sermons, and every good book I could meet with. 
It was not long before I began to inquire of my mother who, 
where, and what were the Methodists ; she gave me a favour- 
able account, and directed me to a person that could take 
me to Wednesbury to hear them. I soon found this was not 
the Church—but it was better. The people were so devout— 
men and women kneeling down, saying ‘Amen.’ Now, 
behold! they were singing hymns—sweet sound! Why, 
strange to tell! the preacher had no prayer-book, and yet 
he prayed wonderfully ! What was yet more extraordinary, 
the man took his text, and had no sermon-book ; thought I, 
This is wonderful indeed! It is certainly a strange way, 
but the best way. He talked about confidence, assurance, 
&c., of which all my flights and hopes fell short. I had no 
deep convictions, nor had I committed any deep known 
SINS... : 
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On a certain time, when we were praying in my father’s 
barn, I believe the Lord pardoned my sins and justified my 
soul; but my companions reasoned me out of this belief, 
saying, ‘Mr. Mather said a believer was as happy as if he 
was in Heaven.’ I thought I was not as happy as I would be 
there, and gave up my confidence, and that for some months ; 
yet I was happy, free from guilt and fear, and had power over 
sin, and felt great inward joy. .. . I had preached some 
months before I publicly appeared in the Methodist meeting- 
houses ; when my labours became more public and extensive, 
some were amazed, not knowing how I had exercised else- 
where. Behold me now a local preacher! the humble and 
willing servant of any and every preacher that called on me 
by night and day . . . preaching generally three, four, and 
five times a week, and at the same time pursuing my calling. 
I think when I was between twenty-one and twenty-two years 
of age I gave myself up to God and his work, after acting as a 
local preacher near the space of five years. It is now 
July 19, 1792; I have been labouring for God and souls 
about thirty years, or upwards. 

Some time after I had obtained a clear witness of my 
acceptance with God, the Lord showed me, in the heat of 
youth and youthful blood, the evil of my heart ; for a short 
time I enjoyed, as I thought, the pure and perfect love of 
God ; but this happy frame did not long continue, although, 
at seasons, I was greatly blessed. Whilst I was a travelling 
preacher in England I was much tempted, finding myself 
exceedingly ignorant of almost everything a minister of the 
gospel ought to know. 


The year of Asbury’s birth (1745) coincided with the 
invasion of England by the Young Pretender and the 
battle of Prestonpans, and abroad, with the battle of 
Fontenoy. The Rules of the Methodist Society had been 
drawn up only two years before by John and Charles 
Wesley. Barely six years had passed since the eight or 
ten persons had come to John Wesley in London ‘ deeply 
convinced of sin and earnestly groaning for redemption,’ 
desiring him ‘to spend some time with them in prayer 
and to advise them how to flee from the wrath to come, 
which they saw continually over their heads.’ Wesley 
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tells, in his Journal of 1745, of mobs in Cornwall, of the 
impressment of the Methodist preachers for the King’s 
service, of suspicion on the part of the authorities as to 
the motives of his labours. John Haime’s and William 
Clements’s vivid letters, telling of the battle of Fontenoy 
and the doings of the Methodist soldiers both there and 
elsewhere in France and Belgium, were written in the 
same year. Wesley was forty-two and his brother 
Charles thirty-seven. Two years later Asbury’s great 
coadjutor, Thomas Coke, was born in Brecon. The 
Methodist movement was in its early days, and Asbury 
grew up with it growing round about him. 

His father and mother were very careful he should 
receive a schooling, and gladly paid a shilling a week— 
a great sum for persons of their position—for his education. 
He was apprenticed to the trade of slitting iron in a 
puddling-forge. To this he was introduced by a Mon- 
mouthshire Methodist named Foxall, who had come into 
the neighbourhood to take the headship of the slitting 
department, and had become very friendly with the 
Asburys. Under him Asbury learnt to make ‘ buckle 
chapes’ and ‘tongues.’ Foxall and his wife had been 
converted under the preaching of John Wesley. In 
those days the rolling-mill was unknown, the puddled 
ball being flattened out into sheets, and subsequently 
slit into nail-rods. For six years and a half, living with 
the Foxalls, young Asbury helped to make and repair the 
tools for slitting the sheets. Mr. Harry Newby says that 
Mr Foxall was the foreman blacksmith at the ‘ Old 
Forge,’ not far from the Jubilee Pits. The chief product 
of this forge was nail-rods, which were made from the 
bars by a process known as ‘slitting.’ The family of 
the Foxalls treated Asbury more like a son than an 
apprentice. He met later on in America one of the sons, 
and found his home a place of solace in his lonely, wander- 
ing life, as we shall hereafter see. Asbury’s early toil 
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developed an iron frame, which he was to tax to the full 
in coming years. Moreover, his association with men 
engaged in heavy toil gave him a sympathetic under- 
standing of the mind and heart of the hardy American 
settler, for he knew from his youth what exhausting 
labour was. 

His parents went to Great Barr Episcopal Church, but 
young Asbury, dissatisfied with the ‘dark priest’ there, 
left it for the parish church of West Bromwich, where 
the Rev. Edward Stillingfleet, M.A., with his curate, 
Mr. Bagnall, preached with Methodist enthusiasm and 
with great plainness of speech. By and by his interest in 
the new Society of Methodists led him to visit them in 
Wednesbury, where he found Alexander Mather as one 
of the preachers, with his celebrated mow sermons: 
‘Believe Now’; ‘Come to Christ Now, with no other 
qualification than a sense of your sin and helplessness.’ 
How he found peace to his sin-burdened soul he has 
related. He was then sixteen. 

Asbury’s. mother, with a true perception of his gifts 
and calling, took him with her to a women’s meeting, 
where she got him to read the Scriptures, give out hymns, 
and eventually to venture on expounding Scripture. He 
also began to hold meetings in his father’s house for 
prayer and the reading and expounding of the Bible. 
Several professed to find the Saviour, and the range of his 
activities spread to other parts of the country-side. 
Alexander Mather gave him authority to form a Society 
Class in Bromwich, and soon young Asbury had his hands 
full, for he was very popular with young folk of his own 
age. His Sunday usually meant going to the Methodist 
preaching in Wednesbury at eight o’clock, twice to West 
Bromwich Church, and at five to Wednesbury again. 
This he did in company with three or four others whose 
hearts God had touched. Richard Whatcoat, one of the 
saintliest of men, was a member of the Wednesbury 
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Society at the same time as Asbury, and lived to be a 
fellow bishop with him in America ; he was nine years 
Asbury’s senior. ; 

At eighteen Asbury became an authorized local preacher, 
preaching his trial sermon at Manwoods Cottage, Brom- 
wich, and was approved. Three, four, and even five 
times a week he was wont to preach in Derbyshire, 
Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and Worcestershire while 
carrying on his daily work. A letter survives, written to 
him by W. Orp, one of the ‘ Staffordshire’ preachers. 
It seems stern, but was really playful at heart. Orp was 
a Hebrew scholar, and his reference to Hesiod shows his 
range of knowledge. It is dated Darlison (Darlaston), 


May 23, 1766. 


‘ DEAR FRANK,—After having so firmly engaged you 
to supply Hampton and Billbrook at the end of the 
week, I could not be surprised to hear you have turned 
dictator. Certainly you must either think I was not 
able to see the places properly supplied, or else that 
I am fickle and inconstant, and therefore you expect 
to hear my new mind. I take this opportunity of 
informing you that I shall not be at those two places 
and shall expect you to see them supplied in due time. 
It is true another preacher is come; but he goes 
immediately into the new round ; in the meantime I 
wish you would hearken to those verses of Hesiod : 


Let him attend his charge, and careful trace 
The right-lined furrow, gaze no more around ; 
But have his mind employed upon his work. 


‘ Then I should hope to hear that your profiting would 
appear unto allmen. You have lost enough already by 
gazing all around; for God’s sake do so no more. I 
wish I could see you on your return from Hampton on 
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Sunday evening. I shall be at Wednesbury if it please 
God. I have a little concern to mention. I hope 
you'll call.’ 


Three years this life of happy, fruitful toil was carried 
on, when, in 1766, he was called out by Mr. Wesley to 
go and take the place of the itinerant preacher who had 
broken down in the Staffordshire and Gloucestershire 
area. His work there led to his being ‘ admitted on 
trial’ for the itinerant work in 1767, and his appointment 
to the Bedford Circuit. The following year he was ‘ fully 
admitted,’ and sent to Colchester. In 1769 he was back 
again in Bedfordshire, and in 1770 in Wiltshire. He saw 
the English Conference for the first and last time the 
following year at Bristol, in 1771. During these years he 
had got used to the work of a Methodist preacher, preach- 
ing, visiting, meeting classes, and carrying on that cease- 
less self-improvement, by way of constant study, that is 
characteristic of his order. During the five years that he 
travelled on the English circuits he is said to have gained 
the simple elements of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. Wesley 
had marked him, and at the Bristol Conference showed 
his approval. 

The Methodist movement in America had reached 
such a stage in 1771 that the strongest appeals for help 
were being made to the English Conference. Aware of 
this, Asbury had been revolving in his resolute mind the 
question of his own obligation to offer himself for the 
difficult mission. He came to the Bristol Conference 
resolved ; the whole matter had been the subject of much 
prayer and thought for six months previously. When the 
fateful words rang out, ‘Our brethren in America call 
aloud for help; who are willing to go over and help 
them?’ Asbury rose in response, ‘spoke his mind,’ and 
offered himself. He was unanimously accepted; for in 
his five years’ work he had shown himself in mind and 
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heart, in knowledge and discipline, a Methodist preacher 
that ‘needed not to be ashamed.’ 

Then came the greatest trial he had ever had, or maybe 
was ever to have, though he was tried as but few—the 
breaking of the news to his father and mother, especially 
to the latter. For to her dying day—and she lived to be 
eighty-eight—Asbury’s love for her was the tenderest 
point in his stern and rugged upmake. He ever thought 
of her, and for many years sent her and his father finan- 
cial help. Indeed, his care in that regard he mentions as 
one of many reasons for his celibacy. Being his parents’ 
only surviving child, they clung to him passionately. 
His father, whom he had hardly ever known to weep, 
was overwhelmed with tears at parting from him. Twenty- 
seven years later, when Asbury heard in New York of 
his death, the poignant cry of his father at that parting 
came back to him with the most vivid recollection. ‘ He 
cried out,’ says Asbury, ‘ ‘“‘ I shall never see him again! ”’ 
Thus by prophecy or by Providence he hath spoken what 
is fulfilled.’ And he adds: ‘For thirty-nine years 
my father hath had the gospel preached in his house.’ 
Asbury’s mother was more restrained and great-souled 
in the matter, apparently bearing her proud grief at 
parting with a divinely-inspired resignation. 

How deeply Asbury felt is related in the traditions of 
the neighbourhood. Moved beyond words, and sobbing 
his last farewell, as it proved (for he never came back 
and never saw her again), he took out the one thing of 
value that he had—his silver watch—thrust it into his 
mother’s hand, and went to join his ship at Bristol 
How simple-hearted and loyal he was to the Conference 
appeal is shown by the fact that he found himself in 
Bristol, before he sailed, without a penny; but the 
Methodists there provided him with the necessary 
clothes and ten pounds. Asbury felt the divine hand in 
the provision, and saw in it his faith’s justification. 
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With this allowance he went forth, to be one of the 
greatest Christian leaders in a crescent nation, winning 
its hardy manhood for Christ, and disciplining them into 
a mighty Christian Church. 

He had for companion Richard Wright, another 
Methodist preacher, and together they sailed for Phila- 
delphia in the latter end of August 1771. At sea on 
September 12 he writes in his journal: 


Thursday.—I will set down a few things that lie on my 
mind. WhitheramI going? Tothe New World. What to 
do? To gain honour? No, if I know my own heart. To 
get money? No, I am going to live to God, and to bring 
others so to do. In America there has been a work of God ; 
some moving first amongst the Friends, but in time it 
declined ; likewise amongst the Presbyterians, but amongst 
them also it declined. The people God owns in England are 
the Methodists. The doctrines they preach and the discipline 
they enforce are, I believe, the purest of any people now in the 
world. The Lord has greatly blessed these doctrines and 
His disciples in the three kingdoms. They must therefore 
be pleasing to Him. If God does not acknowledge me in 
America I will soon return to England. I know my views 
are upright now; may they never be otherwise. 


He writes further, while at sea: 


Sunday, September 15.—The wind blowing a gale, the ship 
turned up and down and from side to side in a manner very 
painful to one that was not accustomed to sailing. But when 
Jesus is in the ship allis well. . . . Our friends had forgotten 
our beds, or else did not know we should want such things, 
so I had two blankets for mine. I found it hard to lodge on 
little more than boards. 

October 13.—Many have been my trials in the course of 

this voyage; from the want of a proper bed and proper 
provisions, from sickness, and from being surrounded with 
men and women ignorant of God and very wicked. 
_ October 27.—When I came near the American shore my 
very heart melted within me to think from whence I came, 
where I was going, and what I was going about. . . . What- 
ever I do, wherever I go, may I never sin against God, but 
always do those things that please Him. 
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So closed the chapter of Asbury’s English life, for 
he never returned to the land of his birth. By dint of 
hard labour of body and mind he had become, without 
knowing it, a disciplined leader of men. 

During the twenty-six years he had already lived, 
great changes had taken place in the English-speaking 
world. The Methodist movement had been fairly set 
going, and there were 25,000 members in the Societies ; 
the vice and ungodliness of England had begun to be 
curbed and checked—not before it was time. In the 
political realm great changes were occurring. The basis 
of English rule in India was being laid; Arcot had been 
taken in 1751, and Plassey fought in 1757. The fate 
of Canada had been altered; young Wolfe had taken 
Quebec in 1759. The trouble with America had begun ; 
the Stamp Act had been passed and repealed (1765-6). 
The last attempt to prevent Parliamentary reporting 
had been made, and the great English journals had begun 
(1771). The modern industrial revolution had set in; 
Hargreaves had invented his spinning jenny in 1764, 
Watts the steam engine in 1765, and Arkwright the 
spinning machine in 1768. Industrialism and democracy 
were stirring in the cradle, and Adam Smith had just 
issued his economic bible, The Wealth of Nations. 

And what of the immediate future? In two years 
from Asbury’s landing in America the Boston tea riots 
will have taken place; in four, Lexington and Bunker 
Hill fight will have become history, the governors of 
the Southern colonies will have been expelled, and 
Chatham’s plan of conciliation been rejected; in the 
fifth year the Declaration of Independence will have 
been issued—on July 4. 

Little did those Bristol Methodists dream who supplied 
the athletic young preacher, Francis Asbury, with ten 
pounds and a new suit of clothes, and sent him to America, 
what would grow out of their action. They were helping 
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to contribute a man to the New World for a movement 
that would supply no small part of the principal dynamic 
that has issued in universal forms of blessing in that 
continent. The moral energy that freed the Southern 
slave, that maintained the security of the great Union 
of the States, and that in these last days has written the 
Eighteenth Amendment into the American Constitution, 
has, under God, been mightily contributed to by the 
great Methodist Church over whose early development 
and consolidation Asbury was providentially called so 
largely to preside, and in the midst of which his great 
example wrought as a supreme inspiration. 

How small and scattered the population of the American 
colonies was is brought home to the reader when we 
remember that in 1760 the total population of the 
American colonies was 1,700,000 ; that New York State 
had 85,000 inhabitants in 1766, and New York city 
12,000. 


III 
SURVEY: 1771-2 


WHEN Francis Asbury landed in Philadelphia on 
October 27, 1771, Methodism had already been planted 
in America. An indeterminate controversy has gone 
on as to whether Robert Strawbridge formed the 
first Methodist Society in Maryland (at Sam’s Creek, 
in Frederick County), or Philip Embury in New York 
in 1766. Both began much about the same time. Some 
account of the founding of the work in both places will 
be useful. 

Robert Strawbridge was an Irish emigrant farmer 
from Drumsnagh, in County Leitrim, fiery, versatile, 
and somewhat intractable, who opened his house for 
preaching at Sam’s Creek, Maryland, and built up a 
Methodist Society. In a short while he was compelled 
to seek other quarters for his congregation, and so built 
a log meeting-house about a mile from his home. The 
description of it reads: ‘ The logs were sawn on one side 
for a doorway, and holes were made on the other three 
sides for a window.’ This was the first Methodist 
cathedral in America. Strawbridge was divided between 
the claims of his farming and the spiritual destitution 
that he felt around him as he roamed over Baltimore 
and Harford counties preaching to the settlers. In his 
preaching itineraries he moved over Maryland, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia, a fiery and successful apostle. 
Needless to say, his farming did badly; he and his 
family were often straitened even for food. His 
neighbours at length came to his help, and took care of 
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his farm while he was away on his divine task of evan- 
gelizing the people. He raised up many Societies and 
itinerant preachers, and administered the sacraments 
to his people. The first native American Methodist 
preacher, Richard Owen, was one of Strawbridge’s 
converts. Under the pulpit of the first log meeting-house 
Strawbridge buried two of his own children. 

Methodism, like thistledown, self-sown, sprang up 
among Irish emigrants in New York. The Society there 
owed its inception to Barbara Heck and Philip Embury. 
These, with others, were Irish folk, whose families hailed 
originally from the Lower Palatinate,on the Rhine. John 
Wesley had found this German colony at Ballingarrane, 
in Ireland, in 1756, and had had great spiritual success 
among them. But during the next ten years they were 
largely swept away to America and elsewhere, the means 
of subsistence at home having been found insufficient. 
In New York the zeal of the Methodist Palatines had 
somehow declined, worldliness and religious indifference 
had grown up, and foolish and sinful amusements had 
eaten away the strength and simplicity of their piety. 
One day Barbara Heck, wife of Paul Heck, came upon 
some of her folk card-playing. She blazed up, swept 
the cards into the fire, and went to find Philip Embury, 
who had desisted from preaching. She solemnly charged 
him in God’s name to awake from his lethargy and take 
up his preaching again, ‘or else they would go to hell 
together, and God would require their blood at Philip 
Embury’s hands.’ It was enough. Philip began a 
service in his own hired house, and preached his first 
sermon to five people only. This issued in a Methodist 
Society. Soon they were joined by the redoubtable 
Captain Webb, barrack-master at Albany, with his red 
coat, his sword, his Greek Testament, and his sermons 
“full of life and fire’—to use Wesley’s words. The 
house was changed for a rigging-loft, and the rigging-loft 
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was soon changed for Wesley Chapel, John Street. 
Captain Webb mingled in all, and led in all. He was 
the greatest contributor to. the Wesley Chapel building 
fund, laying down £30 and becoming guarantor for 
more. Over a thousand people crowded the chapel out 
when Webb preached. 

In earlier days than these George Whitefield had 
crossed the Atlantic thirteen times, passing up and down 
the Eastern States among the Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional, and Baptist Churches, like the angel in the 
Apocalypse, a portent and a wonder, with his flaming 
heart and marvellous voice, preaching from Maine to 
Georgia to as many as over twenty thousand people 
at a time—‘ a flame of fire’-—compelling the admiration 
and emptying the pockets of even Benjamin Franklin 
as he pleaded the claims of his orphanage in Georgia, 
or proclaimed the everlasting gospel. God used him for 
the warming and reviving of the Churches, but no 
separate organization sprang up as a result of this work. 

In 1768 the New York Methodist Society asked Wesley 
to send out a preacher, ‘a man of wisdom, of sound faith, 
and a good disciplinarian, whose heart and soul are in the 
work,’ and they said they doubted not that such a flame 
would be kindled as would reach the great South Sea ; 
they would ‘ sell their coats and their shirts,’ if necessary, 
before they would fail to secure his passage-money. 
Wesley’s Journal of Tuesday, August 1, 1769, contains 
the answer: ‘ Two of our preachers, Richard Boardman 
and Joseph Pilmoor, willingly offered themselves for the 
service, by whom we determined to send over {£50 as a 
token of our brotherly love.’ They landed at Gloucester 
Point, six miles below Philadelphia, on October 24, 1769, 
and began a new era, linking the American Societies with 
John Wesley and the British Conference. Pilmoor took 
New York as his centre, and Boardman Philadelphia. In 
Philadelphia, seven days after his landing, Pilmoor writes 
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that he and Boardman ‘ were not a little surprised to 
find Captain Webb in town, and a Society of about 100 
members.’ Pilmoor soon preached to multitudes, and on 
the Sunday evening preached on the stage of the race- 
course to four or five thousand people. In April 1770 
Boardman writes of preaching in ‘ our house ’ to seventeen 
hundred people, but twice that number had to listen from 
outside. He had never seen such willingness to hear the 
Word, and he mentions—what was a fatal admission from 
the Methodist itinerant point of view—that there was no 
preaching in the back settlements. He hopes and prays 
for an effectual door to be opened among them. That 
prayer was abundantly answered in the advent of Asbury. 

The day Asbury and Wright landed in Philadelphia 
was a Sunday. Asbury says : 


We were directed to Mr. Francis Harris’s house, who kindly 
entertained us for the evening and brought us to a large 
church, where we met a considerable congregation and where 
Brother Pilmore [sic] preached. The people looked on us 
with pleasure, hardly knowing how to show their love 
sufficiently, bidding us welcome with warm affection, and 
receiving us as angels of God. . . . When I came near the 
American shore, my very heart melted within me, to think 
from whence I came, where I was going, and what I was 
going about. But I felt my mind open to the people, and 
my tongue loosed to speak. 


The following Sunday, November 3, he preached, and 
his mind is drawn heavenward. ‘God helped me by His 
power,and my soul is in a paradise. . . . Whatever I do, 
wherever I go, may I never sin against God.’ He holds a 
watchnight on the Monday, starting at eight o’clock. 
Next day he is visiting two souls under conviction of sin. 
He preaches on Tuesday from Rom. viii. 32, and sets off 
for New York, preaching em voute at Burlington and at 
Staten Island, at the latter at P. van Pelt’s, who had 
heard him in Philadelphia. He preached in van Pelt’s on 
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the next Lord’s Day twice, and once in the evening at 
Justice Wright’s to a large company. He is ‘ in the order 
of God,’ and the people ‘ a willing people.’ ‘ It is true God 
has given me some gifts, but what are these to holiness ? 
It is for holiness my spirit mourns. I want to walk 
constantly before God without reproof.’ 

He reaches New York and finds Boardman in weak 
health, and preaches on Tuesday and Wednesday there, 
as also on the Sunday. He says (November 18, 1771) : 


Lord, help me against the mighty! I feel a regard for the 
people ; and I think the Americans are more ready to receive 
the Word than the English ; and to see the poor negroes so 
affected is pleasing; to see the sable countenances in our 
solemn assemblies, and to hear them sing with. cheerful 
melody their dear Redeemer’s praise, affected me much, and 
made me ready to say, ‘ Of a truth, God is no respecter of 
persons.’ 


On the Tuesday following, disquietude breaks out. 


Tuesday, 20.—I remain in York, though unsatisfied with 
our both being in town together. I have not yet the thing 
which I seek—a circulation of preachers, to avoid partiality 
and popularity. However, I am fixed to the Methodist plan, 
and do what I do faithfully as to God. I expect trouble is 
at hand. 


On the Thursday he is again engaged with the same 
topic. 


At present I am dissatisfied. I judge we are to be shut 
up in the cities this winter. My brethren seem unwilling 
to leave the cities, but I think I shall show them the way. 
I am in trouble, and more trouble is at hand, for I am deter- 
mined to make a stand against all partiality. I have nothing 
to seek but the glory of God, nothing to fear but His dis- 
pleasure. I came over with an upright intention, and through 
the grace of God I will make it appear ; and I am determined 
that no man shall bias me with soft words and fair speeches, 
nor will I ever fear (the Lord helping me) the face of man, or 
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know any man after the flesh, if I beg my bread from door to 
door ; but whomsoever I please or displease, I will be faithful 
to God, to the people, and to my own soul. 


That extract might serve as an apologia pro vita sua. 
All his life was the evolution of what was wrapped up in 
that passage. Asbury found that the itinerant system 
had not been properly established; Boardman and 
Pilmoor had really betrayedit. An arrangement was come 
to between Boardman and Asbury that the latter should 
go on tour preaching, and establishing appointments for a 
‘preachers’ round.’ So began Asbury’s great itinerating, 
preaching in inns, court-houses, the large houses of gentle- 
men, or the smaller homes of the plain people, as Provi- 
dence opened the way. This itinerant plan fitted the | 
conditions of colonial life. Asbury’s hardihood and iron 
determination saved the situation. Asbury started his 
great, free, open-air ministry to the scattered colonial 
population, and the laying broad and fair of the founda- 
tions of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He was 
generally well received wherever he went, and all his life. 
It was so from the beginning. He writes, November 24, 


ap oe 


My friends waited on the mayor for the use of the court- 
house [Westchester], which was readily granted. On the 
Lord’s day morning a considerable company gathered, and 
I stood up in the Lord’s power ; yea, I felt the Holy One was 
nigh. I judged my audience needed to be taught the first 
principles of religion; so I spoke from those words, ‘ Now 
He commandeth all men everywhere to repent.’ ...I 
laboured to show them the nature and necessity of repentance 
and the proper subjects and time for it. 


In the afternoon and evening he preaches, and again on 
the following day. The rough weather detains him a day, 
and he preaches a fifth time on this Westchester visit 

He has a different tale to tell in a fortnight’s time For 
he writes : 
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Saturday, December 8, 1771.—The next morning I went to 
the court-house to preach, but the noise of the children and 
the ill-behaviour of the unhappy, drunken keeper caused 
much confusion. Inthe afternoon my friend M. informed 
me that the door of the court-house was shut against me. 
I felt myself at first a little troubled, but, soon after, a tavern- 
keeper gave me the offer of an upper room in his house, where 
I spoke on these words, ‘ If we confess our sins, He is faithful,’ 
&c. The power of God was with us, and many of the vilest 
of those present will, I trust, remember it as long as they 
live. . . . I lodged that night at the house of Mr. O—y. 
After supper I asked the family if they would go to prayer. 
They looked at one another and said thete was need enough. 
The next morning, when I asked a blessing before breakfast, 
they seemed amazed. I told them they wanted nothing 
but religion. The old father said it was not well to be too 
religious. The son said he thought we could not be too good. 


He spends the December in preaching at Rye, at Staten 
Island with Justice Wright, where he is treated to the best, 
and van Pelt’s. He comes back to New York after his 
wanderings and writes : 


January 1, 1772.—I find that the preachers have their 
friends in the cities and care not to leave them. There is 
a strange party-spirit. 


Preaching in the country, ‘a person shows him great 
kindness and favours him with a man and a horse all the 
time he was there (at West-Farms) and acknowledges the 
Word came home to his heart and that he was wicked.’ 
A Quaker was ‘never so affected.’ Yet Asbury finds 
‘ traps set for his feet.’ Later, ‘ the people sunk under the 
Word, but some contradicted and blasphemed.’ Every- 
where in his diary are intense longings for holiness. He 
chooses rather to die than to sin, and he tries to spend ten 
minutes of every hour in prayer. 

A wise old Calvinist tells him he might experience all he 
mentioned and yet go to hell. Asbury caps the statement 
by telling the old man that Satan experienced more than 
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he mentioned and yet is gone to hell. On January 16 
Asbury is on horseback riding to New City. He will now 
be riding for many a long year. He is soon very ill with 
his exertions and the cold, and is plagued with a sore 
throat, ‘ but goes on and does not spare himself.’ At last 
he is nearly strangled with the inflammation, and can 
neither eat nor drink, and isin sore pain for a week ; then 
came a discharge, and he recovers. 

And here let it be said, Asbury all his life seems not to 
have known how to protect himself from these terrible 
forms of disease. The references to illness in his diary are 
continuous—fevers, hoarseness, sores in the chest, 
intolerable pain and weakness, itch, troubles contracted 
by the foul conditions that he was bound to meet with, 
and could not escape, in his rigorous and virile career, 

_fearing nothing and facing all things to win a puissant race 
for Christ. In his frequent illnesses he tells of his reading ; 
Hammond's Notes on the New Testament is read in February 
1772. Assoon as he can shift at all he is on the wing again, 
but is again down with chills and fever, but gets into the 
pulpit with every limb shaking, and goes to bed with 
violent pains and is tied up there for three days. But he 
goes on with his work before he is half well. The exulta- 
tion of preaching becomes half his cure. At the end of 
February 1772 a Quaker lodged him and his horse and 
treated him kindly. 


Friday, April 4, 1772.—-We dined with Mr. R., who cannot 
keep negroes for conscience’ sake. And this was a topic of 
our conversation. 


Later on—the gth—he calls at Newcastle at the house of 
Brother F., a tavern-keeper but a good man. ‘ The court- 
house is shut against us, but it is open for dances and 
balls, and Brother F. has lost his company by receiving us 
However, we are comforted together.’ 

He is dreaming of Baltimore, ninety miles away, but 
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finds it too much at present. Then”his diary tells of 
neglect of prayer with a sick man because two men came 
in, whose countenances he did not like ; fear of man made 
him neglect his duty and he‘duly disciplines himself for 
it. On April 15 he is ‘riding to Philadelphia through 
heavy rain, and preaching with freedom.’ A week later 
he hears a flaming account of revival work in Virginia, 
and he is hoping ‘seven preachers will be able to spread 
themselves over 700 or 800 miles and preach in as many 
places as we are able to attend.’ On April 28 he is 
offending people by shutting them out of the Society 
meetings; the discipline must be observed, and only 
members admitted. On the 30th of the same month he 
is at the hanging of fourmen. The executioner pretended 
to tie all up but one, and let the rest fall. One was only 
fifteen. He saw them all after, and exhorted them to 
be careful. He preaches day after day. 

In May he is in Burlington and off to the Jerseys; at 
the end of the month he is at Newmills, and relates 
(Friday, 29) : 

I preached under the jail wall; and for the benefit of the 
prisoner attended him to the execution. When he came forth 
he roared like a bull in a net. He looked on every side and 
shrieked for help ; but allin vain. Oh, how awful! Die he 
must—I fear, unprepared. I prayed with him and for him. 
How difficult it is (if I may use the term) to drench a hardened 
sinner with religion! I saw him tied up; and then, stepping 
from the wagon, I spoke a word in season, and warned the 
people to flee from the wrath to come. 


He remarks on May 31 that offences are increased, but 
he cannot help it. ‘My way is to go straight forward 
and aim at what is right.’ About this time he appears to 
have had to do with a number of condemned malefactors. 
It is a gruesome time, and the diary gives a vivid set of 
snapshots. He begins to raise funds to wipe off a debt 
of £150 on the Philadelphia preaching-house. 

C 
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On July 1 he is with unprofitable company going to 
Philadelphia, ‘among whom he sat dumb and as one in 
whose mouth there is no reproof.’ ‘ They appeared so 
stupidly ignorant, sceptical, deistical, and atheistical, that 
I thought, if there were no other hell, I should strive with 
all my might to shun that. Came home late and weary.’ 
He soon hears W. (Wright ?) preach his farewell sermon : 
‘I have always dealt honestly with him, but he has been 
spoiled with gifts... He mourns the breaches of discipline 
in the Societies, and broken classes. In August he wel- 
comes a letter from Mr. Mather, his spiritual father and 
friend, who tells him of the return of the preachers. 
Party spirit greatly afflicts him in the Societies. Men 
of various Churches come to hear him preach ‘1 sport, 
but go away very still.’ On September 6 he has a great 
meeting of the Philadelphia Society, and puts all their 
affairs into decent order. Preaching is to be on Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Friday nights, besides the Lord’s Day; 
exhortation on Saturday night. Society meetings are 
to be private. A weekly and quarterly collection is to 
be made. The debt of £1,100 was to be reduced. Their 
frugality was inquired into. The stewards are to meet 
him once a week. A balance of accounts is called for. . 
The preacher is to meet the children. The question of 
spreading our books was looked at. These and the like 
matters were drawn up beforehand as a series of questions, 
to be gone over, and answers required, in the meeting. 
Precision and decision are aimed at. He has great 
heaviness of heart, but in preaching it flies and he is happy 
in God. He preaches twice a day on a week-day. 

The same precision showed itself in dealing with the 
temporal affairs of the New York Society. In the 
interests of the people he compels the proper keeping and 
checking of accounts in regard to all collections; ‘the 
people must have satisfaction.’ He is greatly affected 
by ‘the sight of the poor negroes, seeing their sable 
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faces at the table of the Lord.’ He feels comfortable in 
“preaching this morning at five o’clock’ he says on 
September 9, 1772. On September 23 this occurs: ‘I 
am now twenty-seven years of age, and have had a 
religious concern on my heart about fourteen years ; 
though I felt something of God as early as the age of 
seven.’ His mode of stating his subjects in preaching 
may be gathered from the following : 


Sunday, September 27, 1772.—Preaching this morning on 
“ building the tower,’ I had some assistance ; but experienced 
some heavy exercises of mind this day. In the evening I 
was able to preach with power on the awful subject of the 
judgement, attempting : E 

“(1).To prove that the judgement will be universal. 

‘ (2) To describe the person of the Judge. 

‘ (3) To describe the awful events preceding and attending 
that period. 

“(4) To point out the business of the day. 

“(5) To show the decision and consequences.’ 


He is preaching continually and is reading Wesley’s 
Journal. On October 1 he receives a letter from his 
mother informing him she is weak in body and has an 
earnest desire to see him once more before she dies. 
That desire was never to be satisfied. His attachment 
to his great calling, and the necessities arising out of it, 
prevented it. There was also another fact that may 
have had some little to do with it. Before leaving 
England he was attached to a young woman, but his 
mother caused it to be broken off. Writing to his mother, 
he said: ‘ Because of what happened to me when I was 
in England, it seemed best to me not to return home.’ 
But he writes her again and says, ‘ I love my parents and 
friends ; but I love my God better.’ And yet once more 
he says: ‘I cannot comply at present with your request. 
You would not have me leave the work God has called 
me to for the dearest friend in life.’ 
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Sharp debates occur in the leaders’ meetings, and the 
stewards are reduced to obedience to the Rules of the 
Society. So ends his first year in America. It is a 
pattern of forty years of similar work. He labours under 
the sense of having a great commission; discipline is 
natural to him. All his strength is given to the task of 
preaching the Word. He is scrupulously exact in seeing 
that the rules are observed. Partiality he will not have, 
nor will he permit that partiality shall be shown by the 
people for and against the preachers. The unity and 
common brotherhood of the Societies are to be kept. The 
preachers are the common possession of all the people 
alike, without any preference being shown ; the brother- 
hood of the preachers is precious. 

Nor must it be thought that Asbury was hard. He was 
far fromit. The man of whom the child said what follows 
could not have been that. ‘ Mother,’ said one, ‘I want 
my face washed and a clean apron on, for Bishop Asbury 
is coming and I am sure he will want to hug me up.’ 
When he went to the house of his dead friend, Henry 
Willis, he kissed and encircled in his arms the six children 
of the departed, and blessed them in the name of the Lord. 
He had ever the heart of a child in him, and records with 
glee how he put on his leather shoes after a long illness. 
In company he showed his wit and humour and in his old 
days said if he was as grave as Bishop McKendree he 
would live but a short time. The times were stern and 
the life he lived often terribly hard, but they only served 
to quicken his sympathies, and especially with the poor. 
His musical voice, his deeply impressive character, his 
natural gentlemanliness, were ever attractive. There is 
fine irony in his letter to his mother, where he says: 
‘It is one great disadvantage to me that I am not polite 
enough for the people. They deem me fit for the country, 
not for the cities ; and it is my great misfortune I cannot, 
or will not, learn ; and they cannot teach me.’ No more 
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superb bit did Wesley, in his keenest irony, ever 
write. 

- There were at this time (1772) about 600 members of 
Society in the colonies, says Abel Stevens, and at least 
ten preachers, including Embury, Webb, Williams, King, 
and Owens, besides Wesley’s missionaries. Inthe autumn 
of 1772 Asbury received a letter from Wesley appointing 
him ‘ Assistant,’ or Superintendent of the American 
Societies, though he was only twenty-seven years old. 
He thus took charge of all the churches and appointments, 
subject to Wesley. 


IV 
LAYING FOUNDATIONS: 1772-5 


Soon there are notes of progress in the diary. The 
Philadelphia Society on October 27, 1772, is reported as 
‘being quiet and in good order.’ He meets in Chester 
jail the three men who had escaped the gallows that he 
previously mentioned, and finds them in chains, ‘ hardened 
to a man,’ and is deeply impressed. ‘ Lord, what am I 
without Thy grace!’ he says; and he spoke freely to one 
who was a murderer. He rises at five—' my usual time 
—and spent one hour in solemn secret prayer.’ In the 
families of the people he ‘ spoke separately and pointedly 
to every one, both black and white.’ He notes ‘an old 
man in his hundredth year, eating, drinking, smoking, and 
talking, forgetful of eternity,’ though on the brink, and 
thinks the old man said that his father lived to be one 
hundred and nine and never wore spectacles. His range 
of travel becomes larger; in one fortnight he covers 
150 miles, preaching at point after point, at various times 
of the day. He relates how ‘ men who neither feared God, 
nor regarded man—swearers, liars, cock-fighters, horse- 
racers, drunkards, &c.—are now so changed as to become 
new men; and they are filled with the praises of God. 
This is the Lord’s work, and it is marvellous in our eyes. 
Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us ; but unto Thy name be 
all the glory.’ He is among polite people at dinner, and 
speaks ‘to the ladies about head-dresses,’ but Dr. Warfield 
‘vindicates them,’ and observed that ‘ religion did not 
consist in dress.’ ‘I quoted the words of St. Peter, 
stayed an hour, and then departed ’ (November 17, 1772). 
38 
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Two days later: ‘ A poor, unhappy man abused me much 
upon the road; he cursed, swore, and threw stones at 
me. But I found it my duty to talk to him and show 
him his danger. This was at Frederica, where there were 
a thousand houses, two German churches, one English, 
and one Roman chapel.’ The next day he is ‘ sorely 
buffeted by Satan, has few people in the evening and 
little power.’ 

December comes, and. finds him preaching in a new, 
unfinished chapel after travelling five miles to it; ‘the 
house has no windows or doors, the weather was very 
cold; so that my heart pitied the people as I saw 
them so exposed. Putting a handkerchief over my 
head, I preached, and after an hour’s intermission (the 
people waiting all the time in the cold) I preached 
again.’ 

December 11, 1772.—He records an encounter with a 
Church minister while preaching in Kent county, where 
he had a great many people to hear him. The minister 
spoke great swelling words, claimed authority over the 
people, told him he could not and should not preach, that 
he would proceed against him by law, that he was a 
schismatic, hindered people from work, derided him, and 
got into a great rage. Asbury asked if he had authority 
to bind people’s consciences, generally rebutted his 
charges, and went on with his preaching. He describes 
the first American Quarterly Meeting of which we have 
any account, on December 22. Many people attended ; 
several came many miles. He preaches from Acts 
xx. 28: ‘ Take heed therefore to yourselves,’ and states 
how he enforced the subject : 


I. Take heed to your spirits. II. To your practice. 
III. To your doctrine. IV. To the flock: (1) to those under 
deep conviction ; (2) to true believers; (3) to the sorely 
tempted ; (4) to those groaning for full redemption ; (5) to 
backsliders. He then urged motives to this duty. His 
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preaching shows the orderliness of his mind. They then 
proceeded to temporal business, and considered : (1) Our 
collections; they found them sufficient for their expenses. 
(2) How the preachers are stationed: Brothers S. and O. 
in Frederick county, Brothers K., W., and I. R. on the other 
side of the bay; and Asbury in Baltimore. (3) Shall they 
be strict in their Society meetings and not admit strangers ? 
Agreed. (4) Shall they drop preaching in the daytime 
through the week?. Not agreed to. (5) Will the people 
be contented without our administering the sacraments ? 
J. K. was neuter: Brother S. pleaded much for ordinances ; 
so did the people. Asbury would not agree to it at that time. 
Brother B. had yielded to them at the previous Quarterly 
Meeting. Asbury laments that he had to ‘ connive at some 
things for peace’ sake.’ (6) Shall we make weekly collec- 
tions for the preachers’ board and expenses? Not agreed to. 
The preachers’ characters were inquired into. Brother S. 
received £8 quarterage; Brother K. and myself [Asbury] 
£6each. Great love subsisted among us . . . and we parted 
in peace. 


Military directness and simplicity comes out in all his 
doings and judgements. ‘I heard Isaac Rawling exhort. 
It was coarse and loud enough, though with some depth. 
I gave him a little advice, which he seemed willing to 
take,’ Stevens well characterizes Asbury; he could 
find rest only in labour, was ever in motion, a rigorous 
disciplinarian, did everything by method, was of few 
words, had a temper that would have been severe if he 
had not been so profoundly humble, had marvellous 
insight into character, was ever aspiring after the highest 
virtue, and ever complaining of his shortcomings, never 
lost his self-possession, knew no fear, and never seemed 
discouraged ; he was essentially heroic, and instantly 
inspired awe and respect. He looked, as years advanced, 
like a worn military veteran, but earlier he was robust. 
His manners were easy and dignified, and he was attentive 
to his apparel. The climatic conditions of America tried 
him, however, to the very utmost. 
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Sunday, February 21, 1773.—I rode about six or seven 
miles to preach in the Neck, but never felt colder weather. 
The water froze as it ran from the horse’s nostrils, and a friend 
said the water froze as it came from his eyes. However, 
after preaching to a few people, I returned. 


He writes of the people at Joppa as being ‘ buried in 
trade, sensuality, and superstition’ (January 17, 1773). 
He preaches at the tavern there, where men are ‘ swearing 
and drinking,’ and he felt life and power so that he 
broke through every difficulty. Sewel’s History of the 
Quakers he finds a great stimulus. At times he is exer- 
cised by such great feeling that he ‘could not get his 
spirit free, and was as if in chains.’’ Riding into Susque- 
hanna in March 1773, he holds a Quarterly Meeting, and 
inquires, in his usual methodical way, as to disorderly 
persons, dram-drinking, debt-paying, band meetings, and 
the character of the preachers, and hears two men preach, 
and holds a love-feast. He preaches from Baltimore 
to Philadelphia, and ‘comes in weary, but is greatly 
revived by the sight of his friends.’ Keeping an appoint- 
ment, he and another are lost in a snowstorm, and 
actually move in the opposite direction to which they 
would proceed, till they meet some people on the road. 
He goes to church, and finds the people ‘gay and 
undevout, talking, laughing, bowing, and trifling with 
God and their minister.’ Wesley writes him on March 2, 
1773, that he is detained in London by the building of 
the new chapel, and cannot come over to America as 
yet. He never came again. The chapel and the Revolu- 
tion changed all that. 

On June 3 came a contingent of preachers from 
England—Thomas Rankin, George Shadford, Joseph 
Yearbry, and Captain Webb. Rankin came as general 
superintendent of the American work, a commanding 
Scotchman, clear headed, and a strict disciplinarian. 
Shadford came with a renowned letter of Wesley : ‘I let 
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you loose, George, on the great continent of America. 
Publish your message in the open face of the sun, and do all 
the good youcan. Iam, dear George, yours affectionately.’ 
Their coming was a great comfort to Asbury. Rankin 
preached ‘a good sermon,’ says Asbury, ‘on “I have 
set before thee an open door, and no man can shut it.” 
He will not be admired as a preacher. But as a dis- 
ciplinarian he will fill his place.’ Asbury goes to church, 
July 6, to receive the sacrament, listens to a railing 
sermon, and goes off to preach. On July 13 Asbury, 
Rankin, Webb, and Mr. W. t™ go to St. Pauls; 
Philadelphia, together, to receive the sacrament. 

On Wednesday, July 14, the First Conference met 
at Philadelphia; it closed on Friday, July 16. Seven 
preachers met, along with Boardman and Pilmoor, 
who were returning to England. Asbury did not get 
through from New York until the second day. He made 
the tenth man—the same number as the First Conference 
which Wesley had held in England twenty-nine years 
before. The.ten men were Thomas Rankin, Richard 
Boardman, Joseph Pilmoor, Francis Asbury, Richard 
Wright, George Shadford, Thomas Webb, John King, 
Abraham Whitworth, and Joseph Yearbry. The numbers 
of the members in Society were: 180 in New York, 
180 in Philadelphia, 200 in New Jersey, 500 in Maryland, 
roo in Virginia. The total was 1,160. These were class 
members. There were others in Society. Some preachers 
had formed Societies without classes. Asbury had 
tried hard to make things conform to the English pattern, 
but had been opposed by both ministers and laymen. 
Rankin had been sent out expressly to strengthen his 
hands in this and other matters, and to insist on the 
Wesleyan discipline. The Conference business was guided 
under the head of questions. They acknowledged the 
authority of Mr. Wesley and the English Conference ; 
that the doctrine and discipline contained in the Minutes 
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were applicable in America, and that no fellowship should 
be had with those who deviated from the Minutes. 
They passed certain rules: to avoid strictly the adminis- 
tration of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, to exhort the 
Methodists to attend the church and receive the ordinances 
there, particularly in Maryland and Virginia. (N.B.— 
Strawbridge was not at the Conference.) The Society 
meetings were to be kept private; no stranger, not a 
member, could be admitted more than thrice. No books 
of Mr. Wesley were to be printed without permission ; 
Robert Williams was to stop breaking this rule. Every 
assistant, as the superintendents were called, was to 
send a report every six months to the general assistant. 
There was much debate relative to the conduct of those 
who had ‘manifested a desire to abide in the cities and to 
live like gentlemen. Three years out of four had been 
so spent ; and it was averred money had been wasted, 
improper leaders appointed, and many rules broken.’ 
Soon some dissatisfied people are talking of shutting 
New York doors against Mr. Rankin. The Conference 
broke up on the third day, Friday, and on Sunday 
Asbury is preaching nearly a hundred miles away. 
He describes a startling experience of a violent clap of 
thunder immediately over his head as he rode, which 
shook every limb in his body, and frightened his horse 
till it was almost unmanageable. But Asbury says he 
soon recovered his body and mind, and his soul was 
comforted. He goes to Baltimore, and meets with 
Brother S. (Strawbridge) en route ; this dissenter Metho- 
dist is not to be persuaded as to the matter of the 
sacraments, and a few of the people are like him. A 
serious negro at one place is powerfully struck under the 
Word, ‘and so trembles that the very house shook.’ 
Asbury saw a woman ‘ with neither hands nor feet, who 
rejoiced in God her Saviour and could walk, card, spin, 
sew, and knit.’ 
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He racks his powerful frame to the limit ; complains 
in September 1773 of restlessness and fever at night, 
profuse sweating, a quartan ague, yet moves from point 
to point and contrives to preach, until compelled to 
cease. Then he ceases even to keep his journal, and his 
friends expect his end. He is a month disabled. He 
revives, and goes forward once more, returning home to 
Baltimore. Here he begins a new building, and is struck 
down again with fever, but rises to preach; while still 
unwell, we read of his riding twenty miles and preaching. 
In high fever, he rides twenty miles back to Baltimore, 
and preaches after he gets in. Great congregations 
gather in Baltimore to hear him. His body keeps weak, 
and he blisters under his ears for his head-pains. II 
as he is, he preaches (a man of iron), and the people 
crowd to hear, though it rains, and freezes as it falls. 
The quarter day came, and the appointments of the 
men were fixed at it; he kept Baltimore section. He 
lectures often on the Methodist movement, the cause of 
its uprise, and its true character. His pastoral charge 
in Baltimore, and the general conditions of the town 
weigh upon him heavily; he is pressed ‘as a cart 
full of sheaves,’ and would not choose his work, only that 
it is his duty to God and the people. Fever still dogs 
him for six months into April 1774, returning again and 
again. On April 18 he lays the foundation of Baltimore 
preaching-house. His toil and endurance are Spartan. 
The Book of Revelation is full of comfort to him, and 
he is deeply affected by the Life of Colonel Gardiner. 
In the midst of all occurs the laconic statement : 

May 13, 1774.—I packed up my clothes and books to 
be ready for my departure. . . . The next day some of my 


friends were so unguarded and imprudent as to commend 
me to my face. 


The Philadelphia Conference of 1774 (May 25), with 
Rankin in the chair, excited his fears through Rankin’s 
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overbearing spirit. His own appointment was New 
York, where he feared some prejudice. Physical weakness 
follows him, but he goes forward committing his cares 
to God, preaching ‘with great plainness and power.’ 
Speaking to the Society, he said that ‘we took people 
into our Societies to enable them to be entire Christians, 
and if they wilfully neglected bands and classes they 
thereby withdrew themselves from our care and assis- 
tance.’ Hesays he finds it ‘too hurtful to pore too much 
upon himself.’ Illness cripples him still, but he perseveres 
with his work, though even a little exhortation at times 
greatly augments his disorder, causing him great sweats. 
He reads Church history, and especially about the 
Albigensians and Waldensians, and their Dominican 
persecutors—‘ those brutish men.’ Calvin’s Life interests 
him, and Clark’s Life of Origen, the latter inciting him 
to imitation, ‘as far as he was right.’ He can scarcely 
stand in the pulpit to preach, but the excitement refreshes 
him for a time, and the reaction gives him a night of 
great illness. He seems never to have found the proper 
way to handle himself. On July 14, 1774, he declares 
he ‘has been near ten months sick, but has preached 
about 300 times, and ridden 2,000 miles, though fre- 
quently in high fever. Here is no ease, worldly profit, 
or honour.’ 

Under the heading of Lord’s Day, July 24, 1774, 
comes a piece of autobiography worth transcribing : 


I remember, when I was a small boy and went to school, I 
had serious thoughts and a particular sense of the being of a 
God, and greatly feared both an oath and a lie. At twelve 
years of age the Spirit of God strove frequently and powerfully 
with me; but, being deprived of proper means and exposed to 
bad company, no effectual impressions were left on my mind. 
And, though fond of what some call innocent diversions, I 
abhorred fighting and quarrelling; when anything of this 
sort happened I always went home displeased. But I have 
been much grieved to think that so many Sabbaths were so 
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idly spent, which might have been better improved. How- 
ever, wicked as my companions were, and fond as I was of 
play, I never imbibed their vices. When between thirteen 
and fourteen years of age, the Lord graciously visited my 
soul again. I then found myself more inclined to obey, and 
carefully attended preaching in West Bromwich; so that 
I heard Stillingfleet, Bagnel, Ryland, Anderson, Mansfield, 
and Talbot, men who preached the truth. I then began to 
watch over my inward and outward conduct; and having a 
desire to hear the Methodists, I went to Wednesbury and 
heard Mr. F. and Mr. I., but did not understand them, 
though one of their subjects is fresh in my memory to this 
day. Thiswasthe first of my hearing the Methodists. After 
that, another person went with me to hear them again ; 
the text was, ‘ The time will come when they will not endure 


.sound doctrine.’ My companion was cut to the heart, but 


I was unmoved. The next year Mr. M—r [Mather] came 
into those parts. I was then about fifteen; and, young as 
I was, the Word of God soon made deep impressions on my 
heart, which brought me to Jesus Christ, who graciously 
justified my guilty soul through faith in His precious blood ; 
and soon showed me the excellency and necessity of holiness. 
About sixteen I experienced a marvellous display of the grace 
of God, which some might think was full sanctification, and 
was indeed very happy, though in an ungodly family. At 
about seventeen I began to hold some public meetings, and 
between seventeen and eighteen began to exhort and preach. 
When about twenty-one I went through Staffordshire and 
Gloucestershire, in the place of a travelling preacher; and 
the next year through Bedfordshire, Sussex, &c. In 1769 
I was appointed assistant in Northamptonshire, and the next 
year travelled in Wiltshire. September 3, 1771, I embarked 
for America, and for my own private satisfaction began to 
keep an imperfect journal. 


On Monday, September 5, 1774, he notes that ‘a 


solemn report was brought to the city to-day that the 
men-of-war had fired on Boston’ 


A fear rose in my mind of what might be the event of this. 
But it was soon banished by considering—I must go on and 
mind my own business, which is enough for me; and leave 
all these things to the providence of God. 
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He notes persons under distress of mind whom he helps 
to the knowledge of salvation. Better health comes to 
him and a more cheerful mind, and his diary has snatches 
of hymns breathing out the’ desire for 


A heart in every thought renewed, 
And full of love divine ; 

Perfect, and right, and pure, and good, 
A copy, Lord, of Thine! 


On October 23, 1774, we find him attending church 
on Sunday and hearing Dr. M., ‘who was deficient in 
respect to the witness of the Spirit, though good on the 
fruits’; he heard also Dr. O., who, ‘as usual, made a 
mighty clutter in the pulpit about Noah’s ark.’ He 
complains of swollen legs, hands, and feet, that prevent 
his ‘ going into the low countries.’ It appears he went 
to church on Sundays and preached himself subsequently 
in the evenings, and tells of having even a thousand 
congregation (November 13). On the 28th he set off 
for Amboy with Captain Webb. 


We met a person who came a passenger with us from 
England in the character of a gentleman by the name of 
Wilson, but now he calls himself Clarkson; and since then 
he has called himself Lavington. He has been apprehended 
for passing a counterfeit bill, for which he was imprisoned 
and whipped. When he saw me, he knew me and I knew 
him ; but he was in such perplexity he could eat no breakfast, 
and went off in the first wagon he could meet with. 


The following day he visited two men who were to be 
hanged for very bestial crimes, but he could make no 
impression on them. Soon he is reading Neal’s History 
of the Puritans, and thinks it ‘ strange that the Reforma- 
tion should be carried on in Henry VIII’s time, and in 
Edward VI’s when he was but a child.’ 

The year 1775 dawns, and finds Asbury with a bad 
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throat that later on becomes putrid. ‘Sometimes 
thinking my affliction is judicial; other times thinking 
that natural causes produce natural effects.’ His strong 
common sense preserves him from superstition. By 
January 23 he is so ill that two people sit up with 
him. He has several ulcers in the throat, and on the 
29th ‘a discharge of a pint of white matter’ happily 
relieves him. His affliction was very terrible, in mind 
as well as body, 


nevertheless, through grace, I am more than conqueror, 
and can give glory to God. The gargle which I used first, 
to scatter, if possible, the inflammation, was sage tea, honey, 
vinegar, and mustard ; then that which was used to acceler- 
ate the gathering was mallows with a fig cut in pieces; and 
lastly, to strengthen the part, we used a gargle of sage tea, 
alum, rose-leaves, and loaf sugar. 


Dumb Sabbaths are his now, and he is weary to bear 
them. As he improves in health he finishes the four 
volumes of Neal’s History of the Puritans and starts 
Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, ‘too dry and specula- 
tive, he remarks. On February 16 he ventures to 
preach again, from Ps. cxxvi. 3. He significantly says: 
‘It is thought by many that there will be an alteration 
in the affairs of our Church government.’ 

An effort was now made to get Asbury to Antigua, 
where, under Nathaniel Gilbert and Miss Gilbert, there 
was a Society of 300 members. Wesley consented, 
but there arose a difficulty about the sacraments—no 
episcopal ordination could be got—and so he remained. 
Rankin came to New York, and Asbury took his place 
at Baltimore. 

His diary bears abundant testimony to an under- 
current of dislike for Rankin’s mode of government ; 
Rankin carries things with much too high a hand for 
Asbury. Asbury is soon into Taylor’s Holy Living and 
Dying, and is preaching beyond his strength again, 
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with consequent weakness of body and depression of 
mind. He is continually handling the great texts of 
Scripture on the way of salvation and the experience of 
believers—Rom. ii. 8, 9, 10; 1 Sam. x. 6; Rom. i. 16; 
and the like. ‘On April 22, Brother R [Rankin] 
and I met like Jacob and Esau; and all was love and 
peace.’ 

Though Asbury thus manages to endure and work 
with Rankin, there is no doubt that the two men, while 
united in the love of souls and the love of the Methodist 
discipline, yet were poles asunder in their view of the 
needs of the day and in the appropriate way to administer 
the discipline. Young Asbury had a true instinct as to 
the trend of things in America ; his remarkable sagacity 
enabled him to see what necessarily must be the upshot 
of the Revolution that was quietly brewing. Further, 
he never looked upon his coming to America as that of 
a visitor, but as of a shepherd of souls; gaining them, 
he was tied to them. Rankin could not understand 
Asbury, raised fears in Wesley with regard to him, and 
led the old man to write his recall. By a lucky providence 
Asbury was ‘on the wing’ when the letter came, and 
when he got to know about it affairs had so changed that 
they compelled his stay in America. A letter that Asbury 
wrote Rankin at this time got into the hands of the 
Americans, and had momentous results in the attitude 
they took to both Asbury and the Methodists in general ; 
in it Asbury expressed his belief that the Americans 
would become a free and independent nation, and 
declared that he was too knit in affection to many of 
them to leave them, and that the Methodist preachers 
had a great work to do in America. 





Vv 
THE WAR: 1775-83 


THE year 1775 was a fateful year for Asbury. The 
political world was in a ferment. Every man had 
become a constitutional lawyer. The previous September 
the First Continental Congress had met in Philadelphia, 
and had approved of the opposition of Massachusetts 
to the ‘Intolerable Acts’ of Parliament that shut up 
Boston Port, changed the charter, and did many other 
things. The Congress further decreed that if these Acts 
were ‘to be carried into execution by force, all America 
ought to support them in their opposition.’ This was 
an ultimatum. Deeds soon followed words. The first 
shot of the war was fired at Lexington on February 19, 
1775. The roads and ditches to Concord, and back again 
to Boston, were spotted with British and American blood. 
A year later saw silent Jefferson writing out the Declara- 
tion of Independence ; in 1777 the Congress gave itself 
a new legal character by framing the Articles of Con- 
federation and Perpetual Union, ‘whereby the then 
thirteen States entered into their firm league of friend- 
ship ’ with one another, offensive and defensive, retaining 
all sovereign rights to the States individually, that were 
not specifically surrendered to the United States in 
Congress assembled. Four years later, in 1781, the 
league was changed, by solemn ratification on the part 
of all the States, into a National Government. The 
war, meantime, wore on its weary, bitter way of extreme 
hardship till all was at last ended by the Treaty of Peace 
of September 3, 1783. During these years Asbury hung 
on to his great task like grim death, winning the souls of 
50 
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men to Christ, collecting them into classes and Societies, 
and laying squarely and firmly the basis of that organ- 
ization and discipline that grew into the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

Born and bred in England, he saw the truth (as did no 
other preacher that Wesley sent out to America, in the 
same degree) that the everlasting fight for political 
liberty that the English people seemed predestined to 
wage had its high place on the field at that time in 
America, and that the Americans were right. ‘No 
taxation without representation’ grew by degrees in the 
American mind into that other great truth of political 
freedom, ‘ No legislation without representation ’ ; finally, 
in our own times, we are all being seised of the formula, 
‘ The people govern the people through the Governments,’ 
and the cycle of political evolution seems complete. 
But who knows? 

The other preachers that Wesley sent out to America 
trooped back to England; Asbury alone stood by the 
stuff. He ran many a risk in doing so, for he was long 
suspect and in danger of his life, as we shall see, but in 
the end his loyalty to the fundamental American idea 
gained him an overwhelming authority, influence, and 
power. Wesley lost his head and followed Samuel 
Johnson, but Asbury held on with the colonists. Indeed, 
there are times when ‘ dear Frankie’ proves himself at 
least the equal, in common sagacity and practical wisdom, 
of the ‘old man,’ as their mutual terms have it. The 
masterful dictation of Wesley is met by the silent shrewd- 
ness of young Asbury as the wave by the rock. Wesley’s 
greatness never showed more than in his power to under- 
stand and appreciate a man, and to select the right man 
for a job. His choice of Asbury for America, and his 
clinging to him, with one rare exception, as the one man 
there, even though Asbury differed from him, prove his 
genius for government. 
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Asbury watched the first great year of the war, and 
came slowly and firmly to the conclusion that he must 
remain in America. Though tempted to reverse it, and 
poignantly feeling the loneliness of his position in keeping 
to his resolution, he never went back upon it. He never 
saw England again. 

On Saturday, May 29, 1775, Asbury is in ‘serious 
concern for the cause of the country.’ ‘ Lord, turn aside 
Thy displeasure and interpose.’ The following Sunday he 
preached three times, ‘and the cup of his blessing was 
full,’ but ‘ alarming military accounts came to hand from 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia.’ By Tuesday he 
finds the ‘ people inflamed with a martial spirit.’ The 
following Sunday he complains of some who ‘ slight him, 
and once upon a time would have plucked out their eyes 
for him.’ In his passing from place to place he finds 
himself in crowded company that is ‘ destitute of religion 
and full of sin and politics.’ 

Asbury gathered into the Societies of the Baltimore 
Circuit not a few whose wealth and social position gave 
material strength to Methodism in its early history there. 
Henry Dorsey Gough, of Perry Hall, was one. Gough - 
was revelling with wine, and went to hear Asbury along 
with his companions as a joke. Godlessness in Asbury’s 
presence was wellnigh impossible always. Returning, 
one of Gough’s companions exclaimed, ‘ What non- 
sense!’ only to be met by Gough’s, ‘No, no; we 
have heard the truth, the truth as it is in Jesus.’ 
He went to his wealthy home and said to his wife, ‘ I will 
never hinder you again from hearing the Methodists.’ 
Gough’s impressions deepened, and were further added 
to by hearing a slave from an adjoining plantation leading 
his fellow slaves in worship and giving God thanks for 
the blessings of their lot. Their earnestness in religion 
and his own indifference were flung into deep contrast ; 
his trouble became so profound that he left a large 
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company at a meal and went to his own chamber, seeking 
the Lord. He found Him, and returned in a transport 
of joy, saying, ‘I have found the Methodists’ blessing ! 
I have found the Methodists’ God!’ His home, Perry 
Hall, became a great asylum for Methodist preachers 
and a ‘preaching-place.’ He built a chapel on his 
estate and put a bell in it, calling his slaves to prayers 
every day. They made a congregation of a hundred. 
Local preachers came every Sunday, and the circuit 
preacher twice a month. In Perry Hall, Asbury and 
Coke, Whatcoat and Vasey, and Black of Nova Scotia, 
sojourned and met one another, and there, too, the plan 
for the organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
was elaborated prior to the renowned ‘Christmas 
Conference.’ 

The action of the colonists scattered the Anglican 
clergy and the Methodist preachers. Most of them fled 
to England and King George. All Wesley’s preachers, as 
we shall see, with the great exception of Francis Asbury, 
went back home to England. Pressure was brought 
to bear on Asbury, but he stood like a rock. His 
words are: 


Monday, August 7, 1775.—I can by no means agree to 
leave such a field for gathering souls to Christ as we have in 
America. It would be an eternal dishonour to the Methodists 
that we should all leave three thousand souls, who desire to 
commit themselves to our care; neither is it the part of a 
good shepherd to leave the flock in time of danger ; there- 
fore I am determined, by the grace of God, not to leave them, 
be the consequence what it may. Our friends here appeared 
to be distressed above measure at the thought of being 
forsaken by the preachers. So I wrote my sentiments to 
Mr. T. R. [Rankin] and Mr. G. S. [Shadford]. 


A week later he writes: 


On Monday (14) I spoke both morning and evening ; but 
we were interrupted by the clamour of arms and preparations 
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for war. My business is to be more intensely devoted to 
God. Then 


The rougher the way, 
The shorter our stay; 
The tempests that rise 
Shall gloriously hurry our souls to the skies. 

In two days’ time, preaching sixteen miles from town, 
he is besought to open a circuit in North Carolina, ‘ where 
they have very little preaching but what they pay for 
at the rate of three pounds per sermon.’ He accepted 
the invitation. He tells of G. S. (Shadford) writing him 
a letter telling of 200 souls brought to Christ in two 
months. Asbury laments the dry and barren place he 
labours in, and expresses the fear that he may never 
do any more good. So little do men know themselves. 
Shadford fled from the sheep; the almost hopeless, 
unprofitable servant of Christ stands his ground, cares 
for the flock, and, under God, inspires multitudes to 
true and honest piety towards God and man. Incidents 
of the war begin now to appear in his journal: 


October 3, 1775.—A company of marines have been ashore 
at Norfolk, have ransacked the printing-office, and taken the . 
printers and press with them. The inhabitants soon after 
embodied and got under arms. The people are also repairing 
the fort, which, if put in order, may sink all the ships that 
shall attempt to come into the harbour. 


He moralizes on men’s indifference to the arch-enemy, 
Satan, and to the danger of eternal damnation. ‘ Small 
dangers at hand have greater effect than the greatest 
at a distance; but, alas! one may be as near as the 
other!’ He is much occupied with his Bible, and 
remarks on the tendency of other reading to attract him 
too much. 


Monday, November 6.—I moved towards our Quarterly 
Meeting, but, in fording Meherring River, the water was so 
deep as almost to swim my horse and carriage. 
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November 14.—Those matters which are the least dis- 
puted in religion are the most essential, and those who are 
most fond of controverted trifles have the least real religion. 
Satan will help us to the shell, if we will be satisfied without 
the kernel. 


Fever still occurs, making him ‘ drag a feeble body 
to duty.’ 

The year 1776 comes, and the town of Norfolk, where 
he had many kind friends, ‘ was burnt by the governor ’ 
in January. Prideaux’s Connexion is Asbury’s reading. 
Then follows Burnet’s History of his Own Time, amazing 
him with ‘the intrigues of Courts and the treachery of 
men.’ And he adds, ‘ There is reason to fear the same 
causes produce the same effects at this time. For there 
is no possibility of peace, and a great army is expected 
from England in the spring. May the Lord look upon 
usand help us!’ Itis not hard to see which way Asbury’s 
mind inclined. Rankin recalled Asbury to Philadelphia, 
and, on the way there, Asbury finds in March great alarm 
in Baltimore through the approach of a man-of-war. 
In his preaching he constantly uses subjects suggested 
by the facts of the day, applying them in a spiritual 
manner to the hearts of his hearers. Is there the din 
of war, then he takes, say, Isa. i. 19, 20. He comes to 
Philadelphia at last, having ridden 3,000 miles since he 
last saw it, preaching daily. There he met Rankin 
and got a letter from Wesley, upon which he says: 


I am truly sorry that the venerable man ever dipped into 
the politics of America. My desire is to live in love and 
peace with all men; to do them no harm, but all the good 
I can. However, it discovers Mr. Wesley’s conscientious 
attachment to the Government under which he lived. Had 
he been a subject of America, no doubt but he would have 
been as zealous an advocate of the American cause. 


‘Divine serenity and consolation’ come to him at 
times, and he is ‘ fixed on God as his centre, though in 
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the midst of tumult.’ On April 13 he visits a prisoner 
under sentence of death, who had once been an English 
soldier and had experienced the pardoning love of God 
in Ireland twenty years before, under Mr. B. ‘ Let him 
that thinketh he standeth beware lest he fall.’ He 
remarks that New York is entrenched and troops are 
being raised. On the 18th a skirmish takes place between 
the Philadelphia fleet and the Glasgow man-of-war ; 
that same evening he has ‘full liberty’ in preaching. 
Searching times come among his congregations. The 
martial spirit had driven out the spirit of pure and 
undefiled religion. He himself is sorely tempted, and 
is almost persuaded he will not overcome at the 
last. 

Returning on tour to Philadelphia on Wednesday, 
May 8, he learns of a naval action ‘ between thirteen 
row-galleys and the Roebuck man-of-war, a three or four 
hours’ fight, the man-of-war withdrawing, it is thought, 
much shattered.’ This was subsequently confirmed. 
On the 14th, in preaching, he ‘ used strong terms, yet 
the soldiers bore it well.’ In his self-examination he 
is ‘frequently ashamed before the Lord for indulging 
too great a flow of spirits in the company of his friends.’ 
Lonely wanderer as he is on earth, and will be, is there 
any wonder at his ‘flow of spirits among friends,’ 
especially as he is at this time so often ill, and overwrought 
in body and mind? ‘Satan hunts my soul continually 
and attacks me with the most powerful temptations,’ 
but he only ‘ drives me to my Almighty Protector.’ 

On June 20 he ‘went to Nathan Perrig’s and was 
fined five pounds for preaching the gospel.’ Slaves are 
forbidden to hear him by their masters. He insists that 
the privileges of members of Society cannot be given 
to those who do not put themselves under the discipline 
of the Society. ‘I desire to know no man after the 
flesh.” On July 15 he comes to Hagerstown. 
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It seemed as if Satan was chief ruler there. The people 
were very busy in drinking, swearing, drumming, &c. My 
mind was much disburdened and much comforted after I 
delivered myself of Mark i. 16, though it seemed to answer 
but little purpose to the people. It is one thing for the 
preacher to do his duty, and another thing for the audience 
to do theirs. 


The Lives of Halyburton, Walsh, Brainerd, and De 
Renty quicken him. 


Preaching in the open air to a people who are almost 
strangers to a praying spirit is more disagreeable to my 
feelings, and a much greater cross, than travelling and 

‘ preaching in circuit. 


He is at the mineral springs for health, yet, sick as he 
is, this is his course daily : 


To read about a hundred pages, to pray in public five times 
a day, to preach in the open air every other day, and to 
lecture in prayer-meeting every evening. 


His mind is disturbed by ‘news of battles and 
slaughters’ (July 31). The Cherokee Indians have 
begun to break out, and English ships are coasting, 
watching for advantage. The house in which he lives 
at the Springs is ‘not the most agreeable; the size is 
20 feet by 16 feet, and there are 7 beds, and 16 persons 
therein, and some noisy children. So I dwell among 
thorns and briers, but my soul is in peace.’ His throat 
grows worse, and he is blistered. At the end of August 
he left the Springs, ‘ the best and worst place I was ever 
in, good for health but injurious for religion.’ 

On September 1, Lord’s Day, he preaches at Gun- 
powder-Neck and hears of bloodshed and slaughter. 
‘ This is a grief to my soul.’ In preaching at Elk Ridge, 
Caleb Dorsey was found as having lapsed from Christ, 
and worse than ever; ‘he had about forty souls in his 
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family, untaught as the Indians in the forest; they 
seem to roll in plenty, but there is no peace, saith my 
God to the wicked.’ Exhausting labours day after day 
produce their revenge in fevers and sore throat. Watch- 
night services are extended from six till ten o’clock. 
He preaches a funeral sermon, but will receive no money 
for it, as the £6 a quarter he gets are enough for his horse 
and him. He hears a poor sinner groan in agony in the 
service, and laconically remarks: ‘If sinners could 
know as much of hell as the damned do, they would 
both groan and cry aloud; it is the blindness of their 
minds that keeps them easy.’ He is at another funeral 
service: ‘I spent three hours in the different exercises 
suitable to the occasion, found myself pure from the 
blood of the people, and took nothing for my services.’ 
Whitby’s Notes and the Life of Solon are his reading. 
The work of God is progressing in Gunpowder-Neck 
and at Susquehanna, and he finds the people at the Forks 
‘walking closely with God.’ But on November 12 the 
English and American armies are cannonading near 
New Rochelle, within a mile of each other. He begins 
reading the Christian Library, a great series of abridge- . 
ments of theological and other works, issued under 
Wesley’s oversight for his preachers. The British are 
marching on Philadelphia, November 30. Spiritual 
feeling seems to die out in the meetings he conducts, 
as if caused by the troubles of the time. His practice 
at this time was to spend three hours in twenty-four 
in private prayer. The Baltimore Church is engrossed 
with the troubles of the times and is very dull; he takes 
Mic. vi. 9 for a text, and finds Mr. Rankin is going to 
New York—preparing for flight. 

A great work of God had broken out in Virginia in 
connexion with an Apostolic Churchman named the 
Rev. D. Jarrett and a Methodist preacher, Robert 
Williams, who emphasized the necessity of a living 
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faith and of being born again. All the phenomena of 
a real revival of religion soon showed themselves in 
deep repentance and wonderful conversions. Religious 
Societies sprang up in many places. Men of all sorts 
were under great conviction of sin and in deep distress ; 
the Spirit of God brought them light and peace. The 
doctrine of a present salvation, a salvation, not only from 
the guilt and power of sin, but from its root, led many 
to a believer’s repentance, issuing in the experience of 
perfect love. In some of the meetings, order was not 
perfectly kept, nor could be; for some wept for grief 
and others shouted for joy, till the shout of joy prevailed 
and could be heard afar off. ‘Careless creatures of the 
politer sort ’ went to inspect the phenomena and became 
victims of the power of God, ‘ praying till God gave them 
another heart.’ Some persons were in distress all the 
night through, until two hours after sunrise, in some of 
the watchnight services that would ordinarily start at 
eight or nine and continue till the noon of night. Asbury 
inserts a long account of this movement in his diary, 
accompanied with letters of clergymen. Exception was 
taken by some to the lack of order, and to the belief that 
all the manifestations of emotion were the work of the 
Spirit, but the reality and permanence of the work of 
grace among the people could not be denied. President 
Edwards observed upon the whole question that where 
loud outcries, tremblings, fallings, convulsions, &c., 
most appear, there ‘ there was always the greatest and 
deepest work.’ ‘The work was great, swift, deep, and 
glorious.’ This year saw great persecution for the 
Methodist preachers. Freeborn Garrettson was beaten 
to insensibility and imprisoned, Caleb Pedicord was 
whipped so cruelly that he carried the scars to 
his grave. Asbury refused the Maryland oath and 
became a refugee in Delaware in Judge White’s 
house. 
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1777. Asbury begins this year with a great spiritual 
struggle, in which he came off more than conqueror. 
On January 22 he is importuned by George Shadford 
and Rodda, to return with them to England, for the war 
was spreading through the country. ‘But,’ he adds, 
‘I had before resolved not to depart from the work 
under any consideration.” Camp fever is raging in 
Philadelphia, and as many as forty a day are dying of 
it. Day after day he is riding and preaching from point 
to point. ‘ After riding twenty miles to I. W.’s, I spoke 
from these words: ‘‘ How long halt ye between two 
opinions?” .. A few have been brought to Christ, 
and more are coming.’ This was on Lord’s Day, 
February 23. 

In March he takes a sore throat again, through ventur- 
ing out into the cold after preaching, and speaks of 
giving himself to private prayer seven times a day, 
and finds his heart drawn out for the preachers, the 
Societies, and especially for his aged parents. On 
March 23 ‘a few people who in dullness and religious 
stupidity exceeded all I have ever seen came to hear me 
to-day.” But ‘a fool shall not err therein’ comforts 
him. He is much concerned about the question of his 
duty, seeing that his brethren are leaving the continent, 
and especially seeing something may be propounded to 
him which would touch his conscience, but he ends by 
saying he will trust in God and abide at his work. On 
Saturday, April 5, he hears an awful account of a man 
struck dead while cursing the Holy Spirit—‘a striking 
proof that God is not an inattentive spectator of men’s 
actions.’ He is much tempted and driven to prayer, 
retiring for it ten or twelve times a day. He reads 
Newton On the Prophecies for the third time. The war 
is at its height, and Asbury notes that, riding after 
preaching to R. P.’s, his chaise was shot through, but the 
Lord preserved him. At Annapolis he notes again and 
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again the large company, and his inability to make any 
perceptible impression. He rides fifty miles to preach 
at Pig Point, going and coming; some laughed and 
others wept. There were 200 careless-looking people, 
strangers to his doctrine ; he hopes it was not altogether 
lost. 

The yearly Conference of 1777 was held at Deer Creek, 
Maryland, on May 20. Preparation for it had been made 
by earnest conversation among some of the English 
preachers at Mr. G’s. (Gough, Perry Hall). There were 
no sacraments for the people. The storm of war was 
howling through the land. Few ministers of the Anglican 
Church were left; other denominations were supplying 
sacraments for the Methodists. Asbury significantly 
presages that ‘it was not probable that things would 
continue long in such a disordered state.’ The member- 
ship was returned as 6,968, an increase of 2,047. The 
roll of ministers had 38 names, some of them to be men 
of great power and significance—Watters, Poythress, 
Freeborn Garrettson, Gatch, Dickins—men who could 
easily manage any organization quite independent of 
England, and especially with such a head as Asbury 
made. The sacramental question was shelved for a 
year. The English preachers,save Asbury, were fidgeting 
to return to England, but agreed to stay till the way was 
open. The Conference ended with a love-feast and 
watchnight. When the parting came, ‘many wept as if 
they had lost their firstborn sons, thinking they should 
not see the faces of the English preachers any more’ ; 
a certificate of good conduct was signed and given to 
them. 

Little personal touches in the diary show Asbury going 
on with his systematic and heavy labours, preaching 
everywhere, and continually praying and reading. On 
June 6 he ‘ lays aside his wig and begins cold bathing for 
his health.’ On June 25 ‘he rides forty-five miles to 
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his appointed place, Risterton.’ At Annapolis no house 
was open for him to preach, but he preached, ‘ contrary 
to expectation, in the church, and the soldiers made a 
noise before the door.’ Baxter’s Saints’ Rest delights 
him, and he calls it the marrow of Methodism. Every- 
where in this wartime he finds the multitude forgetful of 
God, and he is nonplussed by their indifference. ‘I have 
devised what I can to bring them to God ; and know not 
what new method to take. May the Lord take the work 
into His own hand.’ Every true minister of Christ 
knows that pass. Asbury’s meditations on the Hebrew 
Bible afford him pleasure ; ‘ this is the book I study for 
improvement.’ On July 23 he heard Thomas Rankin 
preach his last sermon prior to his departure for England, 
and felt dejected in mind by a touch of nostalgia, ‘ but 
was willing to commit the matter to the Lord,’ and went 
and preached from Luke xiii. 3. He laments his natural 
bashfulness and backwardness in doing good, especially 
in private conversation. He reads an account of Theo- 
dosius and his sons, with several of the ancient Fathers. 
By August he has read sixteen volumes of the Universal 
History. On August 4 he rode thirty-seven miles to the 
Quarterly Meeting fasting, and preached as soon as he 
arrived. Law’s Serious Call and Baxter’s Call to the 
Unconverted claim much of his reading time. One feels 
the hard mental and physical discipline of the man in it 
all. Vignettes of the condition of the people flit by, 
their wonders and superstitions. ‘We set out and rode to 
S. T.’s, where we received this strange relation: A person 
in the form of a man came to the house of another in 
the night. The man of the house asked what he wanted. 
He replied, “ This will be the bloodiest year that ever 
was known.” The other asked him how he knew. His 
answer was, “It is as true as your wife is now dead in 
her bed.”” He went back and found his wife dead. But 
the stranger disappeared.’ Mr. Wesley’s relation of 
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ghost-stories in his Journal found a seconder in Asbury ; 
but Asbury makes no comment. He is offered a per- 
manent church, but refuses it, resolved to live and die a 
Methodist. On September g he spends three hours in 
prayer, seeking after more of God. The Societies are 
increasing and yet ‘stand in need of purging.’ Men are 
“cut to the heart ’ as he preaches a funeral sermon. His 
soul is deeply moved by the love of Christ. ‘I long to 
comprehend the length and breadth and depth and 
height, and to know the love of Christ, which passeth 
knowledge, that I may be filled with all the fullness of 
God; to 

Live the life of heaven above, 

All the life of glorious love.’ 


He hears on October 22 that Messrs. Rankin and 
Rodda have left the continent. ‘So we are left alone. 
But I leave myself in the hands of God . . . persuaded 
that nothing will befall me but what shall conduce to 
His glory and my benefit.’ Baxter’s Gildas Salvianus 
engrosses him—‘a most excellent book for a gospel 
preacher.” He has ‘dull’ seasons and ‘ melting’ ones 
with his congregations ; old professors are revived and 
pure minds stimulated. 

George Shadford and Asbury tour together in October, 
and there are melting times in his company, though 
sometimes they meet with a congregation of ‘ stupid 
souls.’ Extraordinary visitations of grace are granted 
them, though the times wear a gloomy aspect. On 
November 2, Lord’s Day, he writes: ‘I cried to a large 
congregation at Mr. J n’s, “‘ We pray you in Christ’s 
stead, be ye reconciled to God,” and in the afternoon, at 
the Sugar Loaf, ‘‘ Why will ye die?’”’’ Next day he is 
at a Quarterly Meeting, and preaches on the barren fig- 
tree. The meeting continues over the next day, Tuesday, 
and there was a love-feast at nine and a sermon at twelve. 
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The congregations were great, and three preachers spoke. 
‘It was a powerful melting time, and concluded in the 
spirit of love.’ Such were their meetings. The next day, 
Wednesday, he rides thirty-seven miles into Baltimore ; 
‘but was very weary; though my mind was calmly 
stayed on God,’ he relates. In a week’s time he was at 
another Quarterly Meeting, stationing the preachers 
‘without any trouble ; and all was done in harmony and 
love.’ He tries, as far as time permits, to read six chapters 
of the Bible every day. He so feels God is his portion that 
he wants nothing on earth but what he possesses, so sure 
is he of ‘God’s parental love and tender care.’ The 
enthusiastic verses of Charles Wesley burst forth from him 
and can alone express his experience : 


Nothing on earth I call my own ; 
A stranger, to the world unknown, 
I all their goods despise ; 

I trample on their whole delight, 
And seek a country out of sight, 
A country in the skies. 


Asbury is getting into his great stride as a mighty 
preacher and saint, a being apart, an instrument of the . 
Most High. 


The year 1778 dawns, and Asbury is still on with his 
great task. Here and there in his diary we have slight 
references in the last three years to the war, but they 
are few. Washington, Bunker Hill, the evacuation of 
Boston, the Declaration of Independence, Long Island 
Battle, Trenton, Burgoyne’s Expedition and his surrender 
at Saratoga, the Treaty with France, the capture of 
Philadelphia, Valley Forge, and the Battle of Monmouth, 
are none of them mentioned. This year, 1778, saw the 
beginning of the end of the British attack on the 
Americans. America had France, Spain, and Holland 
on her side, hampering British victualling and supplies ; 
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and in England itself an extraordinary number of 
leading men were either neutral or approved of the 
American resistance. The: point d’appui changed to 
the southern colonies, with the hope of embarrassing 
the Americans by arousing the slaves against their 
masters, but it was vain. So things wore on to the 
end—the inevitable end. Nothing that the British 
commander, Cornwallis, could do could avert it. He 
was too far from home; his enemies were too many 
and their allies had multiplied. And he had the 
fatal handicap of fighting at times with mercenaries 
against men who fought for their liberties. The very 
defeats he sometimes inflicted were more costly to him 
in the long run than to his foes ; he did but train them to 
victory. Thousands of excellent French troops were 
streaming to the American cause. Finally, Cornwallis, 
separated from Clinton, was compelled to surrender at 
Yorktown (October 19, 1781). In five months the House 
of Commons voted to regard those as the King’s enemies 
who advised the further prosecution of the war. Great 
Britain finally acknowledged the independence of the 
United States (November 30, 1782) ; hostilities came to 
an end and the Treaty of Peace was concluded on 
September 3, 1783. 

So far for the times of Asbury. But he is intent on 
his great business of saving souls and creating his Religious 
Societies. He is like St. Bernard, who travelled all day 
by the side of a great Swiss lake, with all its wondrous 
beauty, and yet never mentions it. Asbury is a vigorous 
and thorough reader. He attacks Josephus now and 
goes through it to the last volume, surprised that Whiston 
at seventy should have taken so much time in translating 
so dry a book, and thinks how much better was Baxter 
employed on The Saints’ Everlasting Rest when he thought 
himself nearing eternity. His next book was Luther’s 
Galatians. 
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February 12, 1778.—The martial, threatening aspect of 
the times has had a great tendency to keep me close toGod. 

Thursday, March 5, 1778.—I have also received much 
instruction and great blessings of late in reading Mr. Wesley’s 
Works. There is a certain spirituality in his Works which I 
can find in no other human compositions. And a man who 
has any taste for true piety can scarce read a few pages in 
the writings of that great divine without imbibing a greater 
relish for the pure and simple religion of Jesus Christ, which is 
therein so scripturally and rationally explained and defended. 

Monday, March 16, 1778.—I applied myself to the Greek 
and Latin Testament, but this is not to be like preaching the 
gospel. However, when a man cannot do what he would, 
he must do what he can. 


The life of Asbury was no sinecure at this time; the 


pressure of the war and the fact that he was an Englishman 
made his days full of danger. He complains of having to 
bear the reproach of men and of being rewarded evil for 
good ; of spending all his powers in his work, but of being 
unable to give full satisfaction ; but remarks that Divine 
Providence will bring about a change before long. His 
Bible and his Greek Testament comfort him. His long 
journeys are often voyages of discovery. On Saturday, 
April 4, 1778, he says: 


it 


After riding about fifteen miles I accidentally stopped 
at a house where a corpse was going to be buried, and had an 
opportunity of addressing a number of immortal souls. 
I then rode on through a lonesome, devious road, like 
Abraham, not knowing whither I went; but weary and 
unwell, I found.a shelter late at night ; and there I intended 
to rest till Providence should direct my way. 


His bitterness reminds him of Heb. xi. 37, 38; ‘though 
must be acknowledged their trials far exceeded.’ By 


April 7 he is in real danger, and finds it imprudent to 
move the next day. 


Accordingly I set out after dinner and lay in a swamp 
till sunset ; but was then kindly taken in by a friend. My 
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soul has been greatly humbled and blessed under these 
difficulties. 


On the gth he promises God, if He will lift him up, he 
will spend as much time in giving thanks as he had spent 
in seeking protection. The next day he is 


in some sense a prisoner, being concealed, rather than sacri- 
fice the peace of his conscience and offend his God. 


The reason of it all he reveals: 


From March ro, 1778, on conscientious principles, I was 
a non-juror and could not preach in the State of Maryland ; 
and therefore withdrew to the Delaware State, where the 
clergy were not required to take the State oath; though, 
with a clear conscience, I could have taken the oath of the 
Delaware State, had it been required; and would have 
done it had I not been prevented by a tender fear of 
hurting the scrupulous consciences of others. . . . 1 Cor. 
viii. 12. 


Dumb Sabbaths were now appointed him, and he 
prepared himself for further usefulness by using his time 
to the best advantage, reading, meditating, praying. 
Good Friday, April 17, is to him a day of great humiliation 
and prayer. Wesley’s Notes are his reading and 
Doddridge’s Rise and Progress. On April 29 he ventured 
from his asylum and came safe to his old abode, there to 
live ‘in retirement, devotion, and study.’ He goes thrice 
through Wesley on the Revelation. Grievous temptation 
assails him, as if all the infernal powers are aroused, and 
he was ready to request for death. By May 13 he is 
able to meet a small congregation, apparently in private. 
Two non-juring preachers are arrested, and the men who 
arrested them ‘ were dangerously wounded within a few 
weeks after they laid hands on them.’ Quarterly Meeting 
comes, and he preaches on Joel ii. 16-18. The family 
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meetings he holds are times of great power. His retire- 
ment results in ill health, boils, and inability to ride 
without exceeding fatigue. He expresses approval of a 
Quaker movement for the liberation of the slaves, and 
opines that the Methodists must come to the same mind 
or he fears the Lord will depart from them. ‘ But,’ he 
grimly adds, ‘there is cause to presume that some are 
more intent on promoting the freedom of their bodies 
than the freedom of their souls; without which they 
must be the vassals of Satan in eternal fire.’ 

By June 13 the danger is past and he has begun preach- 
ing again to large congregations. On the 18th there is a 
rumour of a peace treaty. Everywhere there isa ‘judicial 
hardness among the people.’ He has to remove preaching 
from a house because of the open wickedness of the 
children of the family. He is preaching almost daily, and 
is full of its delight, hoping to travel and preach as long as 
he lives, which hope God'granted him. He laments that 
the people do not prepare themselves for the services by 
prayer and meditation, and seem as if they thought 
irresistible grace would do away with the necessity for 
their own taking measures with themselves ; the savour of. 
life unto life, ‘ by their abuse of preventing grace, becomes 
the savour of death unto death.’ The blocking up of the 
British troops at the end of July makes him think of how 
men are surrounded by the hosts of evil, and how God 
has made a way of escape possible by Christ’s redemption. 
He finds himself faced with weak-minded people who are 
being misled by superstition and dreams, and preaches on 
Isa. viii. 20, bidding them keep close to the written word. 
All that does not tally with that is to be rejected. 

In September he is in danger and difficulty once more, 
‘not knowing whether to fight or fly.’ 


My usefulness appeared to be cut off; I saw myself 
pent up in a corner; my body in a manner worn out; my 
English brethren gone, so that I had no one to consult; 
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and every surrounding object and circumstance bore a 
gloomy aspect. Lord, must I thus pine away and quench 


the light of Israel? No; though He slay me, yet will I 
trust Him. 


Soon he is filled with divine comfort, though illness 
dogs his steps. 


I have a glorious prospect of a boundless ocean of love, and 
immense degrees of holiness opening to my view; and now 
renew my covenant with the Lord, that I may glorify Him 
with my body and spirit, which are His. Seven times a 
day do I bow my knees, to utter my complaints before 
Him, and to implore an increase of His grace. But after all, 
and in the midst of all, I can feelingly say, I am an unprofi- 
table servant. But though unworthy, utterly unworthy, 
I am blessed with the sweet gales of God’s love... . My 
desire is that prayer should mix with every thought, with 
every wish, with every word, with every action; that all 
may ascend as a holy, acceptable sacrifice to God. 


There we have ‘the very secret of the machine.’ 
Asbury’s life was a life built on a foundation of perpetual 
communion. At this time he had great difficulties of 
conscience regarding the war, and was being tempted 
by thoughtless men to do evil that good might come. 
He says: 


My conscience must be kept void of offence towards God, 
as well as towards man. I am desirous to do what I can 
for the salvation of immortal souls which inhabit America ; 
but if Providence should permit men to prevent me, then 
I am clear, and must labour where the door is open. 


Illness and fever oppress him, but, though he cannot 
stand, he will sit to teach the people. He is a man of 
iron. He prays that, though his frame is ‘ shattered,’ 
he may never complain. 

In this condition he moves on from day to day, preach- 
ing, ordering the Societies, putting out disorderly members 
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—‘a curse to any religious community.’ Though ‘ very 
unwell,’ he ventures to set off to an appointment ‘ twenty 
miles off, and finds body and mind strengthened far 
beyond expectation.’ This sort of thing often happens to 
him. ‘I come home and grow sick, then go out and grow 
better ; and return to meet affliction again’ (November 
1778). In December he is prevented from preaching, and 
reads Doddridge’s Paraphrase. War conditions limit his 
action; but, though he preaches as much as most men 
now do, he counts his life one of comparative inaction. 
His liberty, and life even, are in jeopardy, and he is 
stimulated by that fact to greater zeal, and to the 
snatching of every opportunity for preaching. When he 
cannot get at the whites, he teaches the children and the 
black people, and finds ‘some gracious movings among 
them.’ Of children he says: ‘I have lately observed 
the strong propensity in children to lie, and seen how the 
Lord kept me from that and many other abominations, 
from my early days.’ Christmas 1778 comes and finds 
him reading the lives of Brainerd, Gilbert, Harper, 
Langston, &c., and lamenting that he does the least good 
“of any that he knows, and is undone indeed.’ 


The year 1779 starts with a renewed consecration, and 
he preaches the following day on his ‘ favourite subject,’ 
‘ This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation,’ 
&c., with accompanying ‘meltings of heart among the 
people.’ Heavy snow keeps him at reading Wesley’s 
Sermons and Prideaux’s Connexion. But he is soon on 
with his riding and preaching and arranging Societies. 
He says : 


In many circuits the preachers have hardly any oppor- 
tunity of reading their Bibles, much less anything else. 
A great part of the day is spent in riding, preaching, and 
meeting classes; and very often at night there is a large 
family, but one room for all, and sometimes no candle ; 
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so that I think it would be well, under such circumstances, 
if the preachers could have one spare day in every week for 
the purpose of improving themselves, 


What a life of labour and rough hardship this last 
sentence reveals as the lot of the early preachers! So great 
a task was it to lay the foundations of what grew to be the 
American Methodist Episcopal Church. Tantae molis erat 
Romanam condere gentem. In Asbury’s journal we seem 
to read a new Aeneid, written, not by Virgil, but Aeneas 
himself, in grim, halting prose. 

Asbury is much concerned with Calvinistic doctrines at 
this period, and concludes: ‘ We should so work as if we 
were to be saved by the proper merit of our works; and 
so rely on Jesus Christ, to be saved by His merits and the 
assistance of His Holy Spirit, as if we did no works, nor 
attempted anything which God hath commanded.’ 
“What God hath joined together ’—faith in Christ and 
the working out of our own salvation with fear and 
trembling—he declares ‘men must not put asunder.’ 
He notes a declension of religion in this time of war among 
professors, and longs for a revival, which, next to his own 
salvation, is his chief concern and is all his interest in 
America or in the whole world ; he desires only to live 
for this. On February 2 he is at a Quarterly Meeting and 
notes very powerful operations of the Holy Spirit among 
the people in a love-feast that begins at nine and public 
worship at twelve. At night he is exhausted by the day’s 
labour—‘ too much for my feeble frame.’ As he proceeds 
on his journeys, Clark’s Martyrology and Watson’s Body 
of Divinity are his reading, which he does with a shrewd 
discrimination. Whenhis eyes are sore he gets the children 
to read for him. A revelatory note says, ‘ Though I pray 
not less than ten times a day, yet I find I have need to 
pray without ceasing.’ He remarks, like Wesley, special 
providences in his journal: ‘ Mr. Pedicord,’ a renowned 
early preacher, ‘ went to bed and could not sleep, though 
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he tried again and again. At last he was obliged to rise ; 
and, going downstairs with the man of the house, he 
found the house on fire.’ 

In April he sets off on a wider circuit and recovers 
his spirits. On the road he meets a man, and speaks 
to him about his soul, only to discover that the Lord 
had reached his heart the night before. He finds he 
has not sufficiently enforced the doctrine of Christian 
perfection, either on himself or others. As he moves 
on he notes that wealthy people as well as others treat 
him with great courtesy and kindness. It is a comfort, 
but he trusts not to be lifted up by it, for God’s approba- 
tion is the one thing to seek. On the 27th he records a 
Quarterly Meeting at Dover for two days, with a great 
concourse of people; this issues in a Conference for the 
northern stations at Thomas White’s, with all the 
preachers present and united, about seventeen of them. 
They issued a healing epistle to the southern brethren 
in Virginia and North Carolina, who were in danger 
of separation over the ordinances. He is reading Edwards 
On the A ffections, and recommends it to young professors. 
He reviews the thirteen years of his travelling ministry, 
and, while he is ashamed of it, has great reason for thank- 
fulness that he has not grown weary, and trusts he never 
shall while he can travel at all. His conscience once 
smites him severely for lying in bed till six in the morn- 
ing, when he had no cause through bodily indisposition ; 
why should he lose one hour when so much had to be 
learned and taught ? 

Comfort comes to him through the growth of the 
Societies and the appearance of men who can take the 
place of those Englishmen who had gone to England. 
Faithful and zealous, they only lack a little instruction, 
and are ready to spend and be spent for souls. Liberty 
is with him in preaching, and the people show him great 
marks of affection and esteem. He preaches a funeral 
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sermon on a very good young man, John Laws, to a 
thousand people. War and confusion are everywhere, 
but he is glad to be kept in safety and peace in 
it all. 

On June 23 he preaches to one hundred people in a 
meadow, 


who were wild enough; after preaching, had to ride 
twelve miles for my dinner. In this our labour we have to 
encounter hunger, heat, and many restless nights, with 
mosquitoes, unwholesome provisions, and bad water; but 
all this is for souls; were it for silver, I should require a 
great sum; but the Lord is not unrighteous to forget our 
labour of love, and our reward is with Him. 


On July 24 he finds the heat overpowering, disabling 
him for close study, and debilitating both body and 
mind, but he goes on travelling and preaching. The 
Virginia Conference comes to his hand, and he notes 
they are making a lame separation from the Episcopal 
Church for a year. An old disorder—inflamed throat 
—lays him low, and he is very ill, but in a week’s time 
he is off again, riding thirty miles and preaching at the 
end of it. He has sweet peace as he reads the Psalms 
and Halyburton’s Life, ‘riding in the chair.’ He rides 
forty miles to the sea for sea-bathing and to recover 
his health; at night he reads a chapter and gives an 
exhortation. Sea-bathing, visiting, teaching, and preach- 
ing fill his days as he keeps at the seaside, and he revels 
in the Lives of Haliburton, De Renty, and Walsh, noting 
the work of God in the three, one a Presbyterian, the 
next a Romanist, and the third a Methodist preacher. 
But his preaching and riding increase his trouble; an 
ulcer breaks in his mouth while he preaches, but he 
continues speaking. Iron Asbury! The Societies are 
growing, and are built up from swearers, drunkards, 
fighters, and horse-racers. 
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July 28.—Arose, as I commonly do, before five o’clock 
to study the Bible. I find none like it ; and find it of more 
consequence for a preacher to know his Bible well than all 
the books and languages in the world—for he is not to 
preach these, but the Word of God. 


This is a great discovery, as every preacher finds out 
sooner or later. . 

He appears to be going through his Bible in order 
once again; preaches to from one to three hundred 
people, and notes ‘ meltings’ in the congregations. At 
Quarterly Meetings and special gatherings the people 
number six or seven hundred. ‘ Brother G n [Garrett- 
son ?] exhorted long; his speaking is mostly proposing 
cases of conscience and answering them, speaking about 
Christ, heaven, and hell; yet this carries all before it. 
In many places politics have turned all religion out of 
doors.’ He finishes his Bible once more—read through 
in about four months, and all as a result of early rising. 
‘If I were not to rise always by five, and sometimes 
four o’clock; I should have no time to eat my breakfast, 
pray in the family, and get ready for my journey—as I 
must travel every day.’ 

He reproaches himself for ‘ speculating too much and * 
reasoning on the dark side.’ He begins to read up the 
question of ordination in Comber. One of the preachers, 
Hartley, is illegally imprisoned to prevent his preaching, 
and Asbury visits him; he finds him determined to 
marry, and advises him to get out of prison first. Hartley 
was kept in prison for three months, and was then let 
out on bail, and, as Asbury relates, got married, got 
humbled by his wife, ‘became teachable, carried less 
sail, and took in ballast.’ 

Asbury attacks Salmon’s Grammar. ‘It is plain to 
me the devil will let us read always if we will not pray ; 
but prayer is the sword of the preacher, the life of the 
Christian, the terror of hell, and the devil’s plague.’ 
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In two months he completes the reading of the six hundred 
pages of Salmon’s Grammar. He goes to bed at nine 
and rises at four when not travelling. But travelling 
has to be done on nearly every day. ‘I have rode about 
one hundred miles since this day week, and preached 
six times to not more than six hundred people.’ The 
scantiness of his congregations is nothing to him as he 
presses on from point to point preaching the Word. And 
yet, he declares, it is not preaching so much, but living 
to God, and daily unction in preaching, that are wanted. 
Continual references occur to plans for erecting preaching- 
houses and the drawing up of subscription bills. Do 
what he may, he finds it impossible to make the Methodists 
receive what they deem to be unconverted Protestant 
Episcopal ministers. Especially is this true in Virginia. 
He is busy studying the Presbyterian Confession of 
Faith, the Assembly’s Catechism, Directory of Church 
Government, and Form for Public Worship, and finds 
that he understands these documents ‘better than he 
likes them.’ Unconsciously he is laying the foundation, 
in thinking and planning, for the future Methodist 
Episcopal organization. Concurrently, he is going 
through the tremendous discipline that shall enable 
him to lead in the daring pioneer Methodist preaching, 
that shall sweep the thirteen eastern States and follow 
the rough settlers over the Alleghanies down into the 
broad valleys of the Ohio and the Tennessee, though 
he will never reach the Mississippi. 

Here is a sample of his day, and of his sermon heads, 
at this time: 


Monday, November 22, 1779.—Rose between four and five, 
spent an hour in prayer and meditation, read a few chapters 
in the Bible before it was daylight ; I want to be all devoted 
to God; every moment given up to Christ. Rode to 
Maxfield’s and preached to about three hundred people ; 
spoke on ‘Lord, are there few that be saved?’ First, 
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showed what we are to be saved from. 2. How we are 
saved. 3. Why there are few. No open sinner can be in a 
state of salvation; no formalist, violent sectarian, having 
only opinions and modes of religion; no hypocrites or 
backsliders ; no, nor those who are only seekers. I came 
back, was much tried, prayed to the Lord for peace, and 
opened my Bible on these words: ‘So the service was 
prepared and the priests stood in their places, and the 
Levites in their courses, according to the King’s com- 
mandment.’ 


He now begins to read books on the practice of physic— 
not before it was necessary for his own sake, though it 
is to be feared he did not greatly profit by his studies, 
judging by his subsequent illnesses as compared with his 
former. Rutherford’s Letters and Doddridge’s Rise and 
Progress comfort him. 


As 1780 dawns Asbury is travelling through snow and 
ice, ‘much tried and much blest.’ At last he is weather- 
bound, and employs himself in the close study of Wesley’s 
Sermons, Young’s poetry—Night Thoughts—and the New 
Testament. Then came Fletcher’s Checks to Ant- 
nomianism, and the formation of a subscription list for 
a new chapel. By the 15th he is off again to Johnstown, 
over sheets of ice, his horse roughshod, preaching to both 
whites and Africans. The extreme cold keeps him longer 
in bed. Passing from place to place, he preaches a 
funeral sermon for Samuel Turpin to three hundred 
people from Gen. 1. 24. The service and exhortations 
took three hours ; ‘ the people stayed with great patience 
and seriousness except a few wild young men.’ The 
extreme cold hinders him from travelling for a day, but 
he is off at the first opportunity. Friday is his day of 
fasting, and he keeps it even in this hard weather, travel- 
ling twenty-five miles before he takes any food on that 
day. At odd times he is engaged in transcribing a collec- 
tion of pieces from Baxter’s Works and others for the 
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preachers. The houses he stays at have no glass in the 
windows, the families are often large, the talk in them 
great, and no chance of solitude. He writes of dividing 
his circuit and settling the preachers’ stations—John 
Cooper for Sussex and Somerset ; Hartley and Black for 
Kent and part of Sussex. 


February 1, 1780.—At nine o’clock we had a love-feast— 
a time of great tenderness ; after some time Brother Cromwell 
spoke. His words went through me, as they have every 
time I have heard him—he is the only man I have heard 
in America with whose speaking I am never tired ; I always 
admire his unaffected simplicity ; he is a prodigy—a man 
that cannot write or read well, yet, according to what I 
have heard, is much like the English John Brown, or the 
Irish John Smith, or Beveridge’s Shepherd Boy... he 
hardly ever opens his mouth in vain; some are generally 
cut to the heart, yet he himself is in the fire of temptation 
daily. 


At Dover he finds great hardness among the people, 
though Lawyer Bassett is ‘ very conversant and affection- 
ate and acknowledges he is sick of sin.’ The preachers 
at this time are troubled by the magistrates. Hartley 
is no sooner set free than Freeborn Garrettson is put in 
prison by them, and used with severity, the people not 
being allowed to get to him. But the work of God was 
spreading everywhere, and men were being brought to 
repentance. Asbury now collected material for a brief 
history of the Methodists and an account of their 
principles. He is quietly wading through Robertson’s 
History of Scotland. The people are so dead, and the 
lies told about the Methodists are so wicked, that it 
seemed as if the folk would shed the blood of the 
Methodists. In April he meets, after a thirty-mile ride, 
Brother Garrettson at the seaside, and finds him confident 
that God had, in a vision of the night, sanctified him. 

On April 17 the Quarterly Meeting began, and seven 
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hundred people gathered at its religious exercises; the 
love-feast was a time of power, as usual. On the 24th 
he planned the preachers’ appointments. He rides to 
Baltimore, and finds that the act against non-jurors 
reduces him to silence ; this ‘ broke his heart ’—a great 
admission. He now became a citizen of Delaware, was 
regularly returned, and was made taxable. 

The Conference began on April 25 and the northern 
stations were fixed, but a letter from Virginia led to 
motions for healing the split that had occurred over the 
question of ordinances—they are to ordain no more, to 
receive delegates, not to administer sacraments where 
there is a decent Episcopal minister, and are to have a 
union Conference. Long debate on these matters ensued, 
with no result. Then Asbury proposed a suspension of 
the ordinances for one year, and agreement was got. 
A melting love-feast follows, preachers and people wept 
like children. Asbury and Garrettson are commissioned 
to go to Virginia for the Conference there, to bring about 
peace and union. This journey gave Asbury much 
searching of heart, and much care and prayer. Brother 
Garrettson as they travel ‘will let no person escape a 
religious lecture that comes in his way.’ John Dickins, 
the quondam Eton boy, along with the rest of the 
Virginians, were found inflexible; ‘they wept like 
children, but kept their own opinions.’ The following day 
Asbury met the Conference for the last time before setting 
off to the North ; but found, he says, ‘ they were brought 
to an agreement while I had been praying, as with a 
broken heart, in the house we went to lodge at; and 
Brothers Watts and Garrettson had been praying 
upstairs where the Conference sat.’ ‘ Twenty promising 
preachers and a membership of three thousand were 
seriously affected by this separation, but the Lord would 
not suffer it.’ The following day Asbury, much indis- 
posed, rides thirty-five miles to Pittsburg and preaches 
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at the end of it, though so unwell that he could hardly 
preach at all. He remarks, ‘ Though having prevailed 
with God and man, I yet halt on my thigh.’ That thigh— 
his liability to severe illness and exhaustion—was to be 
a lifelong trouble. 

We find him attending his twelve times of prayer 
daily at this time. He meets Mr. Jarrett, the pious 
Episcopalian minister, and the friend of the Methodists, 
who is ‘as friendly as ever ; he labours, but the people 
give him little or nothing.’ 

The following is a good sample of his entries at this 
time in his diary : 

Sunday, May 21, 1780.—I have peace of mind, but fear 
I shall have few hearers to-day; it is not far from the 
rich and great upon James River. I read and transcribed 
some of Potter’s Church Government till ten o’clock; was 
assisted in speaking to two hundred people who appeared 
very ignorant and unfeeling. After a while, I gave them 
another sermon, not very acceptable to me, and perhaps 
less so to them; however, I am clear—they are warned. 
We then set out at four o’clock, rode sixteen miles over 
high hills and deep valleys, in the dark; but came safe ; 
went to bed at eleven o’clock and were up at five o’clock. 
It is well if this will do long; I am always on the wing, 
but it is for God. 


At Nansemond, Virginia, on May 30, he met a good 
and affectionate people ; ‘ they collected me money, but 
I took none; a man offered me a silver dollar, but I could 
not take it, lest they should say I came for money.’ In 
his journeys he meets with soldiers. There is danger 
lest the preachers’ horses should be pressed for the army, 
and much commotion. But he presses on in the footsteps 
of war, sure God is with him, and sure that if he does 
meet with death it matters not, if he be only holy and 
ready. 

On June 4 we find him speaking to select friends on 
slave-keeping, but found they could not bear it; he gave 
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offence and was led to pray, ‘ O Lord, banish the infernal 
spirit of slavery from Thy dear Zion.’ He is now led 
to form a plan for ‘ building houses in every circuit for 
preachers’ wives, and the Society to supply their families 
with bread and meat; so the preachers should travel 
from place to place, as when single ; for unless something 
of this kind be done, we shall have no preachers but 
young ones in a few years; they will marry and stop.’ 
Fever attacks him again and lays him aside, but he 
is soon off once more. ‘I am never so holy as when 
travelling and preaching.’ On the roth he is collaborat- 
ing with Brother Dickins, to found a Kingswood School 
in America; ‘this was what came out a college in the 
subscription list printed by Dr. Coke.’ Brother Dickins 
is ‘a man of great piety, great skill in learning, drinks 
in Greek and Latin swiftly, prays much, and walks close 
with God.’ Step by step Asbury is laying firm and 
strong the foundations of Church institutions and arrange- 
ments that shall emerge eventually in a great and stable 
organization. His early rising gives him opportunity for 
much reading, not otherwise possible. He comments 
on the relative merits of Presbyterians, Baptists, and | 
Methodists in preaching the gospel, and adds: ‘ There is 
life among the Methodists, and they will grow, becausethey 
preach growing doctrines.’ Passing through Carolina, 
he is very favourably impressed with both country 
and people; both are much better than he had 
been told. He finds his legs inflamed, and knows not 
what to do, but must bear it. ‘ Judicial hardness’ 
seems on the people in some places. The distress of the 
people, through men being pressed for service in the war, 
grieves him ; as he is, too, by the presence of slavery and 
its attendant circumstances. ‘The Lord will certainly hear 
the cries of the oppressed, naked, starving creatures.’ 

On June 29 he resolves to take with him Harry 
(a coloured man) to drive him, to meet the black people, 
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and to spend six months in that way in Virginia and 
the Carolinas. He finds great difficulty in travelling 
through the Bear Swamp and Bens Creek ; a bridge was 
gone and the low ground covered. He has to ride at one 
time thirty miles out of his way to get to the points he 
would reach ; loses his way, and is tempted to fret against 
persons and things. Deliverance comes, and he is at 
peace. The weather, withal, is very hot, and his horse 
suffers much; he rides twenty-six miles at a time in 
intense heat. 

On July 8 he meets James O’Kelly, ‘a warm-hearted, 
good man’ who was destined to give him much trouble. 
Asbury was condemned for telling humorous stories—a 
thing not often likely, judging from his diary. Every- 
where down South he finds the people are hard and 
difficult to deal with, owing to the calamities that are 
befalling them by the war. Nearly every day he moves 
on from place to place, preaching at places fifteen to 
twenty miles apart. On July 20 he writes: 


We came to a desperate creek called North-East, in 
Chatham county, where the bridge was carried away by the 
freshet; we had to go through among rocks, holes, and 
bogs; I was affrighted; yea, it was wonderful that the 
carriage did not overset; Brother Poythress said the horse 
was down twice, and covered all but his head; however, 
the water kept up the carriage, and we came safe through 
all our difficulties to Brother Merritt’s. 


Two days later he is going over ‘ rocks, hills, creeks, 
and pathless woods and low land’ in a carriage. The 
young man with him loses heart ; ‘but when he saw 
how I could bush it,’ says Asbury, ‘ and sometimes force 
my way through a thicket, and make the young saplings 
bend before me, and twist or turn out of the way, or 
path—for there was no proper road—he took courage ; 
and with great difficulty about two o'clock... (the 
people looking almost as wild as the deer in the woods) 

F 
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I preached from Titus ii. 10-12.’ He had to travel thirty 
miles and on a Sunday, for he had not where to stay, and 
at last found a sick brother, Beck, and his gracious wife, 
and lodged with them in comfort. 

In going through the South he found the roads bad, 
the rides long, and, in general, he had to walk his horse 
through Chatham county. ‘I crossed Deep River ina 
flat boat, and the poor ferryman sinner swore because I 
had not a silver shilling to give him. I rode to friend 
Hinton’s, borrowed a saddle, and rode near six miles to 
get there, as we were lost ; when we came to the place 
there were about sixty people.’ The people, both saints 
and sinners, were hard. He spoke on 1 Pet. v. 9-12, and 
was glad to get away, for some were drunk and had 
brought their guns in to meeting. He remarks on the 
poverty and cruelty of the people one to another ; some 
families starve for lack of bread, others meantime use 
corn and rye to distil ‘into poisonous whisky,’ and a 
Baptist preacher has been guilty of it; ‘they have no 
compassion for the non-elect.’ People dare not leave 
their houses or ride their horses owing to the distraction 
of the times and the demands for the war; they have 
become increasingly vile, and lay all that they do to the 
soldiers : ‘ people rob, steal, and murder one another with 
impunity.’ Asbury’s life at this time is almost unbear- 
able—riding twenty miles a day or more; rocky roads, 
poor entertainment, uncomfortable lodgings ; little rest 
day or night ; ‘ but, thanks be to God, He keeps me; 
the more I do and suffer, the greater the crown.’ There 
is little rest for man or horse, ‘ but souls are perishing— 
time is flying—and eternity comes nearer every hour.’ 

The Quarterly Meeting comes round on August 6, 
and five hundred gather; the love-feast, as usual, is 
great. In ‘travelling, his chaise has to be refitted 
almost every week. He now wants Cromwell to 
travel with him, for if he should preach a dry, 
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systematical sermon, then Brother Cromwell ‘ would 
pay the sinners off.’ Since February, when he was at 
the Delaware seaside, he has ‘ridden a thousand miles. 
Ague and fever are his companions in this hot August. 
He finds kindness, better roads, and good entertainment, 
and is refreshed ; news comes to hand that the Southern 
army is defeated, ‘and all taken save General Gates, 
which cannot all be true.’ Some days he now rides thirty 
miles. September 3 comes round and reminds him of 
the day when he left Bristol on his life-long mission some 
nine years before. While his trials have been great, 
he is thankful for more strength, more gifts, and more 
grace. He dwells on the American feeling against the 
English, and condones it by saying, ‘ Were a people 
spreading desolation with fire and sword in England, I, 
as an inhabitant, whether the invaders were right or 
wrong, would feel as the Americans now do, and use the 
same sharp expressions.’ 

On September 12 he says: ‘I visited my friends. 
These kind people made me a dress of Virginian cloth, 
which I much needed, as my dress approached to rag- 
gedness.’ 

Asbury now wrote to Wesley, at the desire of the 
Virginia Conference, respecting ordained ministers, and 
in 1784 the arrival of Dr. Coke, Richard Whatcoat, and 
Thomas Vasey was the answer ; but the time they had to 
wait was very long ; meanwhile the Virginians suspended 
administration of ordinances for one year. Every day 
Asbury prays in the morning for the prosperity of every 
circuit, and in the afternoon for all the preachers and 
their union, and for the spirituality of each. He begins 
at the North and goes to the South in order, and remarks : 
‘He that faithfully cares for others, others will care for 
him ... above all the Lord... will care for him.’ 
His travelling companion, Edward Bailey, falls ill on 
October 4, and they have poor lodging at a tavern, where 
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they arrive all wet, and dry their clothes, Bailey being 
put to bed. On the morrow they set off without break- 
fast and ride almost sixty miles to meet sixty people, 
and subsequently met the Broken Backed Conference, 
where the question of ordinances was considered. The 
disunion of the preachers on this matter drives Asbury 
to constant prayer. Bailey is left with a Dr. Hopkins, 
‘a kind, skilful, sensible man,’ and Asbury sets off alone. 
He meets with soldier Christians, and expresses the judge- 
ment that ‘they should be in Society with one another, 
and exhort and preach among themselves.’ 

At Bohannon’s, after passing the Rapid Dan River, 
he preaches with fervency—‘ but the people thought I 
must speak like thunder to be a great preacher. I shall 
not throw myself into an unnatural heat or overstrained 
exertions,’ he says. While his broken carriage is being 
mended he reads Kempis’s Valley of Lilies. Quarterly 
Meeting comes round, and with it the sad news that his 
companion, Edward Bailey, has died. ‘Few people 
attended the meeting, and they lifeless, and my dear 
friend dead!’ Asbury had anticipated trouble, and it 
had come to him. ‘Satan works upon my gloomy mind . 
greatly,’ he remarks. 

On October 24 the news of the British landing at 
James River is alarming; next day they are said to be five 
thousand, ‘ and had torn two counties to pieces.’ They 
lay across Asbury’s path of travel. Moving on, his paper 
money is refused, and he has to pay in silver; he has to 
pay eight continental dollars for his horse, his supper, and 
bed at Garratt’s, at Stafford court-house. He rode fifty 
miles to within two miles of Alexandria, and was in a 
fever, but was blessed in the family he put up with. 
He rejoices in the thought of getting back to Delaware. 
At length he got back to Baltimore and held the Quarterly 
Meeting. On Sunday, November 5, between one and 
two thousand people gathered to the preaching. The 
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love-feast lasted two hours. It was well he had returned, 
for the people and the preachers both needed him. He 
had travelled 2,672 miles in the previous six months ; 
he rested and read for a day, and then was uneasy at 
being still. He gets up a subscription for a new meeting- 
house, and gets seven hundredweight of pork subscribed. 
Wesley’s last-issued volume of his Journal interests him. 
The appointments of the preachers are settled after some 
difficulty, and they separate for another year of toil. 
The diary bears abundant evidence in these war years 
that his life was sometimes in real danger, and at others 
was no sinecure, from the abuse that his being born in 
England did not fail to bring him from men in their 
cups. Of such a man he would write: ‘I pitied, forgave, 
and prayed for him.’ By exposure, and constant preach- 
ing to the limit of his power, he often had trouble in the 
throat, occasioning fever, ulceration, and the direst 
distress. A constitutional melancholy that he could 
never wholly rid himself of, and of which he was well 
aware, tended to accentuate his suffering. But nothing 
prevented his iron determination from seeking, and 
endeavouring to save, the lost. Exhausting as his 
labours were, he yet added further by his regular 
system of fasting on Fridays. Here is a Friday record : 


December 8, 1780.—Was under dejection. Read thirty 
chapters of Isaiah. Rode to Dill’s—had about forty people ; 
was much led out to speak to the poor. Fasted, and intended 
to spend great part of the night in prayer, but I felt weak 
through want of rest. I spent better than an hour in 
fervent prayer, and was much blest, having my soul divinely 
filled with love when I lay down. Rose about five in better 
health ; passed some time in fervent prayer for the whole 
work—the preachers and people... . 

Saturday, 9.—I praise my God ; I have great peace of soul. 


He rejoices a fortnight later in the increase of the 
Methodists, both spiritually and temporally, and that 
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the Virginians are coming together again; ‘ friends at 
first are friends at last.’ By December 30, however, he 
has a violent and sudden attack of putrid sore throat, 
and is blistered twice, ‘ afterward is blistered at the 
back of his neck and behind his ear, and is bled from 
the arm, and some from the tongue.’ For four days to 
begin the new year, 1781, his journal has three words 
only, ‘Pain! Pain! Pain! ’—significant enough. Then 
came relief, and he ‘ sat up and did a little business ’ 


The year 1781 finds him labouring in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and the first 
mention is made of the Alleghany— a mountain that at 
this part of it is two days’ journey across; thither some 
of our preachers are going to seek the outcasts of the 
people ’—and, of course, Asbury too. The entry that 
follows is significant : 


January 10.—The family where I lodged was a prayerless 
family ; .and if ministers (so called) can themselves visit 
without calling the household together for that purpose, 
it is not to be wondered that there are so many without 
family prayer ; lying in bed till sunrise, and drinking a dram . 
before they are up, are, perhaps, the circumstances most 
prominently remembered of their clerical guests. 


He found the wilds and swamps of Delaware ‘ exceeding 
most parts of America in ignorance of God and religion.’ 
In March he relates that in the previous ten months he 
had travelled four thousand miles. At the Baltimore 
Conference in May the giving up of the administration 
of the ordinances was determined on by all but one. In 
Virginia in the same month he says that he does not 
recollect an instance of one preacher that has been 
ill-treated by the magistrates but that something dis- 
tressing has followed his persecutors, and adds that ‘ it 
may not be for the preacher’s holiness, but rather the 
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cause of God, which the Eternal vindicates.’ He relates 
that in the woods he is led to say, ‘I have blessed 
company, and who so happy as myself?’ Sometimes — 
he gives a vignette, all too seldom: 


Wednesday, June 6.—We had twelve miles to R.’s, along 
a bushy, hilly road. A poor woman with a little horse, 
without a saddle, outwent us up and down the hills, and, 
when we came to the place appointed, the Lord met with 
and blessed her soul. 


He preached in June at R. Williams’s to three hundred 
people, ‘ but there were so many wicked whisky-drinkers, 
who brought with them so much of the devil, that I 
had little‘satisfaction in preaching.’ He wonders how, 
travelling so much in the rain, and sleeping without beds, 
&c., he can keep in health, except that it is because he 
is called to this work and given strength for his day. 
How hardly the war bears on the Societies is shown at 
Lost River, where the only two men able to bear arms 
are drafted to go into the army. In July he is travelling 
in the Alleghanies in company, where, after going thirty 
miles, they sleep out among the rocks, annoyed by the 
gnats. Every night he sleeps on the floor. They go 
twenty-seven or thirty miles a day in this “ roughest of 
circuits.’ His heart is cheered by the young Maryland 
preachers, ‘who speak like old men.’ In August it is 
inflammatory sore throat once more; medicine, blisters, 
bleeding, poulticing, and the gathering breaks. He has 
made his kind physician, Dr. Pew, famous for ever in 
his journal. Baxter’s books, his Saints’ Rest and his 
Cure for Church Divisions, are a great help to him. He 
laments that the badness of the roads prevents his 
reading on horseback, as Wesley does in England. So 
the year wears through and finds him at a great Quarterly 
Meeting, with a thousand present, in November, “ great 
movings’ and the necessity for greater discipline among 
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the preachers made manifest. He rejoices in Mr. Jarrett’s 
great ministry—‘ more souls convinced by him than by 
any man in Virginia.’ 


The year 1782 begins with Asbury’s being in the 
midst of small-pox and camp fever—‘ several poor 
creatures, white and black, dying on the road from them ’* 
—and all is part of the train of evils that follow the track 
of war, along with ‘houses pillaged and burnt, and 
churches turned into hospitals.’ He confesses that to 
talk on anything but the things of God is ‘ improper for 
him and out of his line.’ How deep and thorough his 
piety and preaching were is evinced by the statement 
that he kept Wednesday, January 23, as a day of fasting 
and humiliation, having just heard of a man who had 
backslidden into Quietism and would not come to hear. 


In describing the filthiness of the flesh, I treated on those 
sins that are in the flesh and committed by the members 
of the body; the filthiness of the spirit, those to which 
devils are subject, such as pride, envy, self-will, bitterness, 
&c.; to cleanse ourselves from these, every mean of self- 
denial and spiritual mortification is necessary; it must 
be sought by faith, and expected as a present salvation. 


The common sense of Asbury kept him the farthest from 
Antinomianism and mere emotionalism. ‘I find,’ he 
says, ‘no preaching does good but that which properly 
presses the use of means, and urges holiness of heart ; 
these points I am determined to keep close to in all 
my sermons.’ This year he is moving about in North 
Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Delaware. 
The joyful news reaches him at Culpepper court-house 
on Friday, June ro, that Britain had acknowledged 
the independence of the United States, and he adds: 
‘The Lord does what to Him seemeth good.’ A world 
of care flies with the reception of that news. He 
writes of sleeping in lofts where light may be seen 
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in a hundred places and the cold wind blowing through 
them ; of upholding Mr. Wesley’s character by declaring 
he never did anything without consulting his preachers, 
that he was no spiritual tyrant ; of crossing New Hope 
Creek on a log, it being impossible to ford ; of the people 
at Kimborough being more afraid of their saddles being 
wet than of their souls being lost; of refusing a large 
reward for preaching a funeral sermon at Dan River ; 
of holding a Conference where they adhere to the old 
plan of not administering the ordinances; of having 
a plan for printing books but not having funds enough 
to go on; of many a long and weary journey in rain, 
at times being obliged to walk up and down mountains. 
One Sunday he goes forty miles, riding, walking, preaching 
in the open, wet and weary to death. The following 
morning he remarks that he is sick and weary, and that 
many would choose strangling rather than submit to 
the labours, hardships, and privations he is compelled to 
submit to. ‘ Blessed be God,’ he adds, ‘ we have hope 
beyond the grave.’ Hard for him, it was hard for his 
poor horse too. He writes, ‘I was much fatigued, and 
it rained hard; my poor horse, too, was so weak from 
the want of proper food that he fell down with me 
twice ; this hurt my feelings exceedingly—more than any 
circumstance I met with in all my journey.’ He gives 
the following account of the people in the mountains of 
Virginia. He had crossed the Blue Ridge at the Gap 
and ridden twenty miles up the North River, to find the 
people had gone to a funeral. On he goes another seven 
miles, ‘to find them handing about their stink-pots 
of mulled whisky.’ He adds: 


We have not unfrequently to lodge in the same room with 
the family, the houses having but one room, so that necessity 
compels us to seek retirement in the woods; this, with the 
nightly disagreeables of bugs to annoy us, shows the necessity 
of crying to the Lord for patience. . . . Oh, how many 
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thousands of poor souls have we to seek in the wilds of 
America, who are but one remove from the Indians in the 
comforts of civilized society; and, seeing that they have 
the Bible in their hands, comparatively worse in their morals 
than the savages themselves; the want of religion among 
them arises, I apprehend, from the badness of their own 
hearts and from their hearing corrupt doctrines. 


This year he mentions some opposition from the 
ministers of other denominations owing to the marked 
success of the Methodists. To preach seventeen times 
and ride a couple of hundred miles in a fortnight is 
usual enough to him. He is greatly troubled at not being 
able to find preachers for the backwoods, and goes forth 
himself. 


There are great calls to South Carolina and Georgia 
in 1783. Virginian slavery and its evils are a constant 
trouble to him ; his soul is ‘ clothed in sackcloth’ there. 
Fasting, walking, horses failing through lack of fodder, 
make life intolerable; but he forgets all when he is 
“led out in speaking.’ Three young men who are doomed 
to death he talks to and prays with, they weeping. 
War has its sequel in terrible moral depravity ; robbery 
and murder are rife, ‘ professors are unfaithful,’ ‘ the 
people are careless,’ ‘black and white are wicked ’— 
these are his frequent notes. Here is a sample entry: 


March 22, 1783.—I preached to a poor unfeeling people 
at a place the circuit preachers had left. We were fortunate 
to eat about eleven o’clock ; we got nothing more till that 
hour next day; we pushed on to get to M.’s, arrived there 
at eight o’clock at night; there was no food, no supper, 
no prayer. Next morning we started at sunrise, and, with 
difficulty getting over the river, came to Winstead’s about 
ten o’clock; here we breakfasted. 


The next day was Sunday, and he preaches at a Widow 
T.’s house. ‘Hard times—we can scarcely get food for 
man or beast.’ 
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Needless to say, by the end of another week he has a 
return of inflamed throat and mouth, cannot eat flesh, 
and has little else to eat. But what matters it? April 5, 
1783, comes with the news that peace is confirmed 
between England and America. On May 7 the Virginia 
Conference all to a man are ‘in the spirit of African 
liberty,’ and strong testimonies were borne to it in the 
love-feast. In June he went to I. Worthington’s, where 
he saw a slave so cruelly used that he could not feel 
free to stay, but called for his horse, delivered his soul, 
and departed. In a week’s time he is again in the midst 
of similar trouble, and is deeply moved when disputing 
over slavery. For days he rides the whole day through, 
preaches, and has nothing except a little biscuit—hard 
for man and beast. The people are irreligious and 
divided, ‘agreeing in scarcely anything, except it be 
to sin against God.’ Prosperity begins to dawn in 
Philadelphia by August 1783, but not religious prosperity. 
In New Jersey in September he rode seven miles one 
Sunday to preach, got wet, had poor lodgings and plenty 
of mosquitoes; next day, poorly as he was, he rode 
seventeen miles, spoke with high fever on him, and 
laid him down on a plank for bed—‘ hard lodging this 
for a sick man.’ At Salem the Quakers are dubious 
about helping to build a Methodist chapel, but, when 
told the preachers were only given ‘ passing support,’ 
not paid ‘hire,’ they consented to give. The notes of 
how the Word of God was made a blessing to individuals, 
and how the love-feasts were times of life and power, 
alone keep the journal from being extremely depressing 
at this time. 


The year 1784 comes, and on January 24 Asbury 
got a letter directing him to act as John Wesley’s general 
assistant in America. The letters of Asbury to John 
Wesley describing his work would have made good 
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reading had they been preserved. The impression they 
created may be easily interpreted by this mark of the 
very highest confidence from the founder of Methodism. 
Wesley at the same time bids him receive no preacher 
from Europe not recommended by him, nor any in 
America who will not submit to him and to the Minutes 
of the Conference. 

The growth of the Church in the war years had been 
slow but steady. Twice there had been a slight decline, 
but on the whole there had been marked and even 
phenomenal advance. The totals by years are: 1775, 
3,146; 1776, 4,921; 1777, 6,968; 1778, 6,095; 1779, 
8,577; 1780,. 8,504 ;) 1781, 10,599; 1782, 11,785; 
1783, 13,740. 


VI 


THE FOUNDING OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH AND THE CROSSING OF THE 
ALLEGHANIES : 1784-6 


THE days of Asbury’s discipline for his great career are 
over. In 1784 his appointment as Wesley’s general 
assistant launches him into a new era. The kind of work 
he does is much the same. There is the same hardship, 
the same stern determination to extend, and not merely 
to conserve, the cause of Christ, the same seeking of the 
lost sheep in the wilderness, the same rough-riding, 
climbing mountains, fording rivers, wading through 
swamps, endurance of hunger and hard fare, sleeping on 
the floors of rough cabins or in the open, the same bouts 
of fever, ulcerated throat, and wretched melancholia, 
but there is the comfort, the unspeakable comfort, of a 
great trust and a true honour. Laus laudatis laus est. 
The confidence of Wesley—and, subsequently, that con- 
fidence backed and confirmed by the considered and 
unanimous vote and goodwill of Asbury’s own brethren— 
must have been, and was, a source of great comfort to the 
solitary, humble, iron-souled itinerant, as he drove on his 
way, determined to take the means of grace and salvation 
to the daring American pioneers that lived equal lives 
of hard toil, reckless courage, and alas! not seldom, 
of hard drinking and rough profanity on the very 
outermost confines of civilization. 

The journal gives but little in the momentous year of 
1784, as compared with the previous years. Asbury is in 
North Carolina, Virginia, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
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inserts a long and interesting account of the wonderful 
deliverances of a Richard Williams, who was a captive 
with the Indians: this contains all the elements of a good 
Fenimore Cooper story. Asbury tells of falling from his 
horse on ice and hurting his knee—‘ I prayed as I fell ’— 
of lodging where he had but a little toast and water, and 
going shaking to bed as from ague; of going the next 
morning for some miles before he got ‘some coffee for 
my breakfast.’ A Sister Martin’s kindness to him when 
he is suffering from a very troublesome sore toe is ‘ plaster 
for all his sores.’ He relates how his heart is carried out 
in prayer for those he cannot preach to, and says ‘ the 
Lord is his witness that if his whole body, yea, every hair 
of his head, could labour and suffer, they should freely 
be given up for God and souls.’ Baxter’s Saints’ Rest 
is his reading. He rides forty miles one day, March 24, 
and preaches on the next to fifteen people. He listens to 
Silas Mercer, a Baptist preacher, who anathematizes the 
whole race of crowned heads from Saul to George III, 
and Asbury calls it 


republicanism run mad. . .. If the nations of Europe 
believed the sweeping doctrines of Silas, they would be 
right to decapitate every crowned head, and destroy every 
existing form of Church government. If plunging-baptism 
is the only true ordinance and there can be no true Church 
without it, it is not quite clear that ever Christ had a Church 
till the Baptists plunged for it. 


He says that some had hardly heard preaching since he 
had preached to them a year before: he rides through 
three counties in Virginia where there is ‘ poor encourage- 
ment for religion.” He goes hungry—man and _ horse 
sometimes—and rides a hundred and fifty miles in rough 
country in a week. Suddenly he comes across a family 
where there is a happy change (Martin Key’s), and his 
prayers are answered in a whole family called together 
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for worship, ‘ the mother having found the Lord, and the 
father seeking, and all the children serious.’ Conference 
comes in June, and Wesley’s letter is read, to the settling 
of William Glendinning, who had devised a plan to 
abridge Asbury’s powers: all ended happily. Prayer is 
Asbury’s great weapon, and he is constantly in his journal 
referring to it, making resolves ‘to be more in it, and 
watching thereto.’ At Newton he speaks of himself as 
“raging and threatening the people,’ and is afraid it was 
spleen. A worthy German minister, Otterbein, ‘ had 
done the same a little time before.’ At one meeting a 
large limb of a sycamore fell into the audience of four 
hundred, but hurt none; some called it a trick of the 
devil, and Asbury says it might have been. ‘ Perhaps he 
wanted to kill another, who spoke after me with great 
power. He begins to ascend the Alleghany on July 1, 
and had to be ‘ as thick as three in a bed,’ and his soul 
was at peace ; but there follow three days of fever, which 
was reduced after riding seven miles and being taken with 
trembling and profuse perspiration. He relates that three 
days after, he preached to a mixed congregation, had 
liberty, and gave it to them as the Lord gave it 
to him—plain enough. ‘Three thick on the floor is 
our lodging—but no matter, God is with us.’ In 
Philadelphia on August 15 he is so weak he has to 
lie on the floor, but rises and preaches to a thousand 
people. On Saturday, September 25, he is weary and 
faint as he journeys towards Philadelphia, but 
preaches twice that day and was ‘refreshed by a 
glass of wine and a piece of bread.’ In Delaware he 
preaches to the boys at a school, and was deeply 
moved for them, remembering their parents fear God; 
‘I spoke till they wept aloud,’ he says. He mentions 
seeing a poor negro, George, reprieved under the 
gallows for a theft that he had committed before his 
conversion ; a merchant, who cursed the negro for praying, 
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died in horror. Asbury prays God to have mercy on the 
negroes and take their cause in hand. Virginia is a 
difficult place for Asbury. He describes the people as 
‘hospitable, gay, good livers, well featured, but blind in 
spiritual matters ’—Cavaliers, in fact, to this Roundhead. 
And now comes a momentous entry in the journal. 

On Sunday, November 14, 1784, Asbury says: 


I came to Barrett’s chapel (Maryland) ; here, to my great 
joy, I met those dear men of God, Dr. Coke and Richard 
Whatcoat; we were greatly comforted together. The doctor 
preached on ‘Christ our wisdom, righteousness, sancti- 
fication, and redemption.’ Having had no opportunity of 
conversing with them before public worship, I was greatly 
surprised to see Brother Whatcoat assist by taking the cup 
in the administration of the sacrament. I was shocked 
when first informed of the intention of these my brethren 
in coming to this country; it may be of God. My answer 
then was, If the preachers unanimously choose me, I shall 
not act in the capacity I have hitherto done by Mr. Wesley’s 
appointment. The design of organizing the Methodists 
into an Independent Episcopal Church was opened to the 
preachers present, and it was agreed to call a General 
Conference, to meet at Baltimore the ensuing Christmas ; 
as also that Brother Garrettson go off to Virginia, to give 
notice thereof to our brethren in the south. 


Two days later Asbury met Thomas Vasey, who had 
come over from England with Dr. Coke and Richard 
Whatcoat. Here it is well to note that this General 
Conference got subsequently to be looked upon as a sort 
of Constitutional Convention with absolute powers, by 
men like Bishop Soule, Abel Stevens, Dr. J. J. Tigert, 
T. B. Neely, and Dr. Sherman, leaders of ecclesiastical 
thought in constitutional principles. Out of it grew the 
Constitution of the Methodist Episcopal Church which 
dates from 1786, and the Form of Discipline dating 
from 1787. 

The coming of Dr. Coke, Richard Whatcoat, and 
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Thomas Vasey had been the outcome of long deliberation 
on the part of John Wesley as to how to deal with the 
situation in the American Methodist Societies. The 
English way of regarding them as parts of the Established 
Church, and therefore dependent upon that Church for 
the administration of the sacraments, had grown false 
to the facts, and did not provide for the necessities of 
the American situation. Some way out had to be found. 
The Virginian Methodists had already taken their own 
course. They accounted their preachers as ministers 
of Christ, and took the sacraments from their hands. 
The same was true of the converts of Strawbridge in 
Maryland. For a time there was a complete split, that 
only the wise, loving patience of Asbury could deal with. 

Wesley clung all along to the hope that the Bishop of 
London, Bishop Lowth, would be induced to send out 
Methodist preachers who had been previously ordained 
in sufficient numbers to meet the sacramental needs of 
American Methodism. At last, when he discovered 
that Lowth would not ordain men who lacked Latin, 
Wesley told him flatly that some of the bishop’s clergy 
ordained by him and sent to America ‘ knew as little 
about saving souls as catching whales,’ while the men 
he would have presented for ordination were pious and 
knew their business. Had Lowth listened to Wesley, 
the expansion of England in the ecclesiastical realm would 
have matched its expansion in the political, ‘ but blind- 
ness fell upon Israel.’ 

Wesley then, in consultation with Coke and others, 
went over the fundamental facts of the Early Christian 
Church, and came to the conclusion that the necessities 
of the situation compelled him to take action, and, in 
conjunction with other clergymen, to ordain men for 
the American work, assuming that the power of ordina- 
tion lay in the will of the presbyters, or elders, of the 
Church. With or without the presence of a presiding 
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elder, or bishop—for Wesley knew that bishops and 
elders, or presbyters, were one and the same in the pages 
of the New Testament—it lay within the right (and was 
the duty in certain circumstances) of the presbyters to 
make provision for the due ordering of the Church. The 
case of the Early Church at Alexandria and its polity 
had impressed him. 

The upshot was that Thomas Vasey and Richard 
Whatcoat were ordained, and, as a further provision 
for Church order in America, Dr. Coke (himself a clergy- 
man) was made a general superintendent of the work. 
Wesley at the same time chose that Asbury should be 
promoted to a similar position, and instructed Dr. Coke 
to ordain and appoint Asbury, deacon, elder, and finally 
general superintendent in conjunction with himself. 
When Dr. Coke should at any time leave America, 
Asbury was to act in the capacity of chief controller and 
leader there, much as Wesley was in England. Busy, 
active, energetic, and pliant to the will of Wesley, Dr. 
Coke complied with Wesley’s desire in the matter, after 
giving the whole project months of careful consideration. 
He set forth with his brethren, and met Asbury at 
Barrett’s chapel, as Asbury relates. Dr. Coke’s words 
on their meeting are as follows: ‘ After the sermon, a 
plain, robust man came up to me in the pulpit, and 
kissed me; I thought it could be no other than Mr. 
Asbury, and I was not deceived.’ He and Asbury 
privately discussed Wesley’s project, Asbury having 
collected a considerable number of the preachers to form 
a council, so as to determine whether a Conference 
should be called. The new project set Asbury to fasting 
and prayer, that he might learn God’s will in the matter. 
The preachers and people were pleased with the new plan, 
but Asbury apprehended danger and was ‘not tickled 
with the honour’ he was to gain. 

At Perry Hall, Asbury took six days to prepare for 
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the momentous Christmas Conference. He then rode 
into Baltimore, where he and Coke ‘ met a few preachers.’ 
Asbury’s journal proceeds with the momentous entry : 


It was agreed to form ourselves into an Episcopal Church, 
and to have superintendents, elders, and deacons. When the 
Conference was seated, Dr. Coke and myself were unani- 
mously elected to the superintendency of the Church, and 
my ordination followed, after being previously ordained 
deacon and elder, as by the following certificate may be seen. 


‘Know all men by these presents, that I, Thomas Coke, 
Doctor of Civil Law ; late of Jesus College, in the University 
of Oxford, Presbyter of the Church of England, and Superin- 
tendent of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America; 
under the protection of Almighty God and with a single 
eye to His glory; by the imposition of my hands, and 
prayer (being assisted by two ordained elders), did on the 
twenty-fifth day of this month, December, set apart Francis 
Asbury for the office of deacon in the aforesaid Methodist 
Episcopal Church. And also on the twenty-sixth day of the 
said month, did by the imposition of my hands, and prayer 
(being assisted by the said elders), set apart the said Francis 
Asbury for the office of elder in the said Methodist Episcopal 
Church. And on this twenty-seventh day of the said month, 
being the day of the date hereof, have, by the imposition of 
my hands, and prayer (being assisted by the said elders), 
set apart the said Francis Asbury for the office of a superin- 
tendent in the said Methodist Episcopal Church, a man 
whom I judge to be well qualified for that great work. And 
I do hereby recommend him to all whom it may concern, 
as a fit person to preside over the flock of Christ. In 
testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal 
this twenty-seventh day of December, in the year of the 
Lord 1784. 

“THOMAS COKE.’ 


Twelve elders were elected and solemnly set apart to serve 
our Societies in the United States, one for Antigua, and two 
for Nova Scotia. We spent the whole week in Conference, 
debating freely, and determining all things by a majority 
of votes. The doctor preached every day at noon and some 
one of the other preachers morning and evening. We were 
in great haste, and did much business in a little time. 
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On Monday, January 3, 1785, he says the Conference 
is risen and he has now a little time to rest. In the 
evening he preached on Eph. iii. 8, ‘Unto me, who am 
the least of all saints, was this grace given, to preach 
among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ,’ 
being the first sermon after his ordination. The following 
day he rode fifty miles through frost and snow to Fairfax 
in Virginia, and got’ in about seven o'clock. On the 
Thursday of that week he has another ‘cold ride of 
nearly forty miles.’ So goes on his strenuous itinerary. 
He is travelling in company with Jesse Lee and Henry 
Willis, and they pay ‘only nine shillings and sixpence 
for their night’s entertainment in the morning at one 
Whitehead’s little ordinary.’ He dreaded the ice of 
James River; but ‘we crossed it with ease’ is his 
remark. 

On February 21 they rode on to Waggoner’s chapel in 
North Carolina ‘ with great pain,’ and after pushing on 
through deep streams had nine hearers, through the 
carelessness of the person giving notice. He speaks of 
‘ plunging four adults at their request ’ at Morgan Bryan’s 
on February 8. He grimly writes, en route Charleston, 
of one impostor, T—y—t, who was fleecing his people 
of one hundred guineas per annum: ‘ Were hea good 
man, I doubt if they would supply him thus.’ For 
seven days he stayed in Charleston, preaching every 
night ‘on subjects of primary importance to their souls.’ 
On March 13 he notes that he has been out for six weeks, 
and ‘ridden near five hundred miles among strangers to 
me, to God, and to the power of religion.’ On April 19 
he held a Conference at G. Hill’s with Dr. Coke, ‘ and 
there was great peace.’ 

In Virginia the testimony of Dr. Coke and O’Kelly 
against slavery, at the house of a Virginian colonel, led 
to great anger, but they ‘came off with whole bones.’ 
The Virginians were greatly agitated by the rules against 
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slavery, and by a proposed petition to the General 
Assembly for the emancipation of the blacks. At York- 
town, where Lord Cornwallis had not long before sur- 
rendered to the American and French armies, Asbury had 
to lodge in the poor-house. ‘ Vulgar wickedness, drink- 
ing, and swearing’ move Asbury in place after place in 
North Virginia at this time. His journal is a Meissonier 
etching. 

A storm in a teacup was raised among the English by 
the waiting of Dr. Coke on General Washington on June 16 
in company with Asbury to present a loyal address from 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. It was interpreted 
as being an act of disloyalty to George III (on the 
part of Dr. Coke especially) by some of the preachers 
in England, when news of it got abroad. Washington 
“received them very politely and gave them his opinion 
against slavery,’ says Asbury. On June 1 the Conference 
met, and Dr. Coke took his leave of America once 
more. 

Coke and Asbury had elaborated a scheme for a high 
school to serve the same purpose as Kingswood School 
in England. They had called it Cokesbury, and Coke 
had chosen to use the word college instead of school. 
Both these things gave Wesley great offence. The 
school was to give a thoroughly good secondary education 
and was badly needed. On July 5, 1785, Asbury went 
to Abingdon to preach the school foundation sermon 
from Ps. lxxviii. 4-8. Some friends wanting to do 
Asbury a good turn found him a travelling wagon costing 
£44. No sooner had he seen it than he had grave 
doubts on the trouble it might cause him in travelling 
and in getting horses. In two months it became quite 
intolerable, and was sold, to be replaced by a light 
second-hand ‘sulky.’ The end of the year found him 
worrying through swampy wilds in Virginia, wading, and 
wetting his books, though, even so, at times managing 
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to get through as much as forty miles in a day, dangers 
or no. 

The year 1786 shows Asbury working in North Carolina, 
Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New Jersey. On 
January 24 he stopped at a tavern where the kindly host 
would not take any pay, having heard him preach three 
years before. In a day’s time he rides fifty miles to the 
Congaree and lodged with a set of gamblers: ‘I neither 
ate bread nor drank water with them. We left these 
blacklegs early next morning, and, after riding nine miles, 
came to a fire, where, stopping and broiling our bacon, 
we had a /igh breakfast.’ On Sunday, February 29, he 
preached on Sandy River and set off in the rain; while 
crossing a ford his companion, M’Daniel, was nearly 
swept away. They rode on to another ford too swollen 
to cross, went up stream, crossed on a log, and swam 
their horses. The following day they nearly lost their 
horses, swept down a stream coming from a dam, and 
carried under a log; however, they ‘got to father 
Sealley’s’ to refit, ‘and had everything comfortable.’ 
In the mountains of North Carolina he rides twenty 
miles a day, preaches sometimes to a handful in a cottage, 
at other times to a hundred. He finds the poor folk at 
Heady’s, in February, have built a log meeting-house and 
welcome him kindly from his long ride in the snow; 
they are ‘ not satisfied with this, but must needs collect a 
little money for me, if I would receive it.’ Asbury had 
a peasant’s suspicion of money, and would never take 
any, unless for the best reason, lest he should lose his 
independence. 

His arrangement of the Form of Discipline is being 
prepared for the press by Brother Dickins in New 
York. Gracious times are noted now, not only at the 
love-feasts but also at the sacraments, which Asbury 
has begun to administer. The married men and 
women are met apart at Widow Bedford’s, and 
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there is great tenderness and tears among them, 
he says. 

In his journal occur gracious words of appreciation of 
hosts and hostesses again and again. The worn, stern, 
itinerant bishop was deeply susceptible to any kindness. 
In September 1786 he goes over his fifteen years of 
journals, correcting and expunging, and notes that the 
conscientious discharge of his pastoral duties requires 
something more than human learning, unwieldy salaries, 
and clerical titles, be they D.D. or bishop ; the eyes of all— 
both preachers and people—will be opened in time. 
Brother Dickins is made an elder, and Asbury is con- 
cerned with raising £500 for Philadelphia church debts. 
Every now and again appear notices of visiting men under 
death sentences, and finding them sometimes ‘ sunk down 
with fear and horror.’ At the year’s end he is at Baltimore 
examining the business of the Book Concern, which 
Brother Dickins has had charge of, and the accounts of 
the Cokesbury College venture. A meeting of the trustees 
of the latter was called, a constitution framed, and new 
members elected. They find they have expended £2,000, 
and agree to furnish two rooms and to send for a Mr. 
Heath as College President, a clergyman whom Wesley 
met at Stourport (Journal, March 23, 1787). So were 
launched the first two ventures in the establishing of 
Church institutions; the Book Concern grew into one 
of the greatest in the world; and the educational 
venture, though doomed for a time to failure by the 
burning of Cokesbury, yet developed in other ways into 
the multitudinous colleges and schools of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

The independent and simple outlook of the Americans 
led to the general superintendent of the Church being 
called a bishop, and this drew from John Wesley a some- 
what tart reproof, which, since it has something in it on 
Cokesbury College as well, had better be inserted here. 
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‘ London, September 20, 1788. 


‘To the Rev. Francis Asbury. 


‘There is indeed a wide difference between the 
relation wherein you stand to the Americans, and the 
relation wherein I stand to all the Methodists. You 
are the elder brother of the American Methodists: I 
am, under God, the father of the whole family. There- 
fore, I naturally care for you all in a manner no other 
person can do. Therefore, in a measure, I provide for 
you all; for the supplies which Dr. Coke provides for 
you, he could not provide, were it not for me—were it 
not that I permit him to collect, but also support him 
in so doing. 

“But in one point, my dear brother, I am a little 
afraid that the doctor and you differ from me. I study 
to be little; you study to be great. I creep; you 
strut along. I found a school; you a college! nay, 
and call it after your own names! O beware, do not 
seek to be something ! Let me be nothing, and “‘ Christ 
be all in all.” 

‘One instance of this, of your greatness, has given 
me great concern. How can you, how dare you, suffer 
yourself to be called Bishop? I shudder, I start at 
the very thought! Men call me knave or a fool, a 
rascal and a scoundrel, and I am content. But they 
shall never by my consent call me Bishop! For my 
sake, for God’s sake, for Christ’s sake, put a full 
end to this! Let the Presbyterians do what they 
please, but let the Methodists know their calling 
better. 

‘Thus, my dear Franky, I have told you all that was 
in my heart. And let this, when I am no more seen, 
bear witness how sincerely I am your affectionate 
friend and brother, 


‘ JoHN WESLEY.’ 
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This letter contains what Asbury calls in 1791 ‘a few 
unpleasant expressions.’ Wesley had an unfortunate 
habit of playing the ecclesiastical father to his preachers. 
This grew on him with his years. The above letter is 
an illustration. He never quite got over the habit of 
treating them as though they were im statu pupillari, 
All his life he kept the reins of government; he never 
sufficiently trusted the Spirit in the body that he 
and his coadjutors had been instrumental in creating. 
Needless to say, this had powerful reactions when he was 
gone. All the history of English Methodism has been 
strewed with the débris of the conflict that his mistaken 
policy initiated. At the long last, in the Church as in 
State, the people govern the people, and truth, and the 
Spirit of Truth, must be trusted; men also demand 
trust, and are justly offended when it is withheld. All 
civilized society is based on trust and loyal co-operation. 
Asbury showed his prescient grasp of the new situation in 
America, and his power to deal effectively with it, when 
he deliberately decided that no such episcopal authority 
as Wesley would have had him exercise would he dream 
of accepting, without first having it granted to him as a 
sacred trust by the deliberate vote of his ministerial 
brethren. This was an act of divine wisdom and prudence. 
It is quite certain that Wesley, with his imperious will 
and Tory principles, combined with his High Church views, 
could not have done what his peasant lieutenant so 
wondrously accomplished. Asbury studied, not only 
Wesley’s discipline, but the temper of the men (and their 
fundamental ideas on all government, whether in State 
or Church) among whom he applied it, and, before issuing 
orders, ensured by his good judgement and tact that they 
would be obeyed. In the long run he performed some- 
thing like a miracle in government, for what seems an 
aristocratic and monarchical ecclesiastical power was 
enthusiastically obeyed in the American Methodist 
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Church, by men who had put down State Churchism, and 
had triumphantly asserted, as against the tyranny of the 
King and the British Parliament, the principle that all 
men are born free and equal, and that the people are not 
governed from above, nor from outside, but by themselves, 
through their own freely chosen and appointed represen- 
tatives. What a king Asbury was among his daring 
fellow itinerants! He held at one time what seems 
almost an absolute autocracy among them. One gasps 
at reading that in one of the Conferences they resolved 
that, ‘on hearing every preacher for and against, the right 
of determination was to rest with him.’ The greatness of 
their trust was matched by the audacity of their action. 
Asbury, of course, was too shrewd and wise and humble to 
take advantage of all that they would fain give him. 
Cromwell refused the crown, and gained a greater thing, 
the Protectorship. Asbury governed by consenting to 
be governed. A free people under a strong episcopal 
authority was ably and successfully controlled, and a royal 
highway was blazed and built through a perfect jungle of 
thorny difficulties. Often Asbury’s despair led him to 
write : ‘ The Lord must see to His own Church.’ And He 
did, through patient, modest Asbury. 

Though Asbury was full of his great work in America 
he always kept in touch with, and sent help to his aged 
parents in England. Here are some sentences of his 
letters to them. Others will occur later on. 


‘Last evening I made an arrangement for a remit- 
tance to you by my agent, John Dickins. It will come 
into your hands in the space of three or four months. 
... I have sold my watch and library and would 
sell my shirt before you should want. I have made 
a reserve for you. I spend very little on myself. 
My friends find me some clothing. I might have 
money, but the wicked world, and those that leave 
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our Connexion, strive to blacken my character by 
saying I have the profits of books at my command, 
and profits from the college, and the schools established 
in many parts of America. These reports I am able 
to refute, and yet, they say, ‘‘He remits money to 
his parents every year.” The contents of a small 
saddlebag will do for me, and one coat in the year. 
Your son Francis is a man of honour and conscience. 
As my father and mother never disgraced me with an 
act of dishonesty, I hope to echo back the same sound 
of an honest, upright man.’ 


VII 


THE METHODIST DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


TuE action of the Christmas Conference was generally 
approved throughout the country. Jesse Lee, the great 
itinerant of the eastern States, says, ‘ The Methodists 
were pretty generally pleased at our becoming a Church, 
and heartily united together in the plan which the 
Conference adopted ; and from that time religion greatly 
revived.’ Wesley had made an abridgement of the 
prayer-book for the American people, and had instituted 
gown and bands for the bishop. But they proved totally 
unfit for the hard life of the West and were soon 
discarded ; the service-book gave way finally to a freer 
form of service. The conditions of life, the new forms 
of service implied by love-feasts, prayer meetings, and 
camp meetings begat a system all its own, and the 
English ordinances became in a few years largely a 
memory. Wesley did his utmost to keep in touch with 
the usages of the English Church, but it proved of no 
avail. There was no reciprocal effort from the other side, 
and the vigour of the new life evinced itself in the creation 
of its own forms of worship. Wesley had omitted from 
his prayer-book most of the Holy Days (so called) ‘as 
at present answering no valuable end’; had shortened 
the form of Service for the Lord’s Day; had omitted 
some sentences from the Offices of Baptism and for the 
Burial of the Dead; and had left out many Psalms, 
and many parts of others, as being ‘highly improper for 
the mouths of a Christian congregation.’ The Articles 
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of Religion he had reduced by fifteen, omitting Articles 
319; 19; 15, 17,' 18; .20, 21, 23, 35; 36) 37; and: parts 
of 6, 9, and 19. In regard to the Discipline: at the head 
stood the superintendents, who were soon called bishops. 
Then came the ‘assistants,’ ie. elders and deacons. 
After those the unordained preachers, or ‘helpers.’ 
The superintendents ordained superintendents, elders, 
and deacons, and presided at Conferences, fixed the 
appointments of the preachers, and exercised authority 
between the sessions of the Conferences, removing 
preachers, hearing appeals, and generally ordering in 
Church life. The bishop exercised a veto power in 
Conference in regard to those elected to orders. Bishops 
were chosen by majorities of Conference, and by the 
consent and laying on of the hands of the bishop. The 
bishop had no diocese and no different pay from the 
preachers, i.e. had the uniform stipend of sixty-four 
dollars. The ‘assistant’ kept the charge of his district ; 
saw the other preachers did their work and behaved well, 
and that they did not want for anything; renewed 
tickets, held watchnights, love-feasts, and Quarterly 
Meetings, and looked after the stewards and leaders 
of the Societies; saw their accounts were right; saw 
that a proper list of members was kept ; that the rules were 
read and observed; sent an account of his circuit half- 
yearly to the bishop. He had also to see the Societies 
were well supplied with books, especially Kempis, Instruc- 
tions for Children, and Primitive Physic. The ‘assistant’ 
subsequently became the ‘presiding elder,’ and was 
placed over several circuits. The ‘elder’ had to adminis- 
ter the sacrament and perform all other rites of the 
liturgy. About one fourth of the preachers were elected 
to orders in the Christmas Conference. The deacon was 
ordained to baptize in the presence of the elder, and to 
assist him in his functions. The ‘helpers’ were all the 
rest of the preachers: they preached, met the Society 
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and bands weekly, visited the sick, and met the leaders 
weekly. A pretty strict line was drawn between the 
ordained and unordained men, and the administration 
of the sacraments was kept for the ordained alone, 
unless special authorization were given by the 
bishop. 

The Christmas Conference of 1784 made no provision 
for a successor. Forsome years after, any new legislation 
was presented to the several Annual Conferences, a 
majority being enough to enact the law for the area. 
This continued till 1792, when a General Conference 
was held, but no Minutes kept. In 1796 another 
General Conference was held, and since then they 
have been held quadrennially. The Annual Conferences 
were sectional meetings of the one undivided ministry. 
Three were appointed for 1785, six for 1788, eleven 
for 1789, and in 1790 there were, beside the two 
Eastern Conferences, two beyond the Alleghanies. 

At the Annual Conferences at first the bishop appointed 
the preachers without a Cabinet ; there were no presiding 
elders. Every three months each circuit met in quarterly 
meeting, travelling preachers, local preachers, exhorters, 
leaders, stewards, and, later, the trustees and Sunday- 
school superintendents, to consider the circuit interests, 
and to attend to an even more important business 
—to engage in singing, praying, and exhortation. The 
huge company that gathered often overflowed the 
accommodation, and great power and blessing attended 
the couple of days’ preaching and love-feast services. 

The awkwardness of the English usages, when imposed 
upon the very different circumstances of the Americans, 
necessarily led to much friction in the early days of the 
new organization. Coke had to be rebuked for over- 
riding the Americans while absent from America, owing 
to his altering the date and place of the meeting of the 
Conference of 1787, even though he pleaded the authority 
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of John Wesley. The American preachers had previously 
fixed three Conferences at various points, and fixed the 
times, and were not disposed to have their arrangements 
disturbed to suit an absentee bishop. Coke gave a 
solemn written engagement to keep himself from 
administering affairs when absent from the United 
States, to ordain, and to preside at Conferences when 
in the States, and to keep himself to those things 
only, and to travelling at large. This was given on 
May 2, 1787. 

They then turned themselves to the authority of John 
Wesley. They had declared themselves in 1784 ready 
to ‘obey his commands,’ as they acknowledged them- 
selves ‘ his sons in the gospel.’ Asbury had been ‘ mute’ 
when they entangled themselves in this way, his modesty 
preventing his interference. But in 1786 Wesley had 
sent to Dr. Coke a letter appointing a Conference in Balti- 
more on May 1, 1787, and had desired that Richard 
Whatcoat should be appointed a superintendent. He had 
also given directions for Freeborn Garrettson to be 
appointed a superintendent for Nova Scotia. This was 
too much for the Americans, who thought their ‘father in 
the gospel’ had infringed their rights. They were not 
disposed to take bishops at dictation. The preachers 
saw in Whatcoat a man of too little American experience 
for the discharge of such large functions, and thought they 
saw in the appointment a cover for the recall of Asbury. 
That was enough. Coke’s quoting of their filial declara- 
tion in the 1784 Christmas Conference added fuel to the 
fire. Limits must be assigned to such statements, they 
argued, and as the matter was pressed, they rescinded the 
engagement by a majority vote, and it was accordingly 
dropped from the Minutes. Asbury sat silent. They 
wrote Wesley a loving letter inviting him to visit his 
spiritual children and thus to gain the information 
necessary for handling the situation. They also insisted 
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that if Garrettson were made a Nova Scotian super- 
intendent he must confine himself to that area; but 
Garrettson would not be made superintendent on those 
terms. Jesse Lee, the famous New England itinerant, 
said of the 1784 declaration and their present action: 
‘ If there was anything improper in the business, it was in 
entering into the engagement, and not in departing from 
it.’ Wesley’s name was dropped from the American 
Minutes. That was a bombshell. The Americans 
asserted their freedom. Wesley was angry, and wrote 
bitterly : ‘It was not well judged of Brother Asbury to 
suffer, much less directly encourage, the foolish step of 
the last Conference.’. Asbury stated that he would have 
submitted to Wesley’s rule, ‘ but the Americans were too 
jealous to bind themselves to yield to him in all things 
relative to Church government.’ Of course, in time the 
storm subsided, and in two years the name of John Wesley 
appeared again on the roll of the preachers. The question 
then ran : 

‘Question 1: Who are the persons that exercise the 
episcopal office in the Methodist Church in Europe 
and America?’ 

‘Answer: John Wesley, Thomas Coke, and Francis 
Asbury, by regular order and succession.’ 

The republicans had asserted their freedom ; the crisis 
was safely passed; the Declaration of Independence of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of America had been 
effectively proclaimed. American Methodism from that 
point proceeded on its independent way, and shows in 
later days its sense of realities by calling Asbury the 
Father of American Methodism. 





ASBURY AT DREW SEMINARY 
see p, 112 





VIII 


ASBURY IN FULL STRIDE: 1787 TO THE 
GENERAL CONFERENCE OF 1792 


THE year 1787 sees Asbury travelling in Virginia, North 
Carolina, Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and back 
to Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware. ‘ Brother Poythress 
frightened me with the idea of the Great Swamp, the east 
end of the Dismal; but I could not consent to go sixty 
miles around ; so we ventured through, and neither we 
nor our horses received any injury,’ he says in February. 
The swamps and rivers of the first three months of the 
year are intolerable. ‘I felt the power of death as I rode 
along.’ He suffers much from exposure at nights, colds, 
high fever, toothache. His horse is stiff, goes with a 
swelled head, and is almost foundered. He ‘always has,’ 
he says, ‘hard struggles to get to Charleston. Lord give 
me patience and bear me up!’ At Santee Ferry on 
Sunday, April 1, he swims his horse several times, and he 
was not wet much higher than his knees: he rides thirty 
miles and the next day fifty (poor horse !). He covers in 
one week 300 miles and preaches ‘ only about half the 
time’ and prays that the Lord may seal His word ‘ that 
all the toil of man and beast be not in vain.’ Wherever 
he goes he prays, if he but stops for a little refreshment. 
Dr. Coke travels with him in May, and they are at Perry 
Hall settling the conveyance of Cokesbury. His delight 
is to get away from the cities and to live the itinerant life 
of hard fixed rule, labouring for souls, especially the poor, 
among whom he enjoys ‘ great freedom in speaking.’ He 
finds West Point very wonderful in appearance on June 16, 
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and on the 18th is ‘ engaged in a close examination of 
Colonel P , who is on the point of death, and to whom 
he subsequently administered the sacrament.’ On June 22 
in New Jersey he preaches in a stone church after a 
thirty-mile ride ; then he proceeds on his way till Io p.m. 
through heavy rain, much tried in body and mind, and 
adds, ‘I had nothing to eat but a little bread and milk, 
and that made me sick.’ In two days’ time he is preach- 
ing to a thousand on a Sunday, and baptized many 
infants and adults, by sprinkling and by immersion—till 
he is ‘ tired 1m, but not of, the work.’ On December 6 
Cokesbury College was opened and twenty-five students 
admitted, and he proceeded thence to Baltimore, ‘ much 
engaged in temporal concerns.’ On the 2oth he records 
that he and his companion ‘paid eight shillings at 
Mrs. H’s. for our oats, and six for our fodder, exclusive 
of charge for lodging, as she said.’ On the 24th the 
spiritual depression of his soul clears at Brother 
Cannon’s—‘ and that night while sleeping I dreamed I 
was praying for sanctification, and God very sensibly 
filled me with love till I awaked shouting, Glory, glory 
to God! My soul was all in a flame. I had never felt 
so much of God in my life; and so I continued. This 
was on Christmas Day—a great day to me.’ 





In 1788 Asbury is in the midst of prosperity. At a 
Quarterly Meeting in January there is great meeting 
‘with the cry of glory.’ Brother Cox relates how in 
Sussex Circuit 1,400 had been converted during the year, 
white and black, and there are more in Brunswick Circuit. 
One meeting lasts for four hours. He seldom mounts his 
horse for less than twenty miles, and frequently forty or 
fifty, in moving from one circuit to another : ‘ in travelling 
thus I suffer much from hunger and cold.’ In the low- 
lands of North Carolina he finds ‘ death! death! death!’ 
His heart is melted for a prayerless people. One night— 
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February 16—he calls at Colonel C——’s for shelter, 
“a poor place for religion, but we met with good 
entertainment.’ The next day he preached on Peter’s 
denial. ‘x. He was self-confident. 2. Followed afar off. 
3. Mixed with the wicked. 4. Denied his discipleship, and 
then his Lord.’ On Sunday, March 16, the Charleston 
congregation was crowded and a riot was attempted, 
resulting in great confusion, ‘ladies leaping out of the 
windows.’ At night stones were thrown on all sides, one 
coming near him in the pulpit— our friends are afraid 
of the cross there.’ On April 1 he is at a long-wished-for 
goal—Georgia. The Indians had butchered here a hundred 
people at their last rupture. At their little Conference 
they have to meet a £60 deficiency in the quarterage ; 
one-third was made up. On April 22 he is in Rutherford, 
North Carolina. ‘Both saddles were broken; both 
horses were foundered; both their backs were sore— 
so we stopped a few days.’ On April 28 he makes for 
Holstein and entered on the mountains. A thunderstorm 
made him take shelter in a ‘ dirty house where you might 
have taken filth from the floor with a spade.’ Wet wood 
gives difficulty with a fire. They press on ‘and reach 
Ward’s at night.’ The next day they hire a young man 
to swim a river for a canoe, in which they crossed, swim- 
ming their horses. The waters were up and they had to 
take an old road over the mountains. Night came on. 
Asbury had a violent headache, the mountain was steep 
up and down. He prayed for help. Profuse perspiration 
burst out and his fever subsided. They got in to Greer’s, 
and next day went through woods where his pack-horse 
would neither follow, lead, nor drive, so fond was he of 
the green herbage. ‘I tried the lead, and he pulled back. 
I tied his head up to prevent his grazing, and he ran back. 
The weather was excessively warm. Iwas much fatigued, 
and my temper not a little tried. . . . This has been an 
awful journey to me. . . . After riding seventy-five miles 
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I have still thirty-five miles to General Russell’s. I rest 
one day to relieve man and beast.’ The picture is a very 
living one to a missionary. In May he rides 300 miles 
through mountains in one week in North Carolina. 

In July he writes an account at some length with more 
than ordinary vividness, that brings very powerfully the 
life of the great itinerant before us. 


Thursday, July 10, 1788.—We had to cross the Alleghany 
Mountain again at a bad passage. Our course lay over 
mountains and through valleys, and the mud and mire was 
such as might scarcely be expected in December. We came 
to an old, forsaken habitation in Tyger’s Valley. Here our 
horses grazed about while we boiled our meat. Midnight 
brought us up at Jones’s after riding forty, or perhaps fifty, 
miles. The old man, our host, was kind enough to wake us 
up at four o’clock in the morning. We journeyed on through 
devious, lonely wilds, where no food might be found, except 
what grew in the woods or was carried with us. We met 
with two women who were going to see their friends and to 
attend the Quarterly Meeting at Clarksburg. Near midnight 
we stopped at A—’s, who hissed his dogs at us, but the 
women were determined to get to Quarterly Meeting, so 
we went in. Our supper was tea. Brothers Phoebus and 
Cook took to the woods, old gave up his bed to the 
women. I lay along the floor on a few deer-skins with the 
fleas. That night our poor horses got no corn, and next 
morning they had to swim across the Monongahela. After 
a twenty miles’ ride we came to Clarksburg, and man and 
beast were so done that it took us ten hours to accomplish 
it. . . . We rode thirty miles to Father Haymond’s after 
three o’clock Sunday afternoon, and made it nearly eleven 
before we came in. After midnight we went to rest and rose 
at five o’clock next morning. My mind has been severely 
tried under the great fatigue endured both by myself and 
my horse. Oh, how glad I should be of a plain, clean plank 
to lie on, as preferable to most of the beds. And where the 
beds are in a bad state the floors are worse. The gnats are 
almost as troublesome here as the mosquitoes in the lowlands 
of the sea-board. This country will require much work to 
make it tolerable. The people are, many of them, of the 
boldest cast of adventurers, and some of the decencies of 
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civilized society are scarcely regarded, two instances of 
which I myself witnessed. The great landholders who are 
industrious will soon show the effects of the aristocracy of 
wealth by lording it over their .poorer neighbours, and by 
securing to themselves all the offices of profit or honour. 
On the one hand, savage warfare teaches them to be cruel, 
and on the other, the preaching of Antinomians poisons them 
with error in doctrine. Good moralists they are not, and 
good Christians they cannot be, unless they are better taught. 


On September 10 he is at Baltimore Conference, but 
will not preach because his mind is ‘ clogged by business.’ 
The college has caused him trouble. Both teachers 
have left, one for incompetency and one to pursue riches. 
During the Conference a revival breaks out and sinners 
cry aloud for mercy. Before the year ends he has gone 
through Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
and Virginia. Whatcoat is in his company. Cokesbury 
College is heavily in debt and Asbury is much troubled 
about it, but the Lord raises him up helpers, for which 
he is ‘thankful to God and man.’ He speaks at this 
time of a ‘ noble shout ’ among the people as he preaches. 
Many rumours come to Asbury of Cokesbury being an 
object of malice, and attempts being made to burn it 
down. On Christmas Day he notes ‘an offensive smell 
of rum among the people.’ 


The year 1789 finds him going through the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Virginia, Maryland, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and back again down south, ending the year in Virginia. 
On March 15 he says: ‘I received a bitter fill from one 
of my greatest friends.’ In June Dr. Coke leaves for 
England, and Asbury is reading Whiston’s translation 
of the Apostolical Institutions (so called) and Cave’s 
Lives of the Apostles and Fathers. On June 19 he makes 
a significant entry. North River. . . 


Our congregations are small; the craft is in danger; 
we are therefore not to wonder if we meet with opposition, 
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To begin at the right end of the work is to go first to the poor ; 
these will, the rich may possibly, hear the truth: there are 
many among us who have blundered here... it seems 
as though I should die amongst this people with exertions 
and grief. . . . The number of the candidates for the ministry 
are many, from which circumstance I am led to think that 
the Lord is about greatly to enlarge the borders of Zion. 


On September 21 he is in Cokesbury, and laments 
the death of a pious lad. In November he has fever 
and hoarseness, and says, for the first time, “I am 
growing old: and I live much in southern climes.’ In 
November he has a school for charity boys on his 
mind, and is concerned about its expenditure being 
met—£200 a year. 


The poverty of the people and the general scarcity of 
money is the great source of our difficulties. The support 
of our preachers who have families absorbs our collections, 
so that neither do our elders nor the charity school get 
much. We have the poor, but they have no money; and 
the worldly, wicked rich we do not choose to ask. 


Uncommon power attends the meetings, ‘and the 
saints of the world are dreadfully displeased; the best 
evidence it is of God,’ says Asbury. The Slavery ques- 
tion is moving the people. Asbury says: ‘I know not 
which to pity most, the slaves or their masters.’ 


The year 1790 finds Asbury meeting with great opposi- 
tion from James O’Kelly, one of the presiding elders, 
who complains bitterly of Asbury’s power as a bishop, 
and bids him cease his exercise of it for a year, else he 
must use his influence against him. Asbury notes that 
a presiding elder lives with his men in his district all 
the year round, while the bishop is only there for three 
weeks: who then has the greater chance of exercising 
influence and power? Asbury’s note on the news of 
the French Revolution must have surprised many an 
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English Methodist. ‘I have read an account of the 
wonderful revolution in France; may the good of Pro- 
testantism and the glory of God be advanced by it!’ 
He notes a ‘night meeting,’.on January 22, that lasted 
six hours ; “we were speaking about four hours, besides 
nearly two spent in prayer.’ Tantae molis erat Romanam 
condere gentem. At this time there are frequent references 
to the popular love of strong drink. ‘At P.’s,’ he says 
on February 24, ‘ the love of strong drink carries almost 
all away. ... We [he and Whatcoat] appointed a 
night meeting. There came only two men, and they 
were drunk.’ He rides thirty miles through heavy 
sands and ‘found another drunken quarter, where they 
pass for Christians.’ ‘I was clear in not receiving any- 
thing without paying for it.’ He will be under no 
obligation to such people. He goes eight days running 
at the rate of twenty miles a day, then at the rate of 
thirty. At Georgia again in March he finds a deficiency 
of £74 in providing for the preachers, who only get sixty- 
four dollars per annum. In April he stops, ill, at Colonel 
Graham’s in North Carolina, and is comforted by the 
thought that he meets true religion amongst all sects 
and denominations. He laconically remarks of Sister B., 
whose funeral sermon he is asked to preach: ‘She was 
formerly a Presbyterian; then a Methodist; and last 
of all a Christian.’ On April 5 he sleeps at Beaver Dam 
in Tyger’s Valley in a cabin without a cover, except a 
few boards; it thundered heavily, rained, and there 
was ‘a most hideous yelling of wolves around.’ The 
following day he is in Tennessee, crossing Stone Mountain 
by a very rough path. They reached Watanga and 
swam their horses, crossing in a canoe, then they ascended 
Iron Mountain, ‘ where we had many a seat to rest, and 
many a weary step to climb.’ Eighteen miles farther 
on they prepare for danger in crossing the wilderness 
He finds the preachers emaciated, indifferently clad, 
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and subject to hard fare; yet he hopes they are rich in 
faith. He is ill and finds life a burden, yet travels 
through the dismal wild, stopping in a house where a 
man has been killed by savages ; ‘ and oh, poor creatures ! 
they are little removed from savages themselves,’ he 
exclaims, and feels he is in danger himself, but knows 
God will keep him, whilst thousands pray for him. At 
this point their horses were stolen, and ‘they were not 
to be found without a great sum.’ They loaded a little 
horse with Asbury’s great bags, four saddles, blankets, 
and provender, and went afoot ten miles, when their 
horses were brought to them and the bringers were glad 
to take what they could get. Next day they stayed 
with a distiller, who boasted of making £300 a year ‘ by 
brewing his poison.” High words passed between him 
and Asbury because the latter denounced distilling and 
slave-holding ; the loud praying of the Methodists also 
offended him. 

They are in the midst of Indian dangers. These are 
vividly portrayed. 


Wednesday, April 28, 1790.—We rode down to Blackmore’s 
station. Here the people have been forted on the north 
side of Clinch. Poor Blackmore has had a son and daughter 
killed by the Indians. They are of opinion here that the 
Cherokees were the authors of the mischief. I also received 
an account of two families having been killed, and of one 
female that was taken prisoner and afterward retaken by 
the neighbours and brought back. 

Friday, April 30, 1790.—Crossed Clinch about two miles 
below the fort. In passing along I saw the precipice from 
which Blackmore’s unhappy son leaped into the river after 
receiving the stroke of the tomahawk in his head. I suppose, 
by the measure of my eye, it must be between fifty and sixty 
feet descent. His companion was shot dead upon the spot. 
This happened on April 6, 1789. 

Tuesday, May 11, 1790.—Crossed Kentucky River. I was 
strongly outdone for want of sleep, having been greatly 
deprived of it in my journey through the wilderness, which 
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is like being at sea in some respects, and in others worse. 
Our way is over mountains, steep hills, deep rivers, and 
muddy creeks; a thick growth of reeds for miles together, 
and no inhabitants but wild beasts and savage men. Some- 
times, before I am aware, my ideas would be leading me 
to be looking out ahead for a fence, and I would, without 
reflection, try to recollect the houses we should have lodged 
at in the wilderness. I slept about an hour the first night and 
about two the last. We ate no regular meal, our bread grew 
short, and I was much spent. I saw the graves of the slain— 
twenty-four in one camp. I learn that they had set no guard, 
and that they were up late playing at cards. A poor woman 
of the company had dreamed three times that the Indians 
had surprised and killed them all. She urged her husband 
to entreat the people to set a guard, but they only abused 
him, and cursed him for his pains. As the poor woman was 
relating her last dream, the Indians came upon the camp ; 
she and her husband sprung away, one east, the other west, 
and escaped. She afterwards came back and witnessed the 
carnage. These poor sinners appeared to be ripe for destruc- 
tion. I received an account of the death of another wretch, 
who was shot through the heart, although he had vaunted 
with horrid oaths that no Creek Indian could kill him. These 
are some of the melancholy accidents to which the country 
is subject for the present. As to the land, it is the richest 
body of fertile soil I have ever beheld. 


Monday, May 24, 1790.—We set out on our return through 
the wilderness with a large and helpless company. We had 
about fifty people, twenty of whom were armed, and five of 
whom might have stood fire. To preserve order and harmony 
we had articles drawn up for, and signed by, the company, 
and I arranged the people according to the regulations 
agreed upon. Some disaffected gentlemen, who would 
neither sign nor come under discipline, had yet the impudence 
to murmur when left behind. The first night we lodged 
some miles beyond the Hazel-Patch. The next day we 
discovered signs of Indians, and some thought they heard 
voices. We therefore thought it better to travel on, and 
did not encamp until three o’clock, halting on the east side 
of Cumberland River. We had gnats enough. We had an 
alarm, but it turned out to be a false alarm. A young 
gentleman, a Mr. Alexander, behaved exceedingly well, 
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but his tender frame was not adequate to the fatigues to 
be endured, and he had wellnigh fainted on the road to 
Cumberland Gap. Brother Massie was captain, and, finding 
I had gained authority among the people, I acted some- 
what in the capacity of an adjutant and quartermaster 
amongst them. At the foot of the mountain the company 
separated. The greater part went on with me to Powell’s 
River. Here we slept on the earth, and next day made the 
Grassy Valley. Several of the company, who were not 
Methodists, expressed their high approbation of our conduct, 
and most affectionately invited us to their houses. The 
journeys of each day were as follows: Monday forty-five 
miles; Tuesday fifty miles; Wednesday sixty miles. 


When Asbury describes a scene at length he is pretty 
hard to beat, especially if it be something grim and 
tragic; his bare style matches the fact and produces 
a living picture. These extracts, which are much longer 
than his usual accounts, give their own valuable picture 
of the life and dangers of those hardy settlers that climbed 
the Alleghanies to find homes in the rich lands beyond, 
that are drained into the Ohio, the Tennessee, and, 
finally, into the Mississippi. It was a dream of Asbury’s 
to find himself at last on the banks of that Father of 
Waters in the pursuit of his Master’s work, but it was 
never realized. 

An attempt was made by Asbury and Coke to govern 
the vast area, with its growing band of preachers and 
people, by a representative Council, but this was thwarted. 
The preachers were not prepared to appoint representa- 
tives as yet. A foretaste of what it would mean to 
attempt to carry it was given Asbury when he brought 
the matter before the Virginian Conference in June. 
The preachers would have nothing to do with it. To 
carry it would mean carrying it through twenty-four 
Conferences and this would take two years—an impos- 
sible task. Two sessions of the Council in 1789 and 1790 
were held, but no other. In its place a General 
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Conference was held in 1792. The work of God is going 
forward, to Asbury’s delight: ‘ Jersey flames with religion.’ 
The college and the printing affairs give Asbury much 
work at Conference times. In July of this year (1790) 
he is very ill and drags a weary body from point to point. 
He speaks of many bears in the Green Brier district, a 
child having been killed by one; next day he rides to 
Drinnon’s, whose wife was killed and his son taken 
prisoner by Indians. On he goes through Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, ‘finding Satan inside and outside the 
house, and through the windows’ at Wilmington ; ‘ but 
good was done.’ The Pennsylvania Conference in 
September reveals the fact that the printing establish- 
ment is in.a good state—Brother Dickins has been doing 
his work well; the Society in Philadelphia is poor: 
‘perhaps it is well; when men become rich, they some- 
times forget that they are Methodists.’ In November 
he relates a sudden dropping of the wind, when it had 
been blowing fiercely, as soon as he entered a boat. He 
says in common-sense fashion: ‘If this were not an 
answer to prayer, it was as I prayed.’ Then he 
reproves himself for laughing suddenly and violently 
at hearing a man had set an old negress slave 
at liberty ‘because she had too much religion for 
him.’ At the year end Cokesbury College had had 
£300 subscriptions given to it—the day of small 
things. 

The Council that had been outlined to help in the 
administration of the affairs of the Church met in 
December at Baltimore. They took counsel, but wisely 
declined to send out recommendations. The Council, 
while helping the bishops, proved an inadequate mode of 
government. They gave some advice on printing books, 
and on raising a loan of £1,000, payable in two years, to 
help Cokesbury College. 

At the year end Asbury says : 
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My soul has been kept in great peace, and almost in 
constant prayer ; I wish to feel so placed as not to have 
any acid in my temper, nor a frown or wrinkle on my 
brow; to bear all things, do all things, suffer all things, 
from the ignorance or weakness of the children of God, 
or the wickedness of the sons and daughters of Satan. 


Here speaks out the ‘ man in Christ ’ that Asbury was, 
and desired to be; and here is revealed the secret of his 
matchless influence in the early years of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 


Asbury begins the year 1791 somewhat gloomily. 
‘My fare is sometimes poor, my rides are long, my horse 
is lame; yet, while Christ is mine, I feel nothing like 
murmuring or discontent.’ Cold and hunger are felt by 
him ; and the people are wild and unfeeling. But soon 
he notes that he and his travelling companion were happy 
as princes in a palace, for at Sandhills in February they 
slept in a separate cabin by themselves eight feet wide 
and nine feet long. The Council causes him much trouble, 
its having met being misconstrued. Rumour, the lying 
jade, had made and magnified mischief. He ‘ trusts God 
with his own cause’ as he journeys and preaches through 
South Carolina. Dr. Coke, who had backed the meeting 
of the Council, arrived from England in March with a 
changed mind ; and Asbury perfectly calmly acceded to a 
General Conference, to meet in 1792. Asbury meets with 
people who want to choose their own ministers ; a thing 
quite new amongst Methodists. He notes that he lodged 
with Mr. Henry, a Jew, and they read Hebrew for part of 
the night, and would have been pleased to have spent the 
whole so, ‘ with so good a scholar.’ He and Coke hold a 
Conference in Georgetown in April, and find the work 
very dead. The people are too much occupied with the 
Creek Indians, arranging trade, land questions, slave- 
buying, &c. But there was ‘a shaking’ when he 
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preached from Rom. x. 21. They sit at Conference till 
midnight. 

On Friday, April 29, at Port Royal, came news of 
Wesley’s death. Here is Asbury’s comment. 


The solemn news reached our ears that the public papers 
had announced the death of that dear man of God, John 
Wesley. He died in his own house in London, in the eighty- 
eighth year of his age, after preaching the gospel sixty-four 
years. When we consider his plain and nervous writings ; 
his uncommon talent for sermonizing and journalizing ; 
that he had a steady flow of animal spirits ; so much of the 
spirit of government in him ; his knowledge as an observer ; 
his attainments as ascholar; his experience as a Christian,— 
I conclude his equal is not to be found among all the sons of 
Adam he may have left behind. Brother Coke was sunk in 
spirit, and wished to hasten home immediately. For myself, 
notwithstanding my long absence from Mr. Wesley, and 
a few unpleasant expressions in some of the letters that the 
dear old man has written me (occasioned by the misrepre- 
sentations of others), I feel the stroke most sensibly; and 
I expect I shall never read his works without reflecting on 
the loss which the Church of God has sustained by his death. 
Dr. Coke, accompanied by Brother C— and Dr. G—, set 
out for Baltimore in order to get the most speedy passage 
to England ; leaving me to fill the appointments. 


The next day he overtook Dr. Coke and his company, 
owing to their having a horse that had turned sick. 
Asbury gave them his well, old one, and helped them 
forward. Then he made for Maryland and found himself 
face to face with a vast money demand at Cokesbury— 
they had spent £700 in five months. Then he moves on 
through Pennsylvania and New Jersey with its Conference, 
to a New York Conference, preaching em route as usual ; 
sinners tremble in the meetings. ‘ What hath God 
wrought !’ he exclaims as he notes the great additions 
to the Society at Trenton in eighteen years, for in those 
days there were no Conferences for his thoughts. In the 
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New York Conference there were thirty preachers, ‘ with 
not a frown, or sign of sour temper, or an unkind 
word.’ 

In June he is in civilized Connecticut, never out of sight 
of a house ; sometimes he has a sight of ‘ many churches 
and steeples, built neatly of wood.’ He opines there must 
have been religion there once, though he fears it is now 
more formal than real—a people without family prayer he 
cannot think religious. The laughing and playing of 
wild young people in the galleries of the Presbyterian 
church distresses him, as does the heavy and lifeless 
behaviour of the old below. The New England folk 
are not quite those that Asbury can handle best ; 
though they gather ‘ in great multitudes’ to hear him. At 
Stratford the town hall is shut against him. He preached 
in a public-house ; ‘Some smiled, some laughed, some 
swore, some talked, some prayed, some wept.’ There were 
twenty in the Methodist Society, ‘some of them con- 
verted ’ ; but they had no house of worship. He preached 
at New Haven and the president of the college and many 
students came. But they gave him no hospitality or 
kindness ; should they come to Cokesbury or Baltimore 
they would be differently treated. ‘ They used me like a 
fellow Christian, in coming to hear me preach, and like a 
stranger in other respects.’ He passes through to Rhode 
Island, and finds the New Light Baptists very kind in 
place after place. The type of his sermons at this time 
may be gauged from his divisions. At Providence he 
preaches from Gal. vi. 14, ‘ plain and pointed.’ 


I endeavoured 10 show : 

I. What it is for a man to glory in a thing. 

2. What men glory in, which is not the Cross of Christ. 

3. What it is to glory in the Cross of Christ. 

4. How a person may know when he glories in the 
Cross of Christ—namely, by the world’s being crucified 
to him, and he unto the world, 
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Then he came to Boston ‘through dust and heat’ 
(June 23). They are respectable folk, who treat him 
coldly ; ‘in Charleston, wicked Charleston, six years ago, 
a stranger, I was kindly invited to eat and drink by many 
—here by none.’ He numbers seventeen meeting-houses 
of the various denominations. He rode to Salem ‘ and 
saw the witches’ calvary, also the graves of those put to 
death, suffering persecution from those who had suffered 
persecution—such, and so strangely contradictory, is 
man.’ He is ‘ convinced the Methodists have the most 
religion,’ and is confirmed in his choice. On July 4, 
Jesse Lee ‘put a paper in his hand proposing the election 
of not less than two, nor more than four, preachers from 
every Conference, to form a General Conference in 
Baltimore in December 1792, to be continued annually.’ 
His intercourse for a long time in New England with men 
of the other Churches makes him long for Methodist 
intercourse once more. At Litchfield he found a people 
who beat all others ‘in talking long and correctly and 
seriously about trifles.’ On his long journeyings he has 
gone about 1,500 miles of late, and is glad to be back in 
New York. ‘Food, raiment, and a little rest is all I 
want,’ he says, when writing of requital ‘ for his labour 
for God and Christ and souls.’ He was ready to complain 
one day, ‘when the sight of an Irishwoman on the 
road, bareheaded and barefooted, with a heavy child 
on her shoulders, who declared she had begged her 
way from Canada, stilled all murmuring.’ These 
vignettes are revelatory of the times of Asbury 
and relieve the monotony of his diary; it was a 
hard time. In New Jersey he visited Batstow iron- 
works, and advised the people to build a house 
(chapel) for the benefit of the ‘rude and rough iron- 
workers, strangely ignorant of God.’ Through Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, and Maryland he goes on his way, 
preaching and praying till he comes to the Virginian 
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Conference on December 14, then on to another on the 
18th, at Lane’s chapel. 


The year 1792 finds Asbury reading his Hebrew Bible— 
a few chapters. He goes across the Roanoak River on a 
snowy day in a leaky flat which they were obliged to 
bale as they went: it was five miles across at the point. 
Here he sold his carriage and took to his horse again. 
He had a 200-mile journey in snow and ice to his next 
Conference, at Green Hills, North Carolina: feeling the 
cold severely, and weak in body. From December 7 to 
January 29 he has gone nearly 800 miles! He makes 
thirty miles in a day, even with hail and rain. Caesar 
would have done little better. At last he reached 
Charleston on January 11, to find a seceder has carried 
off about twenty white members from the Church, 
because the preachers do not wear gown and bands, and 
do not pay sufficient respect to Mr. Wesley! He gave 
the Charleston members a connected account of the rise 
of Methodism, his own life, and the growth of Methodism 
in America, dispelling the prejudice and ignorance 
abroad. He is struck at Providence with ‘ the necessity 
of preaching boldly in all companies, as if in the pulpit. 
.. . If souls are converted to God, it answers no 
valuable purpose thereafter to disciple them to ourselves,’ 
he writes—a great testimony. He goes through Virginia 
and into Tennessee, travelling in company through the 
wilderness, where the Indians have been murdering men 
since he was there last ; they are made to move slowly 
and heavily by reason of ‘the encumbrances—women 
and children.’ In Kentucky, at Rock Castle, he found 
“such a set of sinners as made it next to hell itself, and 
his corn cost him a dollar a bushel.’ At West Fork 
he has to swim the river, and his horse nearly failed. 


I was steeped in water to the waist. About seven o’clock 
with hard pushing we reached the Crab Orchard. How 
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much I have suffered in this journey is known to God and 
myself. What added much to its disagreeableness is the 
extreme filthiness of the houses. I was seized with a severe 
flux which followed me eight days. For some time I kept 
up, but at last found myself under the necessity of taking 
to my bed. 


Nineteen days later he says: 


Monday, April 23.—I am too much in company and hear 
so much about Indians, convention, treaty, killing, and 
scalping that my attention is drawn more to these things 
than I could wish. I found it good to get alone in the woods 
and converse with God. 


He meets his Conference, and then prepares to return 
through the dangerous wilderness once more, travelling 
in company. Fever and pain are his portion, and lack 
of rest adds to his exhaustion. He says at one point: 


I stretched myself on the cold ground, and, borrowing 
clothes to keep me warm, by the mercy of God I slept for 
four or five hours. Next morning we set off early... . 
Here [Richland Creek] we were in danger, if anywhere. 
I could have slept, but was afraid. Seeing the drowsiness 
of the company, I walked the encampment and watched the 
sentries the whole night. Early next morning we made 
our way to Robinson’s station. We had the best company 
I ever met with—thirty-six good travellers and a few 
warriors. 


In five days he got through to safety at Crabb’s on 
May 5. On the 7th he remarks that a man had had 
his wife and children murdered by the Indians. And 
so, journeying on, he got to Holstein for his 
Conference on May 12. 

The Conferences were sometimes seasons of spiritual. 
revival; he notes ten souls converted at one in 
Rehoboth. Tales of Indian massacres are sprinkled 
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over his pages in these years; the allusions are grim 
and terrible. 

May 26, 1792.—We stopped at Capt. S—’s, where there 
were several families crowded together, for fear of the 
Indians. The upper end of the [Tyger’s] Valley has been 
depopulated; one family has been destroyed since I was 
last here. 


He goes forward through Virginia, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts, preaching. He notes 
a revival at Tolland with one hundred and fifty con- 
verted, and twice the number awakened. He repeats 
the current saying, ‘The Eastern people are not to 
be moved,’ only to correct it: ‘Touch but the right 
string, and they will be moved.’ ‘I am weary of 
staying three days in one house,’ he adds. The Albany 
and New York Conferences cheer him. ‘I was much 
obliged to my friend for renewing my clothing and 
giving me a little pocket money; this is better than 
£500 per annum.’ Refitted, he sets off for another year’s 
travel, ere he be back in New York again. 

In Ebenezer, New Jersey, in September, the mob was 
raised against him as he preached, the street was in an 
uproar, and there was fighting, swearing, threatening, 
&c. ‘The watchmen were asleep and the magistrates 
dozing at home,’ remarks Asbury; and he prophesies 
that, if they do not reform, pestilence will come among 
them ; the spirit of prayer has ceased in the churches 
and the spiritual watchmen have ceased to cry aloud. 
He is very severe on the favoured ministry of the eastern 
States ; ‘ease, honour, interest’ influence them ; ‘ what 
follows? Idolatry, superstition, death.’ Spiritual bles- 
sing attends him, and a poor man tells him how he had 
got converted by hearing him five years before. 

At length came the General Conference, at Baltimore, 
November 1, 1792. Dr. Coke was present. There were 
great debates over Asbury’s power to station the preachers 
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without appeal. He very simply says, ‘I felt awful.’ 
The episcopal power was upheld by a very large majority. 
James O’Kelly and others challenged Asbury on his 
influence in the Conference.. He left the Conference 
wholly to Dr. Coke and to them, and sent them the 
following letter : 


“My DEAR BRETHREN,—Let my absence give you no 
pain—Dr. Coke presides. I am happily excused from 
assisting to make laws by which myself am to be 
governed ; I have only to obey and execute. I am 
happy in the consideration that I have never stationed 
a preacher through enmity or asa punishment. I have 
acted for the glory of God, the good of the people, 
and to promote the usefulness of the preachers. Are 
you sure that, if you please yourselves, the people 
will be as fully satisfied? They often say, “Let us 
have such a preacher’; and sometimes, “ We will 
not have such a preacher—we will sooner pay him to 
stay at home.’ Perhaps, I must say, “‘ His appeal 
forced him upon you.’”’ I am one—ye aremany. I am 
as willing to serve you as ever. I want not to sit 
in any man’s way. I scorn to solicit votes. I am 
a very trembling, poor creature to hear praise or dis- 
praise. Speak your minds freely ; but, remember, 
you are only making laws for the present time. It 
may be that, as in some other things, so in this, a 
future day may give you further light. 

‘Iam, yours, &c., 
‘FRANCIS ASBURY.’ 


Thus Asbury ‘stoops to conquer,’ and by giving men 
perfect freedom engages their everlasting loyalty. He 
adds : 


I am not fond of altercations—we cannot please every- 
body—and sometimes not ourselves. I am resigned, 
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Mr. O’Kelly, being disappointed in not getting an appeal 
from any station made by me, withdrew from the Connexion, 
and went off. For himself, the Conference well knew he 
could not complain of the regulation. He had been located 
to the south district of Virginia for about ten succeeding 
years; and, upon his plan, might have located himself, 
and any preachers, or set of preachers, to the district, 
whether the people wished it or not. 


The General Conference thoroughly overhauled the 
Discipline, Articles of Faith, Services for Baptism, 
Matrimony, Burial of the Dead; as also the Offices of 
Ordination. All ended in peace, with another General 
Conference appointed in four years’ time. 

Setting off through Virginia, he found James O’Kelly 
had begun mischief in the Societies. O’Kelly was almost 
worn out, and the Virginia Conference acceded to 
Asbury’s proposal that O’Kelly should be given {40 a 
year ; ‘ for part of a year he received it, and then refused 
and left, to form a new and pure Church.’ Everywhere, 
at this time, numbers were being converted and brought 
to God. Asbury says he knew of fifteen or eighteen 
hundred brought to God in the last twelve months. 
He is in South Carolina on Christmas Day, at ‘ dear 
Brother Rembert’s—kind and good, rich and liberal.’ 
But in two days’ time he has a forty-five-mile ride 
through rain, hail, and snow. ‘The unfinished state of 
the houses, lying on the floor, thin clothing, and inclement 
weather keep me in a state of indisposition,’ he writes. 


IX 


THE RISE OF EPISCOPAL METHODISM : 
1792-1800 


THE organization and work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church entered on a new phase after the safe passage of 
the General Conference of 1792. The general system of 
discipline had been settled, and the episcopal character 
of the Church had been secured. The work of itinerant 
supervision’ and leadership committed to Dr. Coke and 
Francis Asbury was placed where it could not be attacked 
without disloyalty to an accepted principle of government. 
The mind of Asbury was relieved, and the road for steady 
advance was cleared; the preachers could attend to 
their principal task of saving souls and building them 
up in faith and holiness. And God mightily moved 
among them and among the people. The work of the 
Church had spread from New England to Georgia, and 
had crossed the Alleghanies. At the meeting of the 
General Conference of 1792 there were nearly six thousand 
members west of the mountains, and the gateway to the 
West had been opened and held. The growth of the 
Church had been phenomenal. At the Christmas Con- 
ference of 1784 the total membership was reported as 
14,988, with 83 preachers. In 1792 the members 
had risen to 65,980, with 266 preachers. A new force 
had arisen equal to dealing with the conditions arising 
out of the war and the consequences of the subse- 
quent peace, when large masses of manhood, trained 
under the roughest conditions, began to spread abroad 
for a living, to pass over the barrier of the Alleghanies 
and to flood the Indian-inhabited areas, with the 
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rich soils adjoining the Ohio River and its tributaries, 
the Kentucky, Cumberland, and Tennessee. God had 
raised up a band of daring, simple, mighty preachers 
to supply the needs of the time, and their matchless 
devotion stuck at nothing. Jesse Lee, Freeborn Garrett- 
son, Francis Poythress, Benjamin Abbott, James O’Kelly, 
John Dickins, were men of unusual ability and blessed 
with divine power. Multitudes were converted by 
them. And from among their converts sprang a fresh 
race of mighty preachers, too, so that the work moved 
forward down the years, with great figures appearing, 
mighty in speech and deed, moving men like some great 
natural force—McKendree, George, Roszel, Bestwick, 
Hedding, Soule, Bangs, Finley, Cartwright, and many 
others. 

The meetings they held were often scenes of the most 
intense spiritual energy. Men fell down as dead under 
their word ; others were roused to combat. The decorum 
of modern worship was often utterly absent. The cries 
of the mourners mingled with the shouts of those who 
had found peace and the assurance of salvation. Often 
the preachers themselves were overcome, and dissolved 
in tears. The meetings lasted for hours. Men and 
women were eager for salvation, and, being saved, longed 
for the life of entire sanctification. Many were filled with 
the perfect love of God and man, and lived and died in a 
heavenly mind. Multitudes came to hear and see ; some 
with good intent, some with ill. But none left as they 
came. Both were conscious of the power of the Spirit. 
And both spread the news, and tended to increase the 
audiences of the preachers. Often the preaching had te 
be suspended to attend to what they called ‘the slain 
and wounded that lay all through the house.’ 


The year 1793 came with Asbury in Washington, 
Georgia, where most of the people attended to hear ‘ this 
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man that rambles through the United States.’ Such was 
their apt phrase for him. He goes on to Savannah to 
see ‘the former walks of dear Wesley and Whitefield,’ 
but finds the Orphan House a ruin, and all else, too, 
that concerns Methodism. ‘The earth, the army, the 
Baptists, the Church, the Independents, have swallowed 
them all up: . . . a wretched country this.’ In South 
Carolina he finds rum everywhere; no corn for their 
horses, no beds for themselves; ‘ overseers dare not, 
masters will not, receive strangers ; they are too proud 
to sell and too covetous to give.’ He is helped on his 
way by one who soon leaves him because he pointed out 
his folly and the dangerous state of his soul; the man 
had confessed ‘he had killed a negro worth £60, and a 
valuable horse with racing.’ Somehow Asbury makes 
forty-five miles in one day, though the rains are heavy, 
the swamps deep, and the nights dark. In thirty days 
he rides 650 miles. The itinerary is as of Caesar; nothing 
seems to hinder his moving on. In March he preaches 
to four hundred souls in one place, and is busy on ‘ Hebrew 
points and tones’; he keeps up continual reading as 
opportunity serves, and is on with subscription-raising 
for chapels and schools. His food is noted—Indian 
bread, fried bacon, and tea at one place; his “ bed was 
set on forks and clap boards laid across in an earthen- 
floor cabin.’ This was North Carolina. By and-by he 
has better circumstances, but rheumatism and nervous 
troubles come to him there to right the balance. He 
crosses the mountains into Tennessee and Kentucky, his 
horse dull and his stomach disordered, helped by young 
Henry Hill, his new travelling-companion. Everywhere 
he moves he preaches, and holds a Conference at Nelson’s, 
near Jonesborough, Tennessee. He moves into Kentucky 
in a company of nine armed and mounted men, ‘a 
whisky toper’ cheering him as ‘one of John Wesley’s 
congregation.’ He meets relatives of early friends in 
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Staten Island, and preaches to a large congregation with 
liberty ; then he leaves them to the young preachers, 
who carry on the meetings while he reads Wesley's 
sermon on ‘ Riches.’ (His grim humour is ever breaking 
out, for his allowances were the same as the other 
preachers, with 25 dollars from each Conference for 
his personal expenses.) Then the wilderness is crossed 
in an armed company, where of late the Indians have 
killed the post and one or two more, and have taken 
others prisoners. When they got to a station where 
there were some soldiers, he was treated well, gave two 
exhortations, and was honoured with a swinging bear- 
skin hammock, where he slept well. They ride hard, and 
make a hundred miles in two days. He has‘ light, life, 
and liberty ’ at preachings in the Quarterly Meetings at 
this time, and is often heavy with sleep; the exertion 
is great. On April 16 he makes thirty miles with no 
food for man or beast. In these circumstances he 
bursts out : 


I cannot stand Quarterly Meetings every day; none 
need desire to be an American bishop upon our plan, for the 
ease, honour, or interest that attends the office; from my 
present views and feelings I am led to wish the Conference 
would elect another bishop, which might afford me some 
help. 


‘The Lexington Conference in May ‘ ended under the 
melting, praising, praising power of God.’ Trustees for 
schools, regulations therefor, and the Form of Discipline, 
occupy the Conference. He is soon in wild company 
travelling through the wilderness to Tennessee, but manages 
to link together the dependable men, some fifteen, who had 
among them twelve guns and pistols ; they ride for nearly 
a hundred miles in this fashion in two hard days. Ina 
month he notes he has.rested fifteen days at Conferences 
and covered five to six hundred miles; at one place 
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he was ‘nearly burnt up and had to repair his burnt 
clothing’; affliction continually abides him. In Virginia 
the exercises last for five hours, preaching, sacrament, 
and prayers; the people weep and shout. Here the 
James O’Kelly division gave him much trouble. An old 
German on June 1 shook his hand and said he wished he 
were worthy to wash his feet. ‘ Yea, thought I, if you 
knew what a poor, sinful creature I am, you would hardly 
look at one so unworthy.’ Now he notes that six preachers 
are ‘settling themselves in the world and leaving the 
itinerancy.’ To a considerable extent none but young, 
powerful, and celibate men could carry on the work for 
any length of time ; family necessities compelled men to 
‘locate’ and to carry on preaching work under such 
conditions. Kempis and his Bible are his study, he says, 
as he goes ‘ alone in a silent grove, viewing the continent 
and examining his own heart.’ 

His grim irony breaks out in Maryland on July 2: ‘We 
stayed at a poor house; nevertheless they were rich 
enough to sell us a bushel of oats, and had sense enough 
to make us pay well for them.’ On July 4 (Independence 
Day) ‘there was a great noise among the sinners.’ As 
he approaches New Jersey and New York he gets into an 
area where folk know and love him, and meet him with 
tears. But he passes on to rich Albany, where the people 
are too niggardly to entertain the preachers, and he 
remarks that there will be no more Conferences there 
unless things alter. However, even there two hundred 
people have of late been converted ; they are far from the 
fear of Indians, and live at ease. Connecticut is a dry 
land in two senses for him, and Massachusetts gives 
heavy work for man and beast. He is better off among 
the rough folk south and west than here ; the members 
are few, the hearers many. What Scotland was to 
Wesley, New England was for a time to Asbury and his 
preachers—they knew all and felt little. Meanwhile an 
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inflamed throat, fever, blistering, and general physical 
wretchedness attended him as he preached and baptized 
and moved on day after day. None but an iron soul 
would have stood it. At last an inflamed foot, first one 
and then the other, compels him to stop. But he is soon 
off in a carriage, and finds comfort in the company of an 
old scholarly minister whose Church has expelled him for 
not adopting ‘the’ new divinity.’ For four months 
Asbury is ill; sickness abounds; yellow fever makes 
Philadelphia a terror ; fifty to a hundred die there daily. 
Ill as he was, he went there and preached from Micah vi. 9, 
and again, two days after, on 1 Kings viil. 37-40. He 
saw the Conference through there, and waited to get the 
Minutes printed ; then he is off to Maryland. The books 
that sell well are Baxter’s Saints’ Rest, his Call, Alleine’s 
Alarm, and Thomas a Kempis. These tell the stuff on 
which preachers and people fed their minds in the great 
revival of those days. Cokesbury College at this time 
was a heavy burden to him, ‘£500 in debt, and our 
employees £700 in arrears,’ he says. Crossing a danger- 
ous ferry in a flat on December 17, on Deep River, North 
Carolina, he was helped by young men in 2 Canoe ; they 
“sometimes prayed and sometimes swore.’ 

These vignettes tell very vividly the state of society, 
and bring out the extraordinary life of Asbury. For, 
strong though he was, during months of this year he 
dragged about a body racked by pain and a brain confused 
by fever ; but his stern resolution kept him going; he 
lets blood, uses flax seed and betony tea, and now and 
again resorts to powerful emetics. In all and through all 
he preaches, rides, ordains, and will go, as he does on 
January 13, 1794, forty-six miles without food for man or 
horse, till he gets, as he says, to Colonel Ramph’s, ‘ where 
we had everything, and were free and comfortable.’ 

He has twenty years still to go, but he finds the work 
intolerable for a time. He declines to face the West 
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this year. ‘The American Alps, the deep snows and 
great rains, swimming the creeks and rivers, riding in 
the night, sleeping on the earthen floors, more or less 
of which I experience, if I go to the Western country, 
might at this time cost me my life. I have only preached 
four times in three weeks.’ This is at Charleston on 
January 20, 1794. He is cheered by the sweet peace 
at the meetings, by the increase of hearers, the better 
feeling, and the optimism of the preachers. Being 
seriously ill, a halt has to be called for a time; he 
employs his time in reading Church history, Gordon’s 
History of the American Revolution, and a volume of 
sermons, and grows restless to move on and to die in 
the field. . The negroes pay him frequent visits, and 
he has times of blessing with them, for he finds gracious 
souls among them. On Friday, February 28, he leaves 
Charleston, ‘the seat of Satan, dissipation, and folly,’ 
and is on the road once more. On the Sunday morning 
he is making for a ferry en route Georgetown, and says : 


We directed our course westward, and came along, droop- 
ing and solitary, to M—’s ferry, about twenty-five miles. 
We rode up to a large house, and were asked to drink 
brandy. Three men and two women appeared to be set in 
to drink the pure stuff, glass after glass; we were glad to 
retreat. There came on a storm of rain, with thunder and 
lightning. I was unwilling to go to , expecting the 
same kind of Sabbath devotion there. We travelled a most 
dreadful road to Black River, and had plenty of water 
above and below us. After riding fifteen miles we came to 
the widow B—’s, where we got a shelter. Still we had 
our fears. There is such a quantity of water in the swamp 
and low lands that our feet are kept very uncomfortable, 
and some places are impassable. Isaac Smith, in all these 
difficulties and trials of swamps, colds, rains, and starvations, 
was my faithful companion. 

After riding twenty-seven miles without eating, how good 
were the potatoes and fried gammon! We then had only 
ten miles to Brother Rembert’s, where we arrived about 
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seven o’clock. I confess my soul and body have been sorely 
tried. What blanks are in this country—and how much 
worse are rice plantations. If a man-of-war is a ‘ floating 
hell,’ these are standing ones. Wicked masters, overseers, 
and negroes; cursing, drinking ; no Sabbaths, no sermons. 
But hush, perhaps my journal will never see the light, and, 
if it does, matters may mend before that time, and it is 
possible I shall be beyond their envy or goodwill. O wretched 
priests, thus to lead the people on in blindness. 


On March 15 occurs this : 


We came to Shepherds, where we had to swim our horses 
alongside a canoe, and had they not struggled powerfully, 
and freed themselves from the bushes and grape-vines, they 
had certainly drowned. We returned across the stream, 
and then brought them down the creek to a place where 
there were no trees in the way, and we got safe across. 


He notes that at a Conference 


some are afraid that if we retain none among us who trade 
in slaves the preachers will not be supported, but my fear 
is that we shall not be able to supply this State with 
preachers. 


In the above few extracts we see the spirit that finally 
freed the slaves and brought prohibition of the drink 
traffic in the United States; we see also the same stale 
arguments adduced that would ruin everything by 
preferring policy to principle. 

On Thursday, March 20, we have a vivid and somewhat 
extended patch in the diary that tells of the perils of 
rivers that he was always encountering. He had ridden 
twenty-four miles, weary and hungry, to O.’s tavern, 
and was glad to eat what came to hand. Then he made 
for Howe’s Ford, on Catabaw River, four miles ahead, 
where he could get neither canoe nor guide. 


We entered the water in an improper place, and were soon 
among the rocks and the whirlpools; my head swam, and 
my horse was affrighted; the water was to my knees, and 
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it was with difficulty that we retreated to the same shore. 
We then called to a man on the other side, who came and 
piloted us across, for which I paid him well. My horse 
being afraid to take the water a second time, Brother Gibson 
crossed, and sent me his; and our guide took mine across. 
We went on, but our troubles were not at an end; night 
came on, and it was very dark. It rained heavily, with 
powerful lightning and thunder. We could not find the 
path that turned out to Connell’s. In this situation we con- 
tinued till midnight or past ; at last we found a path, which 
we followed till we came to dear old father Harper’s planta- 
tion ; we made for the house and called ; he answered, but 
wondered who it could be; he inquired whence we came; 
I told him I would tell him that when I came in, for it was 
taining so powerfully that we had not much time to talk; 
when I came dripping into the house he cried, ‘ God bless 
your soul, is it you, Brother Asbury ? Wife, getup.’ Having 
had my feet and legs wet for six or seven hours causes me 
to feel very stiff. 


Very seldom does the simple, peasant, pioneer bishop 
allow himself to tell a tale like that, but when he does 
he can do it after the manner of his kind—perfectly. 
It might have been a tale told at his father’s hearth. 

In North Carolina, at Justice White’s, Asbury was 
this year deeply concerned for the extension of the work 
in New Hampshire, Maine, Vermont, and Lower Canada, 
and begins to.make plans for it. He notes his ‘ choice 
subject’ as Heb. iii. 12. The division created in the 
Church by the secession of James O’Kelly and his com- 
panions is attributed to the following: ‘One wanted 
to be immovably fixed in a district; another wanted 
money ; a third wanted ordination; a fourth wanted 
to do as he liked about slaves, and not to be called to 
an account, &c.’ The O’Kelly followers trouble Asbury 
at his meetings at times, and slander him in private 
as an enemy to the country, as laying up money to take 
to England, &c. But he bears all with patience, and 
maintains the authority of the Conference and the 
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episcopal foundation of the Church. He speaks of preach- 
ing in a court-house at Liberty, but would not eat or 
drink there and would not receive aught from them, 
because they renounced his service. In June he has an 
ulcerated throat and bad ears, and longs for a leathern 
coat to protect himself against all weathers. Afflicted 
as he was, hundreds came to see him, and he talked a 
little to them. He rose from bed to preach and then 
went back again at Sheperdstown. But as soon as 
he can move he is off through Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, meeting the 
Societies and preaching. Thirty or forty miles a day is 
a common thing with him and his companion. He finds 
his spirit deeply moved against the State establishment 
of religion in Connecticut and Massachusetts; the other 
States are free. He is all for ‘a Bible religion, with 
liberty, equal liberty to all denominations of professing 
Christians,’ and inveighs against a contrary policy as 
evidenced in Yale College and the Independent order. 
The growth of the Church and the passing of time 
bring out new problems. On September 30, 1794, he 
opens a Conference at Brooklyn, and several of the 
preachers want to know what they shall do when they 
grow old. He writes: ‘I might also ask, What shall 
Ido? Perhaps many of them will not live to grow old.’ 
But provision has to be made, and is eventually made. 
He lodges at Abel Bliss’s, whose son was educated, 
and not spoiled, at Cokesbury. The same prejudice that 
obtains to-day against higher education existed then. 
In October he notes: ‘ We collected 250 dollars for the 
relief of preachers in distress.’ So provision begins to 
be made for the needy old preachers. Cokesbury is 
turned into an English free day-school at this Brooklyn 
Conference. At New Jersey he notes a rising in the West 
against the whisky tax, and the calling out of the Militia. 
In Virginia, the Conference at Sister Mabry’s, in Greenville 
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county, had great searchings of heart on slavery, and 
almost unanimously declared against it, resolving not to 
hold slaves, to pay them when manumission by State 
law was impossible, and when they—their owners—die, to 
leave them in trust for manumission when and as possible. 
The full quarterage to the preachers at this Conference 
was at the rate of 64 dollars a year, but some had 
received much less—about 40 dollars—yet none objected 
to his station. ‘On December 14 we rode twenty-four 
miles through a powerful fall of rain, but we wrought 
our way through the swamps, floating and sinking as 
we went.’ 


The year 1795 opens for Asbury in Charleston at a 
Conference, where he stays for a little while after the 
Conference closes. The wickedness of the place he 
abominates. Here he reads through the first volume of 
his Hebrew Bible. The men do not attend the services ; 
playing, dancing, swearing, racing are the common 
practices, and religion is at a low ebb; the ministers 
have but a reading trade to carry on, and leave the people 
untouched in their sins. But he builds up his health 
for his great ‘run through North and South Carolina, 
the New Territory, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania, Jersey, New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and 
sometimes Kentucky.’ This is his year’s work. He 
hears of a revival in England, and notes there was ‘ one 
at the beginning of Methodism, and one thirty-six years 
ago. America had one at the beginning, and one seven 
years ago.’ In March he saw a new still-house which a 
Methodist brother had raised, and it ‘ struck at his heart’ ; 
whereupon he dealt plainly with the distiller on the 
consequences to himself and his family. Whisky is 
ruining the people everywhere ; the preachers keep clear, 
but alas! not always the people. He is often hungry and 
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reduced to bread and tea as he journeys through the 
Carolinas; ‘ but bless God,’ he says, ‘we can embrace 
the poor cabins and find shelter. The people are kind 
and free with what they have.’ On May 21 Judge White, 
Asbury’s greatest friend on the continent, died; he had 
sheltered him from danger for many a month in the war, 
and his home was always a haven of rest for the worn 
preacher. On May 30 he meets the Africans at Baltimore 
to consult about building a chapel and forming themselves 
into a distinct African, yet Methodist, Church. The 
Slavery question meets him constantly; he wants one 
Methodism on the matter, south as well as north. ‘ We 
must be Methodists in one place as well as in another.’ 
In the Jerseys he meets with more brutality of a dia- 
bolical nature than anywhere else. He was shocked 
at some fighting, where ‘one man gouged another’s 
eye out; then the father and son beset him again, cut 
off his ears and nose, and beat him almost to death.’ 
There is no understanding Asbury’s life and work without 
noting the manners of the men about him. He finds 
his ‘ dear Africans ’ with their separate churches wanting 
greater freedom as to stewards and arrangements than 
were allowed among the whites. He ends the year once 
more at Charleston, where are ‘ the rich, the rice, and the 
slaves—the last is awful to me,’ he says. 


On January 5, 1796, came confirmation of a rumour 
that Cokesbury College had been burnt down on 
December 7. It had lived for ten years, and cost £10,000 
one way and another, and had given Asbury so much 
trouble that he said he would not go through it again 
for £10,000 a year. ‘ The Lord called not Mr. Whitefield 
nor the Methodists to build colleges. I wished only for 
schools—Dr. Coke wanted a college. I feel distressed 
at the loss of the library.’ He is deeply moved with the 
unreasonable condition of the public mind in regard to 
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President Washington. In the war Washington could 
do nothing wrong ; now, because he thinks the aristocrats 
and continental officers should be benevolently treated 
because of their great servicés, the country is moved 
against him. Asbury appreciates at its true value 
Washington’s uniform conduct. Jesse Lee, working 
in the New England States, cheers Asbury with good 
news of the work there. From Charleston, Asbury 
writes to Baltimore urging the establishment of 
prayer meetings in all parts of the town. On February 5 
he says, ‘I was happy last evening with the poor slaves 
in Brother Wells’s kitchen, whilst our white brother 
held a sacramental love-feast in the front parlour upstairs. 
I must be poor, this is the will of God concerning me.’ 
He stayed in Charleston till March 2, preached eighteen 
times, wrote eighty letters, and more than 300 pages 
on things interesting to the Society and the Con- 
nexion, met fifteen classes and visited among the families. 
Then began his great itinerary once more. There is 
a lack of corn in the country, ‘the people drink their 
bread as well as eat it ’—a comment on the growth of 
distilleries everywhere. Crossing into Tennessee the 
going is hard; the mountains are trying and he feeble ; 
his mind gets so dejected that he ‘ feels he could le down 
and die. He flinches at going into Kentucky, and ‘ goes 
through the howling wilderness’ to North Carolina, and 
so on through to New York. On the way he works out 
a plan for travel in 1797. 

At this point in his journal he inserts the story of a 
poor woman, Mrs. F. Smith, whose capture and escape 
from the Indians forms a story that would give enough 
incident for a Fenimore Cooper novel, as well as enough 
providential guidance to suit Wesley's Journal. On 
May 20 he: writes: ‘To sleep four hours and ride 
forty miles without food or fire is hard; but we had 
water enough in the rivers and creeks.’ On the 27th 
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he preaches under a cloud, and starts off at four 

o'clock, 
aiming at the Little Levels; but darkness came on and 
we had to climb and blunder over the point of a mountain, 
in descending which my feet were so squeezed that the blood 
was ready to gush out of the pores; I could hardly help 
weeping out my sorrow: at length we came to Brother 
H—’s, where the kindness of the family was a cordial. 


On the 29th he is going through the mountains by a 
path he had thought never to travel again, and where 
they are frequently in danger of being plucked off their 
horses by the tree branches. Forty-two miles a day he 
goes in crossing the mountains. In June he is in Phila- 
delphia, and preaches till the people weep. A man of 
seventy years has just strangled his own son to prevent 
his bearing evidence against him for theft. These are 
the amenities of the time. 

A new generation is growing up, and Asbury notes 
how one of them could hardly bear his presence, weeping 
at the sight of him, remembering her dead father’s 
great affection for him. The love-feasts, however, ‘speak 
too much of what was past.’ In August 1796 he is moved 
to begin a new subscription list for a general fund for 
the single preachers who travel and suffer want; for 
married preachers ; for worn-out ones ; for widows and 
orphans of ministers who have died in the work; and 
to meet special needs—in a word, a General Sustentation 
Fund. Step by step as the years advance and the 
work grows, new contingencies arise, and these Asbury 
has to think out and provide for in collaboration with 
his brethren, but he leading in everything. From August 
to November he itinerates in New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut, and opens a Conference in New York on 
October 10 with between forty and fifty preachers ; 
“they had great love and great riches, for never before 
had they been able to pay the preachers their salaries, 
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but now they had 200 dollars over for debts and diffi- 
culties.’ Then he is off to Baltimore, where he meets 
a General Conference at which Dr. Coke is present, newly 
arrived from England. 

Asbury’s health being so frail, Dr. Coke offered himself 
entirely for the service of the American brethren. The 
offer was accepted, but Dr. Coke was only to station the 
preachers in Asbury’s absence and with his consent— 
a significant proviso. Coke made off to England to settle 
his affairs and to make the transfer, but his English 
brethren, when he came home, were alarmed at the 
idea of losing him, though previously they had treated 
him none too well, and after a few months he was in 
Virginia once more, bearing the request of the British 
Conference that he should be relieved of his American 
promise. Asbury gave such release as he could, and 
amazed the English Conference with an account of the 
great work and the vast distances to be covered in 
America by ‘one worn-out superintendent.’ Coke 
appeared again in 1800 to attend the General Conference, 
and to assist in consecrating Richard Whatcoat to the 
episcopate. He came once more for a great tour in 1803, 
his last and ninth visit: he returned to England in 
1804. 

After the Baltimore Conference of 1796 Asbury had 
Coke for company for a time, and notes that the 
Virginia Conference when it met in November was £194 
behind in paying the preachers. He moves from 
place to place, continually ill, sometimes going twenty- 
eight or thirty miles without food or rest for man or 
horse, and having an inflamed ear to add to his miseries. 
He and his horse are wonders. On December 19 he 
says: 

We had to ride early ; my horse trots stiff ; and no wonder, 


for I have ridden him, upon an average, five thousand miles 
a year for five years successively... . My spirit was 
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grieved at the conduct of some Methodists that hire out 
slaves at public places to the highest bidder, to cut, skin, 
and starve them; I think such members ought to be dealt 
with; on the side of the oppressors are law and power, 
but where are justice and mercy to the poor slaves? ... 
I will try if words can be like drawn swords to pierce the 
hearts of the owners. 


In South Carolina he rides through rain fifty miles, 
and hears of a fire in Baltimore destroying the academy 
and our church in Light Street ; the loss he estimates 
to be fifteen to twenty thousand pounds. At this juncture 
Asbury issues a subscription list for the Methodist 
Magazine. At every point in his great career Asbury is 
alive to the necessity for new means and measures for 
the crescent Church. Be it higher education, literature, 
provision for the worn-out preachers—everything is 
resolutely taken in hand and begun, as soon as necessity 
points the way. The new enterprise for the Magazine 
began in the Charleston Conference of January 1797, 
where pleasing accounts of religious growth in Georgia 
and the Carolinas were brought in. He speaks of having 
duty every morning with fifty to a hundred Africans 
during his Charleston stay, and laments the wickedness 
of the city and its hatred of the Methodists. Dr. Coke 
is with him in everything, but the next month, February, 
sets sail for England once more. Asbury’s ill health and 
depression of spirits do not prevent him from engaging in 
new enterprises ; a scheme for a new chapel is started. 
On February 21, 1797, this occurs: 


My mind has been greatly afflicted, so that my sleep has 
been much interrupted, yet there was balm for this: a 
poor black, sixty years of age, who supports herself by 
picking oakum, and the charity of her friends, brought me 
a French crown, and said she had been distressed on my 
account, and I must have her money. But-no! although 
I have not three dollars to travel two thousand miles, I will 
not take money from the poor. I am very unwell, my soul 
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and body is distressed. ...I have read four books of 
Moses critically. 


Ill health and the Conference had kept him in Charleston 
for two months, and now he rejoiced beyond measure to 
be on the road once more. 


I felt as if I was let out of prison. Hail! ye solitary 
pines! the jessamine, the redbird, and dogwood! how 
charming in full bloom! the former a most fragrant smell. 


He came to Nelson’s ferry on February 27, living on 
hard fare by the way, but there he found the commander 
of the ferries, Mr. Gurdine, ‘a complete gentleman. . . . 
It being a rainy day, the gentlemen were regaling them- 
selves with cards’; blunt Frank Asbury asked for 
dinner, but told them he ‘could not dine upon cards ; 
the cards were politely put away, and every necessary 
mark of attention paid.’ Through the rain and the 
‘swamp he plunged forward, getting deep wading and 
steeped feet ; night comes on and he ‘rides four miles 
in the dark and dirt and rain to Widow Bowman’s,’ where 
he met kind entertainment. 

The usual itinerary goes on. At Rembert’s new chapel 
he tastes ‘ living sweetness’ as he preaches on Matt. xi. 
28-30. ‘ Noise and shaking’ breaks out at a Quarterly 
Meeting ; he moves at the rate of thirty to thirty-five 
miles a day up through the Carolinas till his leg is inflamed 
and has to be poulticed, but still he goes forward, rain and 
fever adding to his troubles. He notes the love and 
kindness of his hosts ; at father Bruce’s, weary and spent, 
he ‘ finds himself at home.’ It is but for a night ; the 
dawn sees him off, through rain, and with fever on 
him. He is preaching in new and unfinished chapels, 
riding over bad roads, and lodging in some very open 
houses among the mountains. Hard necessity makes 
him move on, for he has to cross at several points 
a rapidly-filling Toe River, coming down from the 
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Yellow Mountain—‘ rocky, rolling, and roaring like 
the sea.’ 


When we came to ascend the mountain, we had a skirmish 
of rain, thunder, and lightning—it was distant, it was mercy. 
I found it hard work to ride where Thomas White had 
driven his wagon, for which he deserves a place in my 
journal and a premium from the State. . It was so rich 
and miry that it was with great difficulty we , could ride along ; 
but I was wrapped up in such heavy wet garments, and 
unable to walk through weakness of body; so we had it, 
pitch, slide, and drive to the bottom. We then came upon 
the drains and branches of Great Toe River. From Fisher’s 
we had to ride, through what I called the shades of death, 
four miles to Miller’s. Here we had to cope with Toe River, 
and near the house came into deep water. My horse drove 
to the opposite bank above the landing and locked one 
foot in a root, or something like it, but freed himself. At 
last we made the house; the people received us kindly. 
We could only partially dry our garments, and heard heavy 
news of a deep rocky ford yet to be passed in our way across 
Toe River. 


Asbury’s packed, pragmatic English cannot be bettered 
for the telling of travel hardship. He goes forward 
through Tennessee, scaling rocks, hills, and mountains, 
and werming through pathless woods, to shun a deep ford ; 
but, finally exhausted in the use of feet and hands, and 
with his breath gone, he ‘ gives up the cause,’ as he puts 
it, and takes horse to ride down the hills, although he 
had not riddenupthem. ‘At last (hit or miss, Providence 
is all) into the path we came.’ He gets to his appoint- 
ments, holds his Quarterly Meetings, and preaches as 
well as he is able—‘ a feeble, faithful talk.’ How he jour- 
nalizes at all in such conditions is a mystery. Fevers are 
continual y plaguing him at this time, and he is besought 
in vain by the preachers to make his way to Baltimore 
for a rest. He proceeds from Conference to Conference, 
only stopping at principal places for Sundays. ‘ Live or 
die, I must ride,’ he says. For Baltimore he ultimately 
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makes at the end of March. Even so, he rides forty 
miles on April 3, ‘was properly outdone and my fever 
returned and held me thirty hours,’ he relates. 

How to manage himself properly in the matter of health 
he seems never to have learnt. In Virginia he suffers 
much by fever at this time, expects his parents will 
outlive him, and notes, ‘I have travelled about six 
hundred miles with an inflammatory fever, and fixed 
pain in my breast.’ 

He names his good hosts with deep kindness one after 
another, as thus : ‘ By a strange providence I was cast on 
Ely Dorsey at Linganore, who nursed me as if I had been 
his own father.’ At last he got to Baltimore more dead 
than alive, and had perforce to keep quiet for a time, 
‘lounging about and visiting a little,’ interesting himself 
in organizing an African Church. He laments that he 
cannot spend ten hours out of sixteen in reading the 
Bible in English or Hebrew, or in writing letters from 
morning till night. His ‘ bow is weak, but not broken.’ 
But in a month he is off again for New York, yet is 
- struck down once more, and has swellings in face 
and bowels and feet; applies burdock and then 
mustard, ‘which drew a desperate blister... . I had 
such awful sore feet, I knew not but they would 
mortify, and only after two weeks could I set them 
to the ground.’ 

He starts afresh, but the fever stops him and he is very 
ill for eight weeks, sometimes fearing he will never preach 
or ride more, and spends ‘ awfully dumb Sabbaths.’ He 
is moved to tears that there are no proper men 
appointed by the Connexion to take his place and to 
keep that order which he had been ‘seeking for these 
many years to establish.’ The condition of his aged 
parents is also a great trouble to him, for he knew that, 
like himself, they had spent what they had to spare in 
keeping open door for the gospel. ‘I think Satan forts 
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himself in my melancholy, unemployed, unsocial, and 
inactive hours,’ he writes. Turning from speaking with 
an African, he comments that it was going down to South 
Carolina for their sakes that had brought him the great 
afflictions he has now to endure. 

By September 20, 1797, he is off once more ; and on 
hearing that Dr. Coke is getting entangled in English work 
and affairs, he is strengthened in the conviction that he 
was right in attempting to increase the American 
Episcopacy, and to prevent the American Methodists 
coming under the controlling influence of the British. 
There is no dependence on Dr. Coke, and Asbury 
himself may die any day. 

Asbury’s journal in October and November shows 
him in Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, weak in body, but 
continually riding and preaching. On November 15 
‘who should meet me but Bishop Coke, with a borrowed 
horse, and a large white boy riding behind him on the 
same horse.’ They thereupon went travelling together ; 
in twenty days they covered four hundred miles. Asbury 
sketches out for himself a month’s work, covering between 
five-and six hundred miles—‘ sick or well, living or dead, 
my appointments go on.’ He met sixty preachers in 
conference at Lane’s chapel on Saturday, November 25. 
They finished there on the following Wednesday at noon. 
The Conference advised him to rest till the Virginia 
Conference in April. McKendree was with him, and was 
soon to be appointed a bishop to help him. Rest he has 
to at last, and is comforted by letters from Richard 
Whatcoat and Jesse Lee. Asbury doses himself with cider 
into which nails have been put ; for the doctor diagnoses 
his case as one of debility, and he takes ‘the barks’ and 
fever powders. To sit by the fire, as he has to do 
now, is a strange life to him. He employs himself with 
the Hebrew Psalter, and with Genesis in the English 
Bible. He writes about this time a letter to his parents 
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(November 1797) full of self-revelation (the Capitals are 
Asbury’s) : 


“My very dear and never to be forgotten Father 
and Mother,—I have received your letters written 
in 1795 and 1796, and must wish you to get some 
Friend to write very circumstantially once a 
year. I have been laying by, in the hands of our 
general Book Steward in Philadelphia, about Twenty 
Guineas. The distance and the difficulties of remitting 
money are great—at least in such small sums. I have 
now resolved that the only way will be for our General 
Book Steward to send his orders to Mr. George White- 
field, in London. I have strong assurances of Brethren, 
on both sides of the water, that they will take care 
of you, if I was dead! And all flesh is grass! It is 
with the greatest difficulty that I can see you supplied 
while in life ; and as much whisper and noise about it 
as though I had sent you a thousand. How will it be 
when I am gone to rest! Next to leaving the Church 
I feel for you. We must leave you and me to trust 
God. It gives me pleasure to think you have kept 
open house for forty years, and spent what you have 
to spare on the cause of God. I hope my dear neigh- 
bours, and the rising generations, will not forget to 
praise God, and to remember the name of Asbury, that 
brought and supported the Gospel among them. If I 
were to leave America I should break my heart ; and 
if I stay I shall perhaps break my constitution, but 
here I must die! May you find a safe passage from 
England and I from America to Glory. I send a 
small present for each, [ | for my Mother, a cap and 
[: | Father. I have settled with Dr. Coke for the 
Ten pounds. Ifthe Doctor should offer you money you 
may take it. I shall use every prudential means to 
pay him. I must now, as I have done this Thirty and 
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Eight years, commend you to God, and remain your 
unworthy and yet grateful Son, 
‘F, ASBURY. 


‘ Virginia, November 20, 1797. 
‘To Joseph Asbury, at Great Barre, Staffordshire.’ 


January 1798 finds Asbury still ill. His account of 
his medicine is curious. 


I am now taking an extraordinary diet—drink made of 
one quart of hard cider, one hundred nails, a handful of 
black snakeroot, one handful of fennel seed, and one handful 
of wormwood, boiled from a quart to a pint, taking one 
wineglassful every morning for nine or ten days, using 
no butter, milk, or meat. 


He reflects on the last year, six months of it spent in 
weakness and illness; he may have travelled three 
thousand miles. On January 8 he is writing a long letter 
to John Dickins on the distribution of the publications 
of the Methodist Publishing House—the Journals, 
Sermons, Saints’ Rests, Patterns (Kempis’s Imitation), 
hymn-books, and advising that the Magazine be ‘ our 
grand circulating medium.’ He almost despairs of ex- 
pelling slavery from Virginia ; ‘perhaps for ages’ it will 
be entrenched there ; Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, 
“in the highest flights of rapturous piety, still maintain 
and defendit.’ At length his weakness leaves him unable 
to study, and he winds cotton broaches (spools) among 
the children. Reviving a little at the end of January, 
he revises his journal for publication, and gives his 
estimate of it as ‘ inelegant and suited to common readers : 
the wise need it not.’ He doubts whether for a thousand 
years Christian ministers in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland have suffered more than the American do now 
through lack of settlement of the territories. 
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I have frequently skimmed along the frontiers for four 
or five hundred miles, from Kentucky to Green Brier, on 
the very edge of the wilderness, and thence along Tyger’s 
Valley to Clarksburgh on the Ohio. These places, if not 
the haunts of savage men, yet abound with wild beasts. 
I am only known by name to many of our people, 
and some of our local preachers; and, unless the people 
were all together, they could not tell what I have had 
to cope with. 


For the first three months of 1798 illness impeded 
Asbury’s movements, and he writes of winding cotton 
among the women and children, and hearing the children 
read. Were he not a bishop and required by duty, 
necessity, and conscience to keep at his task, he says, he 
would rather go into some line of business to get his own 
living than lounge about, and thinks of the wretched life, 
dependent on others, that had fallen to the lot of some of 
the worn-out preachers—Pedicord, Gill, Tunnell, and 
others. He scorns idleness even in sickness, and teachés 
the children English grammar. In the middle of March 
he tries to begin work, rides twenty-five miles, holds a 
three hours’ Conference, and is quite overcome ; ‘ the 
main spring of my system is broken or much weakened,’ 
he laments; but he goes forward sixty-five miles in ten 
days, and holds many meetings for preachers and others. 
He has now among the preachers to fight against slavery. 
On Sunday, March 25, he writes : 


I assisted Philip Sands to draw up an agreement for our 
officiary against slavery; thus we may know the real 
sentiments of our local preachers. It appears to me that 
we can never fully reform the people until we reform the 
preachers ; and that hitherto, except purging the travelling 
Connexion, we have been working at the wrong end. But 
if it be lawful for local preachers to hold slaves, then it is 
lawful for travelling preachers also; and they may keep 
plantations and overseers upon their quarters; but this 
reproach of inconsistency must be rolled away. 
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By April 13 he has sketched out a journey of two 
thousand miles for himself; he appoints aged Brother 
Whatcoat to visit the four districts of the Virginia Con- 
ference, and sets off in a conveyance to Petersburg. 
He is unable to ride on horseback—‘ heat, wind, rain, bad 
roads, deep gullies, heavy mire, roots, and hills bore hard 
on me.’ At last he comes to Baltimore and holds a 
Conference on May 2. As will be hereafter described, 
Asbury had his episcopal burden somewhat lightened by 
the appointment of a colleague, Richard Whatcoat. 
Asbury moves on to New York, where news comes to 
him of the death of his father. 


Wounded memory recalls what took place when I parted 
from him twenty-seven years next September; from a 
man that seldom, if ever, I saw weep—but when I came 
to America, overwhelmed with tears, with grief, he cried out, 
‘I shall never see him again!’ Thus by prophecy, or by 
Providence, he hath spoken what is fulfilled. 


Asbury is now helped by Jesse Lee, but is greatly 
harassed by the persistent persecution of James O’ Kelly, 
who does his utmost to defame him. He had had a high 
opinion of O’ Kelly, had trusted him with the best districts 
of Virginia, and had made him a presiding elder. But 
O’Kelly had started attacks that the General Conference 
had deeply disapproved of. O’Kelly treated its decision 
with contempt and then proceeded to make Asbury the 
‘butt of all his spleen.’ Asbury cannot understand it, 
and suggests it was all because he would not settle him 
for life in the south districts of Virginia, among the best 
circuits. In July and August, Asbury journeys and 
preaches in Rhode Island and Massachusetts. New 
England he complains of as stingy to Methodist preachers: 
‘I never received, as I recollect, any personal beneficence, 
no, not a farthing, in New England ; and perhaps never 
shall, unless I should be totally out of cash.’ The ground 
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in Massachusetts is amazingly hard: ‘here also are 
theatres, sinners, blind priests, and backsliding formal 
people, and multitudes of gospel-hardened.’ 

Passing by Whitefield’s tomb at Newburyport on 
August 13 he says, ‘ His sermons established me in the 
doctrines of the gospel more than anything I ever read 
or had read at that time; so that I was remarkably 
prepared to meet reproach and persecution.’ In New 
Hampshire he passed through Old York, ‘ where father 
Moodie’s parish provided him as his only salary their 
prayers.’ Thence he came to Wells for a restless night, 
and, sick and sleepy, rode forty miles on the following 
day. Going through Maine, he sat in Conference on 
August 29 with ten preachers, where was great union 
and freedom of speech. The following day there was an 
ordination service with a thousand to eighteen hundred 
persons present, and alarm from a creaking unfinished 
gallery. Weakness and weariness attend him everywhere 
in these days, but he still moves forward and preaches. 
In September he notes that he made ninety miles in two 
days. He sat in Conference with fifty preachers from 
September 19 to 21, and admitted ten preachers on proba- 
tion ; so grows the work in Massachusetts. On October 3 
his road is so bad that his carriage overturns and is 
flung down a descent of five or six feet. ‘O the heat, the 
fall, the toil, the hunger of the day!’ 

Malignant fever is stripping the Societies of some of 
their best men in Virginia in October, and Asbury finds 
the company of Whatcoat refreshing. The hard travelling, 
bad roads, and difficult ferries in North Carolina make 
death and eternal rest seem welcome to the sick old man. 
Preach he must in every place or be ‘ accounted proud.’ 


The year 1799 dawns, and the yearly Conference in 
Charleston assembled on January 1 for four days, all 
being in harmony and good humour; ten men were 
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ordained. But the Sunday services showed lively times. 
He says: 


A group of sinners gathered around the door, and when 
I took the pulpit they went off with a shout: I felt what 
was coming. In the evening there was a proper uproar, 
like old times. 


In February he rides fifty miles in a day. The weary 
old man sometimes forgets his toils to tell of some bit 
of national history or to dwell on some natural phe- 
nomenon. In North Carolina he goes down to watch the 
breakers on the shore, and sees the seagulls take the 
clams out of the sand and drop them from a height to 
break them on the rock, and eat their flesh. Jesse Lee 
is his travelling companion, and has to take his place in 
preaching at times. The crossing of the swamps in March 
proved serious work; ‘to travel thirty miles in such a 
cold day,’ he says on March 4, ‘ without fire, and no 
food, except a bit of biscuit, is serious.’ Wind and snow 
impede them,. and give bitter rides of twenty miles 
at atime. In Virginia his teaching on slavery is bearing 
fruit, and the whites are putting their children to trades — 
to work for themselves ; and he hopes their parents will 
not leave them their slaves, but free them—‘ by will 
at least.” An ulcer in the breast now adds to Asbury’s 
difficulties, produces haemorrhage of the lungs, and he 
has to cease preaching in the middle of April. Yet he 
managed somehow to move on after a day or two’s 
rest. ‘ Very small rest when joined to comfortable accom- 
modation gives me great strength of body; by this 
means I might be restored ; but I must keep moving.’ 

In Maryland in May he was offered a home when past 
labour at Greenwood, the country seat of a Mr. Rogers. 
‘We asked for new wine, but find the old is better: 
the fermentation is done,’ is his remark. Asbury has 
a grim note on May 9 relating the drowning of three 
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negroes at a ferry. Of one of them, a large old negro 
ferryman, he says: ‘I talked to him very faithfully. 
I remember to have told him that if he did not take 
heed and repent he might be drowned and damned ! 
the former is certain; the latter is to be feared, as it is 
reported the negroes were intoxicated.’ Passages like this 
show the pointed, powerful ministry to individuals of the 
great itinerants. On May 21 his horse began to sweat, 
swell, and tremble, and died on the road. A sudden 
legacy came to him—45 dollars—and helped him in 
the purchase of another horse. The doctors advise 
him to suspend preaching, fearing consumption or 
dropsy; but, fevered and often spent, he goes through 
Delaware to the Conference at Philadelphia in June and 
stayed with the son of the man he had been apprenticed 
to as a boy—Henry Foxall, of the Eagle Works upon 
Schuylkill. 

There Ezekiel Cooper was confirmed in his appointment 
by Asbury as agent in the Book Concern, and a great 
chapter was opened in the dissemination of religious 
literature. A fortnight later Asbury is in the New 
York. Conference (June 19) overseeing the work of 
New England; the preachers were 1,000 dollars short 
in their stipends. The harassments of his work grew 
so great that he had thought of resigning his general 
superintendency in July. Sorrowing and rejoicing, he 
moved on from place to place, finding revival in some 
places, but ‘marble-hearted people in Marbletown’ 
and other places, owing to worldliness and neglect of 
the classes, the prayer meetings, and family prayer. 

In August he is riding as much as thirty-six miles 
‘over ridges and rocks,’ through heat and drought and 
dust, but ‘the people being much engaged in religion 
was a balm for every sore. ... Martin Boehm is all 
upon wings and springs since the Lord has blessed his 
grandchildren.’ But heat, hunger, and thirst oppress 
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him as he travels through Maryland ; however, revival 
is everywhere. He little dreamt that he had sixteen 
years’ work before him as he contemplated resignation 
at the next General Conference. 

Large congregations and the shouting of the people 
revive him in his meetings in Virginia, and the pamphlets 
of James O’Kelly do not seriously trouble him; even 
in dead places he has lively times. He forgathered 
with Bishop Richard Whatcoat, who had a sore leg, 
matching Asbury’s sore breast, and together the old 
invalids made their evangelical progress. Travel he 
must, for thousands are brought to hear the gospel by 
it who would not hear it otherwise—three to six thousand 
hearers listen to him every week. ‘ Sitting in meeting so 
many hours among such a multitude of people, and fre- 
quently with a blister on my breast, with the difficulties 
of driving along broken paths, cause me to be variously 
tried and comforted.’ On October 20 he dwells on the 
fact that he has been twenty-eight years to the day on the 
American continent, and has no desire to live his life 
over again. Jesse Lee is with him and preaches daily. 


I tremble and faint under my burden—having to ride 
about five thousand miles annually ; to preach from three 
to five hundred sermons a year; to write and read so many 
letters, and read many more—all this and more, besides 
the stationing of three hundred preachers; reading many 
hundred pages, and spending many hours, by day and by 
night, with preachers and people of various characters, 
among whom are many very distressing cases. 


By November he is in Georgia, preaching sometimes to 
an unexpected congregation in the solitary woods, at 
other times ‘ to a warm-hearted people on a cold day in 
a cold meeting-house.’ Asbury leaves his carriage to put 
a sick preacher in it, Brother Blanton, and gets astride 
‘ Brother Blanton’s stiff-jointed horse,’ making a ‘ heavy 
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siege through the woods.’ At times the stern old man 
welcomes with great pathos comfortable quarters. 


The year 1800 opens for Asbury with the news of the 
passing of one whom we now know was his great compeer 
in that great time—George Washington. This is Asbury’s 
note in his journal; the Charleston Conference was in 
session : 


Slow moved the Northern post on the eve of New Year’s 
Day, and brought the heart-distressing information of the 
death of Washington, who departed this life December 14, 
1799. 

Washington, the calm, intrepid chief, the disinterested 
friend, first father, and temporal saviour of his country 
under divine protection and direction. A universal cloud 
sat upon the faces of the people of Charleston ; the pulpits 
clothed in black—the bells muffled—the paraded soldiery— 
a public oration decreed to be delivered on Friday, 14th of 
this month—a marble statue to be placed in some proper 
situation. ...I am disposed to lose sight of all but 
Washington: matchlessman! At all times he acknowledged 
the providence of God, and never was he ashamed of his 
Redeemer ; we believe he died, not fearing death. In his 
will he ordered the manumission of his slaves—a true son 
of liberty in all points. 


For once Asbury’s brooding sorrow for Washington 
-turned him into a poet : the first sentence scans. 

In his travels his ‘ sulky’ gives him many difficulties, 
the swingletree gives way at times and makes him take 
to the mud to fix the traces, and at other times he narrowly 
misses an upset. He immortalizes Mr. Cashe at Anson 
in February, a good son of a good father, who offers him 
‘money, food, lodging, or whatever he wanted.’ At 
another place he had ‘all he wanted but prayer.’ The 
sight of lawyers going along the road to court ‘toiling for 
justice and silver’ enhearten him ‘to labour for truth, 
and gold that perisheth not, and thousands of people and 
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hundreds of preachers.’ In Virginia someone wanted to 
borrow or beg £50 from him; ‘he might as well have 
asked me for Peru. I showed him all the money I had 
in the world—about twelve dollars—and gave him five.’ 
N. Snethen now travels with him, and gives great 
discourses. 

In the Conference at Baltimore on May 18, 1800, 
Elder Whatcoat was ordained a bishop, and more than 
one hundred souls professed conversion. Jesse Lee 
missed being made bishop by four votes only. Thus was 
provision made for the sharing of the burden of Asbury, 
seeing that Dr. Coke was so much away in England, and 
likely still to be. The work of the Church had been 
divided into six Conferences : (1) New England, covering 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Vermont ; (2) Philadelphia, covering New York, New 
Jersey, and Delaware; (3) Baltimore, covering Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland; (4) Virginia, covering Virginia 
and part of North Carolina; (5) Western, covering 
Kentucky and Tennessee; and (6) South Carolina, 
covering South Carolina, part of North Carolina, and 
Georgia. 


xX 
THE DIVIDED CHARGE: 1800-6 


THE beginning of a new era dawned for Asbury with the 
division of the labour of the episcopate. His health was 
restored at the same time, and there were great revival 
movements going forward in the country. On June 1, 
1800, he tells of a Sunday when they began with a love- 
feast at half-past eight and went on till four in the after- 
noon, with one hour’s intermission, and some of the 
people never left the house till nearly midnight ; many 
souls professed to find the Lord. On the following day 
the Conference had sixty-six preachers at it; they 
kept at business for six hours a day till Friday. The 
people would not leave the house day nor night. Above 
one hundred people were converted at their public 
meetings. Pentecost seems to have come in the 
Carolinas, Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware also. He 
tells of meetings in Bowery Church in New York till past 
midnight, with perhaps twenty souls finding the Lord. 
This is night work after a day spent in Conference in 
June, 1800. Crowded houses and moving times are his 
in Connecticut ; meetings last for five hours on end. In 
seven months—by July 19—he had attended six Con- 
ferences, and had ridden 1,300 miles. In August he 
goes through New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. 
News of continuous revival makes Asbury burst into 
praise in his journal ; hundreds are being saved in Mary 
land; Baltimore is aflame. Asbury’s years of prayer 
for Maryland find at length a great answer. In South 
Virginia every circuit but two has revival in it. Crowds 
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attend Asbury’s conveyance at some places, ‘as if I had 
had a cake and cider cart,’ he says. ‘ This occasioned 
a kind of shock that made me forget my sickness.’ ‘ Wet 
to the skin by drowning rain’ as he is at times now, none 
of these things move him. In October he is once again 
on horseback, and is ‘ steeped from head to foot by rain, 
but washed the wet parts in whisky and took little 
damage.’ In Kentucky and Tennessee he complained of 
only six appointments in six hundred miles, and at these 
small congregations, and wonders if they have wearied 
themselves in vain. 

On Sunday, October 19, he came to Nashville and 
struck the great camp-meeting movement. A thousand 
people listen to Asbury, McKendree, and Whatcoat. On 
the following day he joined the Presbyterian sacramental 
meetings that had already lasted four days and been kept 
up by five Presbyterian ministers. This is his note on 
the scene : 

Tuesday, October 21, 1800.—Yesterday, and especially 
during the night, were witnessed scenes of deep interest. 
In the intervals between preaching, the people refreshed 
themselves and horses, and returned upon the ground. 
The stand was in the open air, embosomed in a wood of 
lofty beech-trees. The ministers of God, Methodists and 
Presbyterians, united their labours, and mingled with the 
simplicity of primitive times. Fires blazing here and there 
dispelled the darkness, and the shouts of the redeemed 
captives, and the cries of precious souls struggling into life, 
broke the silence of midnight. The weather was delightful ; 
as if heaven smiled, whilst mercy flowed in abundant 
streams of salvation to perishing sinners. We suppose 
there were at least thirty souls converted at this meeting. 
I rejoice that God is visiting the sons of the Puritans, who 


are candid enough to acknowledge their obligations to the 
Methodists. 


He passed through land belonging to the Cherokee nation, 
and finds the. wilderness, with its solitary places, made 
“as the garden of God and as the presence-chambers of 
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the King of kings and Lord of lords.’ One of his hosts 
‘has taken in his harvest and built his house without 
the aid of whisky.’ The ‘two great potentates of this 
Western world’ he declares to be whisky and brandy, 
and they make the company he is compelled to keep far 
from agreeable. 

In North Carolina his chaise has once more to be left 
for horseback ; they get their horses shod by a multiple 
artisan, Philip Smith, who ‘makes wagons, works at 
carpentry, makes shoes for men and horses, and occa- 
sionally makes saddles and hats.’ In twenty nights they 
sleep under twenty different roofs and spend about fifty 
dollars. He finds the brethren want to locate after ten 
years or so of the hardships of the itinerant life. How 
they carried on their Sunday services may be gathered 
from the following : 


Sabbath Day, November 23, 1800, was an extraordinary 
cold day at King’s chapel. I began reading at eleven o’clock, 
and occupied the pulpit one hour and twenty minutes ; 
Brother Whatcoat followed for fifty minutes, and Brother 
Blanton succeeded him; to this followed the sacrament— 
making the public exercises four hours (or thereabouts) 
in a very open building. 


Bishop Whatcoat and Bishop Asbury keep together 
down to Georgia, preaching in very cold weather, some- 
times in the open, ‘a thing that was supposed to be a 
light thing for Asbury, as he travelled so much.’ In 
South Carolina he is met by a law which prohibits a 
minister’s instructing any number of blacks with the 
door shut ; in such a case the peace officer might break 
the door open and disperse or whip the offenders. The 
diary of the year ends with: ‘ Poor bishop! No money 
for my expenses.’ He is met with grievous letters from 
Philadelphia ; his brethren are discontented, his life is 
threatened ; they send him ‘a petition dipped in oil and 
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honey’; if he approves ‘all will be well; but if not, 
drawn swords may be feared.’ 

The years 1800 to 1804 were years of great development, 
the membership of the Church more than doubling. 


In January 1801 Asbury notes very severely the rise 
of the Methodists in social influence and wealth, the love 
of office among such classes, and the turning of some of 
them into slave-holders. In South Carolina the slaves 
were not given the liberty that had been previously granted 
to them to hear the gospel. The rich there never thought 
the Methodist preachers worthy to preach to them ; now 
Asbury opines they will not think them company even 
for their dogs. But the grim mood passes, and he is 
delighted with the beauty of nature as he passes through 
Little Pee Dee in February. He bursts forth: 


Beautiful sands, live oaks, lofty pines, pimeta swamps, 
with intermingled gums and cypress, variegated by ever- 
greens of bay and laurel, and twining jessamine flinging 
its odours far and wide around; lawns and savannahs— 
such is the country and such the charming scenes through 
which we have frequently passed in our late rides. 


He contrasts his anxious and solitary rides sixteen years 
before with the comfort he now has, through God having 
raised up for him many a friend and opened many a home ; 
the children grown up are his friends too. Nature every- 
where entrances him at this time ; especially the sea-shore, 
where he watches ‘the porpoise rolling, the seagulls 
lifting and letting fall their clams, the eagles hovering 
watching for prey, and the white sail of the solitary vessel 
tossed upon the distant wave,’ and he thinks of his friends 
in England, his voyage out, and the small probability of 
his ever seeing his dear mother and England again. The 
human heart in him breaks through the determined saint 
and apostle, intent on the christianizing of a great people. 
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As Paul watched nature groaning, subjected unwillingly 
to decay and death, so Asbury, in spite of all his great 
urge to save men and build up the Church, is at times 
drawn off to watch the wonder and glory of the creation, 
and to respond to the touch of natural affection and his 
native land. In some places he now notes that the 
prayers and exhortations of converted Africans excite the 
wonder of the whites, while the raising of the standard 
of their morals conciliates opponents and evokes goodwill. 
The ancient venerable brick church is opened for Asbury’s 
use at Wilmington by the respectables. This was on 
February 26. On the 28th he leaves behind forgetfully 
what he calls ‘my famous spectacles.’ Whatcoat and 
he are travelling together at this time—sometimes ‘a 
dreary ride of thirty miles without food for man or beast ’ 
is endured—and in the middle of March bile and inter- 
mittent fever plague him, but ‘ ride we must,’ he says, 
rain, hail, or shine ; his horse ‘ enslaves his rider, who is 
sorrowful, yet without sinning.’ 

At this time Ostervald’s Christian Theology confirmed 
Asbury in his view of ‘the permissibility of the practice 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church’ in appointing some 
elders to be permanent presidents (or bishops). Asbury 
thinks there cannot be a perfect equality between a 
constant president and those over whom he always 
presides (April 5, 1801). Fevers and feebleness afflict 
him, but his ‘ soul is swallowed up in God.’ 

At Mabry’s chapel on April 16 he preaches on Titus i. 16, 
and gives the following précis of his sermon : 


The characters of those who profess to know God by His 
works of nature, His providences; yet there are of these 
who reject His Word, who imitate Him not in His attributes 
and perfections, forgetting that we might as well suppose 
a man without bodily powers and mental apprehensions 
as a God without justice, mercy, truth, love, and holiness. 
Some profess to know God by revelation, yet in works deny 
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Him ; others profess to know God by revelation and inspira- 
tion, yet, like the others, neither fear God, trust in, nor love 
Him, having deceived their own souls; others have fallen 
from the experimental and saving knowledge of God, yet 
profess to know God. Lastly, how excellent the character 
of those who know God, and prove it by their works and 
uniformity of temper and actions, living always in the fear 
of God, and in an unshaken confidence in His mercy and 
His truth. 


This forms a specimen of the good, wholesome doctrine 
of the great simple pioneer bishop as he wandered 
preaching and establishing the Kingdom of God. At this 
time—February 1801—died the Rev. Devereux Jarratt, 
of Bath Parish, Dinwiddie County, Virginia, a great 
revivalist minister, known as a missioner in all the 
churches for fifty miles around his own. Hundreds had 
been converted by him ; he had been a staunch friend of 
the Methodist itinerants, and some of his converts 
became itinerant preachers. Three thousand members 
were added since the last Conference in Delaware, Mary- 
land, and Virginia ; ‘so mightily grew the Word of God 
and prevailed.’ Large congregations meet Asbury every- 
where now, and bodily exhaustion produces mental 
depression through ‘ speaking long and tolerably loud.’ 
He does not mend things by riding ‘ righteous overmuch, 
in haste and heat, thirty miles without refreshment.’ A 
diseased foot for long troubles him, and keeps him in 
Philadelphia under a doctor when he should have been 
at the New York Conference in July. The state of the 
Society in Philadelphia, divided and possessed by evil 
tempers, makes him feel himself in Sodom, and he is 
glad when he can get away on his episcopal tours else- 
where. In August news comes from Tennessee of great 
revival work under William McKendree in Cumberland, 
and protracted meetings that had to go forward even in 
the absence of the great preacher, when called away on 
eldership duty elsewhere. At the same time there is 
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objection to open-air work among the brethren in 
Philadelphia. N. Snethen now travels with Asbury, and 
is a great comfort to him, for Asbury has intermittent 
fever and travels through Maryland and Virginia under 
its disadvantages, his discomfort being added to by the 
sore back of his poor, slender-jointed horse ; but they at 
length got over the mountains and into Tennessee. At 
one point his host became his guide, 


and tripped over the hills with us in the rain, his mare 
barefoot, and himself without a saddle to ride on, or a great- 
coat to shield him from the weather. 


To such hardy pioneers Asbury was one of God’s angels. 

In the Tennessee Conference twelve preachers met, the 
Kentucky men being prevented through the greatness 
of the revival work going on in their midst. Twenty-five 
souls found the Lord in the meetings of the Conference, 
and all breathed love and goodwill; ‘praise and shouting’ 
were in the meetings. Then he moved forward 
through South Carolina (where ‘ religion is low but cotton 
sells high’) to Georgia. The news from Kentucky, read 
in the churches, heartens everybody. At Augusta, in 
Georgia, he and Bishop Whatcoat divide up their work, 
one going east and the other west. He remarks now 
that he often hears what folks say as to his being an 
Englishman, but he is not ashamed of the fact, and it is 
something he cannot help ; moreover, he is ‘ seeking souls 
and Zion’s glory, and heaven is his country.’ 

The kindness of the people touches him ; ‘ our cabins 
are courts, when Jesus is there.’ In November Asbury 
has a serious Conference with Whatcoat, Snethen, Lyle, 
and Hutchinson, arranging their work so that they 
should meet at Virginia Conference, go from there to 
New York Conference together, and there divide, one 
taking the eastern States, the lake country, and Virginia, 
the other going over the Blue Ridge, through Holston, 
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Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, South and North Carolina, 
to the Conferences in the centre of the work, each bishop 
to have an elder as a travelling companion. 

On November 19 he inserts a vivid description of his 
usual experiences upon the frontiers : 


Why should a living man complain ?—but to be three 
months together upon the frontiers, where, generally, you 
have but one room and fireplace, and half a dozen folks 
about you, strangers perhaps, and their family certainly 
(and they are not usually small in these plentiful new 
countries) making a crowd—and this is not all; for here 
you may meditate if you can, and here you must preach, 
read, write, pray, sing, talk, eat, drink, sleep—or fly into the 
woods. Well! I have pains in my body, particularly in 
my hip, which are very afflictive when I ride; but I cheer 
myself as well as I may with songs in the night—with 
Wesley’s, Watts’s, and Stennett’s sight of Canaan, in four 


hymns. 


On December 4 he tells of a love-feast that ‘ began 
at nine o’clock and held until three o’clock in the after- 
noon.’ Three souls professed conversion, were baptized, 
and received into the Society that day. 

Old age and infirmity are making themselves manifest 
in his system; his eyes and feet are feeble, but he rejoices 
in the manifest prosperity of the Church at this year-end ; 
his last tour has been seventeen hundred miles and has 
been marked by great spiritual blessing. 


January 1, 1802, found him at the Charleston Confer- 
ence once more. The finances were low ; the preachers’ 
salaries were paid up, but there were no surpluses for the 
children ; great harmony cheered him. 

Then he began his northern tour once more, riding thirty 
miles a day, and in three meetings in three days finding 
not many more than a hundred souls. But he is full of 
the divine help he receives, and breaks into praise in his 
diary. This though the way is sandy, the going heavy, 
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and the country lonely. Asbury could not stand seeing 
a hundred slaves at the meeting-house door and peeping 
in while the place was half empty, because they were 
counted unworthy to come in ; he registers his ‘ farewell, 
farewell to that house for ever!’ On February 21 his 
night’s lodging was a comfort to him at Brunswick, in 
Virginia ; ‘we had not a rapid, mountain-like rain, and 
a hard lodging, but a warm house and a good bed—fit 
for a President ; it rained freely in the night—we heard, 
but did not feel it.’ A bad hand, caused by a splinter 
and the removal of a wart, gave him days of pain and 
trouble ; caustic, turpentine, sublimated plaster, and 
probing brought on finally a discharge and ease, after more 
than one doctor had tried his hand on him ; the last got 
the praise—Dr. Asa Barnes. 

At a March Conference seven deacons and one elder 
were ordained, and a strict examination of characters was 
made ; ‘ some were reproved for lightness and other follies.’ 
N. Snethen preached everywhere with great acceptance 
in Asbury’s company. At Richmond, Virginia’s capital, 
he had ‘ a crowd of the most impolite, spiritually impolite, 
hearers he had had for many a month.’ He set out one 
March day in a snowstorm and rode seven miles to 
Henry Foxall’s, not to be denied the fellowship of the 
man whose father had been his master in the old 
Hamstead Bridge days. His Baltimore Conference on 
April r went smoothly, and everything showed prosperity, 
financially and otherwise ; 3,000 souls had been added to 
the membership of the Conference. Here came news of 
his mother’s death. He says of her: 


Her paternal descent. was Welsh ; from a family ancient 
and respectable, of the name of Rogers... . For fifty 
years her hands, her house, her heart, were open to receive 
the people of God and ministers of Christ ; and thus a lamp 
was lighted up in a dark place, Great Barre in Great Britain. 
She was an afflicted yet most active woman; of quick 
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bodily powers and masculine understanding ; nevertheless, 
‘so kindly all the elements were mixed up in her,’ that 
her strong mind quickly felt the subduing influences of that 
Christian sympathy which ‘ weeps with those that weep’ 
and ‘rejoices with those who do rejoice.’ . . . Elizabeth 
Asbury died January 6, 1802, aged eighty-seven or eighty- 
eight years. . . . I am now often drawn out in thankfulness 
to God, who hath saved a mother of mine, and, I trust, 
a father also, who are already in glory, where I hope to meet 
them both, after time and cares and sorrows shall have 
ceased with me; and where glory shall not only beam, but 
open on my soul for ever. Amen. 


So snaps the last link that bound Asbury to England. 
Henceforth he goes forward to the completion of his great 
course, lonely, disciplined, ardent, utterly indifferent to 
any considerations that would wean him from his high 
purpose to discharge fully the great ministry that had 
been committed to him. Already he sees that work 
“spreading along like a moving fire’ (April 16, 1802). 
In Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware, large congregations, 
a thousand strong, meet him. He reached Philadelphia 
once more after a 3,300-mile trip, and found ‘some things 
pleasing and some painful.’ At the Conference he 
“entered the Minutes.’ Whatcoat and he are together 
again for their mutual comfort for a while. At 
Henry Lovell’s, on May 17, he found a thectae 
with a stove and warmth and comfort. 


How different from visiting a house in the woods, with 
rain and wind beating upon you, and sitting in your damp 
dress and a damp house for three hours, after which you are 
to ride five or ten miles to a bad lodging, where you are 
to dry yourself and find comfort if you can ! 


By the post comes news to him of great spiritual advance 
in most of the'circuits in the Union. At the New York 
Conference in John Street, twenty-two new preachers 
were admitted on trial; in six Conferences they had 
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admitted sixty-three. But he longed for the country, 
and was soon glad to quit the city for his journeys once 
more. The tempest of fear, care, tumult, and talk at 
the Conference and over the appointments of the preachers 
were deeply uncongenial. The students of Yale are under 
good impressions ; instead of deriding the Methodists, 
“like other very genteel people,’ they were struck by the 
ministry of Samuel Mervin, and the hand of God was felt 
by some of the vilest among them, says Asbury. But 
Connecticut, he feels, is no place for him, and he never 
expects to see there what he has done in Maryland. In 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, the 
coldness and aloofness of the people towards the 
Methodists continues to afflict him ; ‘ they think we wish 
to invade their rights ; but they are mistaken, for I would 
rather preach under a tree.’ The sons of the Puritans 
grudged him the use of their meeting-houses, and gave 
vent to their prejudices. On June 29 he rode thirty miles 
in Maine, and preached at the end of it. The next day 
he had ‘a racking ride of forty-five miles.’ The following 
day he opened a Conference that had twenty-four men in 
it, nine of them probationers, faithful, godly, and zealous 
young men. Between two and three thousand people 
came to the ordination service; five sermons were 
preached that day ; the women sat within the house and 
the men stood outside ; the ordinands knelt outside at the 
door of the house and there received the imposition of 
hands from Asbury and the elders present. The next 
day he rode forty-five miles to Falmouth. 
On July 12 he has the following entry at Needham: 


George Pickering stopped to demand the Church rates 
taken from the Methodists, amounting to a hundred dollars 
or upwards; this is to pay Independent ministers, whose 
fathers fled from Episcopal tyranny; yet be it known 
unto all men, their children’s children are risen up and 
glory in supporting the gospel according to law. Happy 
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the descendants who condemn not themselves by doing 
that which their ancestors disallowed ! 

At New York, on his way to Maryland, he notes that 
the services on the Sabbath, July 25, were ‘a day of 
life to him’ as he preached in the three churches of 
John Street, the Bowery, and at the African one. At 
Perry Hall he has a day all to himself, ‘ to write, read, 
think, and refit for the mountains.’ In all his labours 
his mind is in great peace. Wherever he turns there are 
signs of spiritual blessing, and the children are rising up 
in the place of their fathers to forward the work of God. 
In Virginia he heard of the serious illness of James 
O’Kelly, and sent to learn if a visit would be welcome. 
They ‘ met in peace, asked of each other’s welfare, talked 
of persons and things indifferently, prayed, and parted 
in peace. Not a word was said of the troubles of former 
times.’ So ended their last interview on earth—‘ all 
passion spent.’ 

On September ro he found a glorious revival had taken 
place at Holston, and adds: ‘ Fourteen or fifteen times 
have I toiled over the mighty mountains, and over twenty 
years have we laboured upon Holston; and lo! the 
rage of wild and Christian savages is tamed, and God 
hath glorified Himself. . . . I make my calculation upon 
4,900 miles from July 30, 1801, to September 12, 1802.’ 

On September 17 he is in Tennessee, and attends a 
camp meeting for four days, with fifteen hundred people 
present. There was a religious awakening among the 
people and some conversions; but Asbury fell sick, 
and, wearied with his trials, longed to end his days there. 
But his appointments draw him still forward, and he 
finds on the way a man named Cox, whom he did not 
know, who insisted on paying the expenses of the preachers 
at the inn, and got the landlady to return them their 
money. Ill as he is, he is forced to walk down the hills, 
fearing a fall for himself or his horse, and has to lie on 
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the ground in an encampment too far from the fire, 
with ill results ; when they got to harbour, they had all 
to lie on the floor. At last he has to give up all work to 
William McKendree, whose mighty ministry in Tennessee 
marked him out for a bishop. Soon Asbury, with a 
swollen knee, with the use of both legs almost gone, 
moves on somehow, and even contrives to speak ; ‘ some 
weep, and all are attentive.’ 

On October 18 Asbury got off at 5 a.m. and travelled 
till 6.30 p.m., 


then stopped, struck a fire and encamped under a heavy 
mountain dew, which, when the wind shook the trees, fell 
like rain upon us. Brother McKendree made me a tent of 
his own and John Watson’s blankets, and happily saved 
me from taking cold, whilst I slept about two hours under 
my grand marquee. Brother McKendree threw his cloak 
over the limb of a tree, and he and his companion took 
shelter underneath and slept also. I will not be rash, 
I dare not be rash, in my protestations against any country ; 
but I think I will never more brave the wilderness without 
a tent. 


The picture of McKendree and Watson drawn here is 
very beautiful. No wonder that Asbury loved to hear 
McKendree preach, or that he should say on his great 
sermon that startled the General Conference six years 
later, ‘That sermon will make him a bishop,’ which 
prophecy came true. 

An extraordinary accident befell Asbury on October 19. 
Still moving on at the rate of ninety-three miles in two 
days, the sick man attempted to dismount his horse, 
which gave a sudden turn and swung him against the 
rocks in the stream ; ‘ the rude shock to my tender feet 
made me roar bitterly.’ The pain he suffered at last 
compelled him to give up the idea of going to Georgia, 
and he sent a messenger that disappointed Georgia and 
South Carolina. For twenty-three days he lay sick, so 
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helpless that ‘my dear McKendree,’ as he says, ‘ had 
to lift me up and down like a helpless child.’ He could 
only sleep now by the aid of laudanum, and he longed 
almost for death. 


I am no longer young—I cannot go out as at other times. 
. . . I have ridden about 5,500 miles; and in the midst 
of all I am comforted with the prospects of the Western 
Conference—we have added 3,000 members this year ; 
have formed Cumberland into a district and have sent a 
missionary to Natchez. Mighty fruit in great hardship | 


On October 24 he preaches, kneeling on a chair; then 
he rides forward through snowy weather among the 
mountains of Sevier county. On November 3 he could 
bless God for life and limbs, as he descended Paint 
Mountain afoot, working his way down the roughest 
parts by the aid of a pine sapling. Eighteen miles had 
to content them on that rough day. 

On Thursday, November 4, he writes : 


We came off about the rising of the sun—cold enough. 
There were six or seven heights to pass over, at the rate of 
five, two, or one mile an hour—as this ascent or descent 
would permit; four hours brought us at the end of twelve 
miles to dinner at Barnett’s station. Whence we pushed 
on to John Foster’s, and, making twenty miles more, came 
in about the going down of the sun. ...On Monday 
I parted from dear William McKendree. 


Soon after, he finds a youth, James Lowry, accompanying 
him for seventy miles out of pure affection. At every 
turn the children are rising up to welcome and cheer and 
entertain him in the place of their parents. In December 
he is ordaining deacons, along with six other ministers, 
and preaches from 2 Tim. iv. 1, 2. On December 28 he 
writes his general experience, and declares it to be: 


Close communion with God, holy fellowship with the 
Father and His Son Jesus Christ, a will resigned, frequent 
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addresses to a throne of grace, a constant serious care for 
the prosperity of Zion, forethought in the arrangements 
and appointments of the preachers, a soul drawn out in 
ardent prayer for the Universal Church and the complete 
triumph of Christ over the whole earth. Amen, Amen, 
so be it! I have finished my letters, and adjusted some 
plans. For my amusement and edification I was curious 
to read the first volume of my journals. I compared my 
former with my latter self. It was little I could do thirty 
years ago, and I do less now. 


The Camden Conference opened on January 1, 1803, 
and Asbury reports 3,371 members added ; seven elders 
and four deacons were ordained, and great peace pre- 
vailed. It was kept up from Saturday to Wednesday, 
with preaching every noon and evening. Then he moves 
off again at the rate of thirty miles a day or so, accom- 
panied by N. Snethen. Cold, wet, and privations and 
sufferings are their companions. He preaches at this 
time everywhere on Christian perfection, and strives for 
its attainment. He rejoices at ‘ living young ministers’ 
being raised up in South Carolina, but finds that the 
simplicity of the Methodists makes them love their 
ministers to death by desiring their continual company 
and preaching, as though they never could be weary. 
The swamps of North Carolina tried him severely, but 
he was glad to find in one place a company of 878 
Africans, with their leaders and stewards ; there were a 
few whites also in fellowship. 

In March he met Bishop Whatcoat at a Conference 
at Halifax, Virginia, and preached with him to an assembly 
of two thousand in the woods. The prosperity of the 
people leads them to idleness and strong drink; they 
have more trade than religion, more wealth than grace. 
Yet Asbury is not always well provided for, for he some- 
times travels twelve hours with no food; his religious 
exercises, too, are exhausting, for sermon, love-feast, 
and sacrament will occupy him five hours at a time 
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(March 27). In April he reached the Baltimore Conference, 
with its sixty-four preachers, most of them present. 
Four hours a day were spent in business; prayer and 
preaching occupied the rest ; three sermons were preached 
every day, at eleven, at three, and at night. He notes 
that every Conference in the Union will be insolvent 
except Baltimore unless the preachers exert themselves. 
Baltimore Conference pays its way, supplies the needs 
of men gone to distant parts, and helps the Conferences 
of Boston and New York. The promise of great advance 
is blossoming everywhere before Asbury’s thankful eyes. 
He moved on to Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New 
York, preaching the doctrine of perfect love everywhere 
and ‘ trying to feel and live it.’ He resolutely determines 
to be faithful and impartial—not moved by the whims 
and caprices of men. Bishop Whatcoat accompanies 
him on this part of his journey. Philadelphia awaited 
him, with its continual spirit of contention and division, 
not helping to amend his bodily afflictions. He passed 
through New York to Connecticut, where the folk who 
are ‘too good to be better’ oppose Bishop Whatcoat 
preaching sanctification. In Boston he finds they lack 
two things, ‘ good religion and good water.’ The ministers 
are ‘reading priests.’ ‘What! reading priests and 
alive? Oh, no! Dead, dead, dead, by nature—by 
formality—by sin!’ So runs Asbury’s scathing .com- 
ment. One congregation had just sold its priest to 
another in Boston for 1,000 dollars and hired out the 
money at twenty-five or thirty per cent. These things 
‘are among the notions of Yankee traffic.’ 

On June 18 he says that the Sabbath services lasted 
from 7 a.m. to 3 p.m. at a place called Westmoreland ; 
the day was rainy, and the wind blew in at the door. 
Even so, the house was crowded. Bishop Whatcoat and 
Elder Ostrander preached, and the young men exhorted 
after the love-feast and sacrament. On July 1 the New 
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York Conference opened at Cambridge, and the Sabbath 
services showed 2,000 persons present. Then forward 
once more, in company with Whatcoat, listening at times 
to censures from the people, which he regards are safer 
for him than their praise. In making up the numbers 
for 1803 he reckons that there are 104,070 members in 
America ; ‘in 1771 there were about 300 Methodists in 
New York, 250 in Philadelphia, and a few in Jersey ; 
I then longed for 100,000; now I want 200,000—nay, 
thousands of thousands.’ Before he died he saw his 
second wish fulfilled. 

In July he refitted for the journey to the Western 
Conference, and parted company with Whatcoat, who 
could not stand the strain of the mountains. Asbury 
found it hard enough, and concludes he must not ride 
eighty-two miles in two days again, as he has now done. 
The burden of stationing 400 preachers and travelling 
5,000 miles a year is getting too much, but he perseveres 
with it, and is cheered by ‘ open times’ and ‘ shouting 
times,’ while he gives them sermons at some places that 
create ‘ warning times.’ He notes in his diary constantly 
the condition of the country, and says the Quakers are the 
only people who manure their lands, the rest exhaust 
them. At this time revival is everywhere, and thousands 
gather in the camp meetings ; many are converted. This 
is the kind of statement met in the diary—at Charles- 
town, Ohio: 

Sunday, September 11.—Preached on 1 Pet. v. 10. We 
had love-feast and sacrament. There was a cry raised very 
soon, and it was with difficulty that I kept the thread of 
my discourse whilst they were singing and shouting on the 
top of the hill. At candle-light the cry began again, and 
continued until break of day on Monday morning; it is 
judged there were twenty souls converted to God. 


Hearing that a boy had cultivated twelve acres and got 
seven hundred bushels of Indian corn from it, he 
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exclaims : ‘ Now what do these people want with slaves ? ’ 
He preached his way through Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee, with no small trouble from illness. In 
the Kentucky Conference twenty souls were converted 
during the public services. He stayed sometimes at 
night where he found the drinking and worldliness making 
his inn a purgatory, and a costly one too— two and a 
half dollars for three of us.’ 

Safely arrived in Tennessee, at Martin Stubberfield’s, 
Asbury gives a striking description of the hardships of the 
immigrants into the new lands in the Mississippi basin : 


October 14.—What a road have we passed! Certainly 
the worst on the whole continent, even in the best weather ; 
yet, bad as it was, there were four or five hundred crossing 
the rude hills while we were; I was powerfully struck with 
the consideration that there were at least as many thousand 
emigrants annually from east to west; we must take care 
to send preachers after these people. We have made one 
thousand and eighty miles from Philadelphia; and now 
what a detail of suffering might I give, fatiguing for me to 
write, and perhaps to my friends to read! A man who is 
well mounted will scorn to complain of the roads, when he 
sees men, women, and children, almost naked, paddling 
bare-foot and bare-legged along, or labouring up the rocky 
hills, whilst those who are best off have only a horse for 
two or three children to ride at once. If these adventurers 
have little or nothing to eat, it is no extraordinary circum- 
stance; and not uncommon to encamp in the wet woods 
after night—in the mountains it does not rain, but pours. 
I too have my sufferings, perhaps peculiar to myself; pain 
and temptation ; the one of the body, and the other of the 
spirit ; no room to retire to—that in which you sit common 
to all, crowded with women and children, the fire occupied 
with cooking, much and long-loved solitude not to be found, 
unless you choose to run out into the rain, into the woods ; 
six months in the year I have to submit to that which will 
never be agreeable to me; but the people, it must be con- 
fessed, are among the kindest in the world. But kindness 
will not make a crowded log cabin, twelve feet by ten, 
agreeable; without are cold and rain, and within are six 
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adults, as many children, one of whom is all motion; the 
dogs, too, must sometimes be admitted. 


On the following day he found he had taken the itch, 
and, considering the filthy houses and beds he had met 
with coming from the Kentucky Conference, it was a 
wonder he had not taken it twenty times. ‘I do not 
see that there is any security,’ he says, ‘ against it, but 
by sleeping in a brimstone shirt. Poor bishop! But 
we must bear all things for the elect’s sake.’ When at 
last he had escaped from the regions of these ills he wrote 
with relief : 


I came in at twelve to father John Douthat’s ; once more 
I have escaped from filth, fleas, rattlesnakes, hills, mountains, 
rocks, and rivers; farewell, Western world, for a while! 
We are twelve hundred miles from Philadelphia. 


At length, preaching and journeying, he got to Charles- 
ton—‘ wicked Charleston’—where he continued a 
week, and where ‘ the kindness of ministers and people, 
black and white and yellow,’ made it a Paradise to him 
and to some others. Advancing to Georgia, he found 
revival work going forward, and he hopes the Conference 
will show a hundred conversions. Then he ‘ worms his 
way through the scratching woods.’ His texts at this time 
are such as Col. vi. 2, 3 ; Heb. xii. 28, 29 ; 1 Cor. xv. 58; 
I Thess. v. 8,9 ; Heb. ii. 3, 4; Rom. viii. 1,2. Meeting 
those who railed against the Methodist form of Church 
government, he says: 


The Methodists acknowledge no superiority but what is 
founded on seniority, election, and long and faithful services. 
For myself I pity those who cannot distinguish between a 
pope of Rome and an old, worn man of about sixty years, 
who has the power given him of riding five thousand miles 
a year; at a salary of 80 dollars, through summer’s heat and 
winter’s cold, travelling in all weathers and preaching in all 
places; his best covering from rain often but a blanket ; 
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the sure sharpener of his wit, hunger—from fasts, voluntary 
and involuntary; his best fare six months of the twelve, 
coarse kindness ; and his reward, from too many, suspicion, 
envy, and murmuring all the year round. 


At Augusta, on December 31, 1803, he found, to his 
surprise, Dr. Coke. Together they held the Conference, 
and conducted their business ‘ hastily’; it rose on the 
fourth day. Asbury: was soon down with a deep cold, 
and Bishop Coke went ahead of him to Boston. The 
year was the best Asbury had yet seen in America ‘ for 
religion.” In January he planned for the whole year’s 
labours, marking out his route. At the same time he 
wrote his celebrated apologia for his celibacy, which occurs 
under January 27, 1804: 


If I should die in celibacy, which I think quite probable, 
I give the following reasons for what can scarcely be called 
my choice. I was called in my fourth year; I began public 
exercises between sixteen and seventeen; at twenty-one 
I travelled; at twenty-six I came to America; thus far 
I had reasons enough for a single life. It had been my 
intention of returning to Europe at thirty years of age; 
but the war continued, and it was ten years before we had 
a settled, lasting peace; this was no time to marry or to be 
given in marriage. At forty-nine I was ordained superin- 
tendent bishop in America. Amongst the duties imposed 
upon me by my office was that of travelling extensively, 
and I could hardly expect to find a woman with grace enough 
to enable her to live but one week out of the fifty-two with 
her husband ; besides, what right has any man to take 
advantage of the affections of a woman, make her his wife, 
and by a voluntary absence subvert the whole order and 
economy of the marriage state, by separating those whom 
neither God, nature, nor the requirements of civil society 
permit long to be put asunder? It is neither just nor gen- 
erous. I may add to this that I had little money, and with 
this little administered to the necessities of a beloved mother 
until I was fifty-seven ; if I have done wrong, I hope God 
and the sex will forgive me; it is my duty now to bestow 
the pittance I may have to spare upon the widows and 
fatherless girls, and poor married men. 
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Some idea may be gathered from the style of his diary 
andthe analyses ofhis texts that are scattered up and down 
it as to the character of his ordinary sermons—laconic, 
simple, direct, and practical. The Rev. James Quinn 
gives an account of an address he made to a Quarterly 
Meeting in Ohio, after the routine business had been gone 
through, that very clearly brings his episcopal addresses 
and sermons before us. It runs: 


He came, took the chair, and, after a short pause, com- 
menced taking notice of the infancy of the State, the infancy 
of the Church, the toils and privations, the trials and tempta- 
tions peculiar to such a state of things, and the great necessity 
of watchfulness and prayer, and diligent attendance on the 
means of grace, both public and private. He spoke of his 
own toils, cares, and anxieties with some emotion; of the 
great and glorious extension and spread of the work of God 
in the east and south, also in the west and south-west, 
both amongst the Methodist and other Christian people. 
He spoke with much feeling. ‘ But the Quarterly Conference 
—the importance of this branch of our ecclesiastical economy, 
to heavy complaints, to receive and try appeals, and thus guard 
the rights and privileges of the membership against injury 
from an incorrect administration; to try, and even expel, 
preachers, deacons, and elders; to examine, license, and 
recommend to office in the local department ; to recommend 
for admission into the travelling Connexion persons as 
possessing grace, gifts, and usefulness for the great and 
important work of the gospel ministry ; surely you will see 
and feel the highly responsible station which you fill as mem- 
bers of this body. We send you our sons in the gospel to 
minister to you the Word of Life, and watch over your souls 
as they that must give account. That they may become men, 
men of God and even fathers among you, help them in their 
great work; and, that you may help them understandingly, 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest your excellent 
Discipline ; it is plain, simple, and scriptural. It is true 
speculative minds may find or make difficulties where there 
are none. But a few words about your manner of living at 
the present. You are now in your log cabins, and busily 
engaged in clearing out your lands. Well, think nothing 
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of this. I have been a man of cabins for these many years, 
and I have been lodged in many a cabin as clean and sweet 
as a palace; and I have slept on many coarse, hard beds, 
that have been as clean and as sweet as water and soap 
could make them, and not a flea or a bug to annoy. Keep 
the whisky-bottle out of your cabins, away far from your 
premises. Never fail in the offering up of the morning and 
evening sacrifice with your families. Keep your cabins 
clean, for your health’s sake and for your soul’s sake; for 
there is no religion in dirt and filth and fleas! But of this 
no more. If you do not wish the Lord to forsake your 
cabin, do not forsake His. You will lose nothing, but be 
gainers, even in temporal things, by going and taking your 
households with you, even on a week-day; you cannot all 
have Sabbath preaching. It is time we close the evening 
service. A few words more in commending us to God 
and the Word of His Grace, and then what a prayer! How 
spiritual, how fervent, how fully adapted to the state of 
the country and the Church as they then were! Truly 
it might be said he was mighty in prayer. 


Such was the manner of the great itinerant bishop, 
laying broad and fair the stable foundations of a mighty 
Christian communion. 

Asbury showed great care for his horses, for he felt 
that they had to suffer along with him. On June 3, a 
Sunday, he writes : 


I reached Radnor. Here my little Jane was horned by 
a cow and lamed; she is done, perhaps, for ever for me; 
but it may be all for the best. I am unwell, and the weather 
is bad, but, except my feelings for the poor beast, I am 
peaceful and resigned. 


On June 18, in New York, he says: 


It is said there is a special call for learned men to the 
ministry ; some may think so, but I presume a simple 
man can speak and write for simple, plain people, upon 
simple, plain truths. 
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In July, moving through Connecticut, he dwells on the 
reproach he is getting from some men who, six months 
before, had treated him with great adulation. A change 
of appointment has changed their attitude ; Methodism 
now, according to them, is going to ruin, and his own 
influence, character, and reputation are being over- 
whelmed in the downfall! In New Hampshire he saw 
one who had been an itinerant, ‘ robed in his gown and 
sitting in his house like a gentleman, whilst we were 
beating along like Jonah ; well, the end is all.’ 

On August 1 he notes that he rode fifty miles over a 
rough and uneven road—not a bad record for a man 
who is so often sick as Asbury was at this time. Nothing 
hindered his. eager spirit on his great round of episcopal 
appointments. Occasionally he flings out a bitter 
sentence against Methodist Demases. ‘Mr. Lyell has 
engaged with Mr. Pilmore’s congregation, at {450 a year ; 
so farewell to Tommy Lyell! I hope it may end well.’ 
Forward he moves through New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, at forty-five miles a day, preaching, exhorting, 
and pitying his poor beast, not without being ‘ stiff 
and sore’ enough himself. He has great comfort in 
Baltimore, and there exhorts the brethren to go out 
into the streets and lanes for preaching, while he 
recommends the sisters to have more frequent prayer- 
meetings—not a bad division of labour, praying women 
and preaching men, 

But his headlong eagerness in labour and travel lands 
him in for thirty-four days’ illness in September and 
October that prevents him from even keeping his journal ; 
he had never had a worse bout of sickness in America, 
but declares, “God was with us—God, the glorious Lord 
appeared. I was led into visions of God ; I shouted His 
praise.’ When he starts again he has lost the possibility 
of being at the Kentucky Conference, and, by reason of 
Bishop Whatcoat being so poorly as only to be able to 
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go at a walking pace, Asbury changes his quiet mare 
for Bishop Whatcoat’s ‘ great beast, that jolted him in 
such a manner as he could not have borne even in health.’ 
And they have now just eleven weeks in which to do 
fifteen hundred miles—the distance to Charleston. A 
week later the following occurs: 


Sunday, October 21.—As I was my own doctor, I resolved 
to breakfast upon eight grains of ipecacuanha ; this cleansed 
my filthy stomach, and so broke up my disease that a fever 
of fifty days fled. 


The fineness of his resources and his grim humour 
break forth : 


Vircinia, Sunday, November 11.—The Superintendent 
Bishop of the Methodist Church in America being reduced 
to two dollars, he was obliged to make his wants known. 


The following day comes a providential comfort for 
him : 


Monday, November 12.—. . . passed over the Ridge. . . 
we stopped at Justice Clark’s. I came in unwell, but the 
well-ordered house and its solitude, the social family and 
their polite attentions and great kindness, were very con- 
soling; the old folks gave me their room and bed—I was 
overcome quite—my thoughts and feelings were all 
gratitude. 


How the discipline was kept, and yet men visited, he 
shows : 


Monday, December 3.—In the evening I visited our former 
brother, my friend Tomkins; he was expelled for selling 
a slave. The Lord is amongst the coloured people in this 
family. 


This year of suffering is ended with glad tidings : 


Saturday, December 20, 1804.—Daniel Hall made me glad 
by his account of the Suffolk camp meeting. In four days 
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to God. ... Two letters from Philadelphia announce 
to me that nearly one hundred souls have been converted 
in the different congregations since October. 


What sort of stopping-places he had on the road 
to the Charleston Conference may be gathered by the 
following : 


Wednesday, Decembey 26.—We set out for Charleston ; 
the rain overtook us and we passed Sumpter court-house 
dripping. We dined with Mr. Bradford and pursued our 
journey, wet as it was; stopping at a house where we 
might have remained for the night, we were driven off 
by a drunken madman, who went on like a fiend; it was 
dark, and we had rain above and mud and water below; 
the elements appeared to be at war with us; at length 
Mr. Boyd saw us in our deep distress and led us to his 
house and treated us very kindly. I was wet; I was 
blistered ; I was skinned. 


On January 1, 1805, the Charleston Conference opened, 
and Asbury preached from Col. iv. 5. Two thousand 
had been added in the Southern Conference and two 
thousand in the Western. He and Whatcoat set off on 
their northern journey. ‘Oh, what sweetness I feel as 
I steal through the solitary woods! I am sometimes 
ready to shout aloud, and make all vocal with the praises 
of His grace who died and lives and intercedes for me,’ 
so Asbury bursts forth. Soon the hardships of travel 
give us this entry: 


Monday, January 28.—We came away through a cold 
wind to Neuse Ferry. Swift Creek swam us and the waters 
of the greater stream floated us across in a tottering canoe, 
the horses alongside, swimming. A_ twenty-eight-mile 
ride brought us to the widow Richards’s to lodge. Arrived 
at Tar River, we found it was blowing a storm. I was 
unwilling to cross. The flat was nearly filled with water 
shortly after we put off. A boat came out to take us up. 
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Brother Whatcoat stood mid-leg in water. I had gained a 
plank and kept my feet dry, and it was well, as I had a touch 
of pleurisy and had discharged blood yesterday evening. 
We came safe, and praised that God who in deaths oft had 
delivered us. Brother Whatcoat preached at Washington 
in the evening. 


James O’Kelly, who had separated from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church on the question of the power to appeal 
from the decision of the bishop to the Conference on the 
matter of stationing, had founded the Republican 
Methodist Church, and was going about once more 
stirring up strife, preaching three hours at a time on 
government, monarchy, and episcopacy, and abusing his 
former friends, calling them aristocrats and Tories that 
would force the Government at the sword’s point. Asbury 
writes of him: 


Wednesday, February 13.—Poor man! The Methodists 
have but two, of their very numerous Society, members of 
Congress ; and until these democratic times we never had one. 
I question if in all the public legislative bodies in the seven- 
teen United States there are more than twenty members 
Methodists. No, our people are a very independent people, 
who think for themselves, and are as apt to differ in politics 
(so do the preachers) and divide up the hustings as those of 
any other denomination, and surely they are not seekers 
of the offices of this world’s profit or honour. If they were, 
what might they not gain in many parts of the United 
States. 


The difficulties of his life of prayer and hardship shine 
through the following : 


Wednesday, March 13.—I find that nothing so interrupts 
my communion with God as the cold. I cannot keep my 
mind fixed when my whole system seems to be penetrated 
with the cold wind. 


At this time the question of his authority draws from 
him this: 
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Wednesday, May 22, New Yorx.—In this State the sub- 

jects of succession, rebaptizing, are much agitated. I will 

tell the world what I rest my authority upon: 1. Divine 

authority. 2. Seniority in America. 3. The election of the 

General Conference. 4. My ordination by Thomas Coke, 

William Philip Otterbine, German Presbyterian minister, 

Richard Whatcoat, and Thomas Vasey. 5. Because the 
signs of an apostle have been seen in me. 


His account of a camp meeting runs as follows : 


Friday, June 7.—We opened our camp-meeting exercises 
in the pine-woods at Still Water. It continued four days 
and three nights. There were many people, many sermons, 
Many prayers, many sinners, many saints, and little inter- 
mission, night or day, of labour and praises. 


In the middle of the year news comes from England: 


MASSACHUSETTS, Tuesday, July 9.—I received a letter from 
Dr. Coke announcing to me his marriage, and advising me 
that he did not intend to visit America again as a visitor, 
but rather as a sojourner (if at all), could work be appointed 
him to do. Marriage is honourable in all, but to me it is a 
ceremony as awful as death. Well may it be so, when I 
calculate we have lost the travelling labours of two hundred 
of the best men in America, or of the world, by marriage 
and consequent location. 


In August he bought ‘a little wagon’ for his next 
journey over the Alleghanies. In September he was in 
an accident in the mountains of so serious a nature that 
he says it was ‘a mercy of God that men, horses, and 
wagon were not broken in pieces.’ He praises God when 
writing, but says he had hardly time to pray at the time. 
Great camp meetings are being held. On August 26 
there were said to be five thousand persons present, and 
a hundred converted to God. Crowds of people are on 
the way to the fertile West in October in Kentucky, 
suffering much in prospect of future wealth. They 
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incite Asbury to endure ‘ the roads, the hills, the rocks, 
the rivers, the want of water—even to drink,’ impelled 
by the sense of their immortal welfare and his sense of 
ministerial duty. His mind is kept in peace; he prays 
in every house he lodges in, and almost wherever he 
stops. So he moves through Tennessee, the Carolinas, 
and Georgia, to the Charleston Conference. His laconic 
comments on the religion of the day, compared with the 
hard life his brethren live, are humorous: 


Sunday, December 8.—Religion of a certain kind must 
be very valuable, since we spend so much to support it. 
There must be a prodigious revival in the Independent 
Society ; a building of theirs will cost fifty, or perhaps one 
hundred, thousand dollars. There is a holy strife between 
its members and the Episcopalians who shall have the 
highest steeple, but I believe there is no contention about 
who shall have the most souls converted to God. 

Saturday, December 14.—Every candid inquirer after truth 
will acknowledge, after reading Church history, that it was 
a great and serious evil introduced when philosophy and 
human learning were taught as a preparation for a gospel 
ministry. 

The year 1806 brings the same long journeys, and 
continual preaching and administration of affairs. Its 
most striking event for Asbury was the death of his 
fellow bishop, Whatcoat, on July 5, at Dover. 


Kineston, Tuesday, July 8—On my return I found a 
letter from Dr. Chandler declaring the death of Bishop 
Whatcoat, that father in Israel and my faithful friend for 
forty years—a man of solid parts, a self-denying man of 
God. Who ever heard him speak an idle word; when was 
guile found in his mouth? He had been thirty-eight years 
in the ministry—sixteen years in England, Wales, and 
Ireland, and twenty-two in America....A man so 
uniformly good I have not known in Europe or America. 


Asbury’s experiment with his ‘little Jersey wagon’ 
came toanend. It had to be sold. He used a ‘sulky’ 
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instead. His congregations sometimes are very large; 
three thousand in Virginia in August. Illness dogs his 
steps, but he rises and goes forth at the earliest date. 
In September, at the Western Conference, we catch a 
glimpse of the bishop and his brethren : 


Saturday, September 20.—The Western Conference com- 
menced its sitting and ended on Monday. ... We had 
preaching at noon and night, and good was done. The 
brethren were in want and could not suit themselves, so 
I parted with my watch, my coat, and my shirt. By order 
of the Conference I preached a funeral discourse on the 
death of our dear friend Whatcoat from John i. 47-50; 
there were not far from two thousand people present. 


The death of Whatcoat had increased very greatly the 
burden on Asbury. Here may be inserted a prayer of 
Asbury’s, recalled by Ira Ellis, occasioned by complaints 
of preachers in Conference against their circuits on 
account of lack of support : 


Lord, we are in Thy hands and in Thy work. Thou 
knowest what is best for us and for Thy work, whether 
poverty or plenty. The hearts of all men are in Thy hands. 
If it is best for us and for Thy Church to be cramped and 
straitened, let the people’s hands and hearts be closed. 
If it is better for us—for the Church—and more to Thy 
glory that we should abound in the comforts of life, do 
Thou dispose the hearts of those we serve to give accordingly ; 
and may we learn to be content, whether we abound or 
suffer need. 


XI 


FROM THE DEATH OF BISHOP WHATCOAT TO 
THE ELECTION OF BISHOP McKENDREE : 
1806-9 


THE death of Whatcoat left a considerably broken man 
to continue the charge of the whole Methodist Episcopal 
Church from July 1806, to the General Conference of 
1808. God was preparing a new colleague for Asbury in 
the stern conditions of Western territories. How Asbury 
got along in the mountains on his 1806 journey is shown 
by this entry : 


NortH Carorina, Wednesday, October 1.—I preached at 
Samuel Edney’s. Next day we had to cope with Little and 
Great Hunger Mountains. Now I know what Mill’s Gap is 
between Buncombe and Rutherford. One of the descents 
is like the roof of a house for nearly a mile. I rode, I walked, 
I sweat, I trembled, and my old knees failed. Here are 
gullies and precipices and rocks. Nevertheless, the way 
is as good as the path over the Table Mountain—bad is the 
best. We came upon Green River, crossed, and then 
hobbled and crippled along to Martin Edwards’s, a local 
preacher. My host had waited two years. I ordained him 
to deacon’s orders, I feel as if I ought not to preach one 
sermon without being pointed and very full upon the doctrine 
of purity. 


His consolation for everything is found in its relation to 
Christ and His Kingdom. He puts it well this year, in 
June : 


Sunday, June 22.—Ah! What is the toil of beating over 
rocks, hills, mountains, and deserts, five thousand miles a 
year? Nothing, when we reflect it is done for God, for 
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Christ, for the Holy Spirit, the Church of God, the souls of 
poor sinners, the preachers of the gospel in the seven Con- 
ferences, one hundred and thirty thousand members and 
one or two millions who congregate with us in the solemn 
worship of God ; oh, it is nothing ! 


How worldly habits and ways affected him we see ; his 


personal dignity and the sense of his great work are 
manifest. 


Groreia, Sunday, November 16.—Behold, here is a bell 
over the gallery! and cracked, too. May it break! It is 
the first I ever saw in a house of ours in America. I hope it 
will be the last. 

Sunday, December 7.—I visited Charles Tait, a judge. 
I did not present myself in the character of a gentleman, 
but as a Christian and a Christian minister. I would visit 
the President of the United States in no other character. 
True, I would be innocently polite and respectful—no more. 
As to the Presbyterian ministers, and all ministers of the 
gospel, I will treat them with great respect, but I shall ask 
no favours of them. To humble ourselves before those who 
think themselves so much above the Methodist preachers by 
worldly honours, by learning, and especially by salary, will 
do them no good. 


In some parts of the country at this time the grand 
juries are foolish enough to present the preachers. 


Thursday, December 25, 1806.—The work of God is wonder- 
ful in Delaware. But what a rumpus is raised! We are 
subverters of government, disturbers of society, movers of 
insurrection. Grand juries in Delaware and Virginia have 
presented the noisy preachers—lawyers and doctors are in 
arms—the lives, blood, and livers of the poor Methodists 
are threatened, poor crazy sinners! See ye not that the 
Lord is with us? 


But, however persecution may arise, the members 
continue to increase. 

The year 1807 finds Asbury moving forward alone, 
without the comfort of Whatcoat’s fellowship, as he 
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goes up north through Maryland on his long trail. But 
he can travel the faster. In February in Virginia he 
makes forty miles in a day, and says they got ‘little fodder 
for their horses and took a cut of dry bread on the cold 
ground themselves.’ But his mind ‘ enjoys much peace’ ; 
he ‘ passes disturbing subjects over ’ ; for he is ‘ not fond 
of hurting people’s feelings.’ The Baltimore Conference 
cheers him greatly once more ; it shows an increase of 
2,817, and there is a great deal of faithful preaching. 
Baltimore is his Jerusalem ; he returns to it always with 
delight. The New York Conference is a place of comfort 
to him, too ; for the preachers took their stations ‘ with 
the simple-heartedness of little children,’ and there is an 
increase of 2,00TI. 

In Vermont he met rough conditions. 


VERMONT, Thursday, May 14.—We boldly engaged the 
Green Mountain, of which we had heard awful accounts. I 
match it with rude Clinch or rough Alleghany. We found 
snow in the gap. A tree was lying across the path; in 
leading the carriage over, it upset, but sustained little 
damage. Having dined at Pittsfield, we took fresh courage, 
and proceeded on. When we came to White’s River we 
were obliged to leave the horses as they dragged the carriage 
up the heights, over rocks, logs, and cavings-in of the earth. 
Arrived at the Narrows, we found that the bank had given 
way and slidden down. I proposed to work the carriage 
along over by hand, whilst Daniel Hitt led the horses. He 
preferred my leading them, and so on we went, but I was 
weak, and not enough attentive perhaps, and the mare ran 
me upon a rock. Up went the wheel, hanging balanced 
over a precipice of fifty feet, rocks, trees, and the river 
between us. I felt lame by the mare’s treading on my foot. 
We unhitched the beast and righted the carriage after 
unloading the baggage, and so got over the danger and diffi- 
culty. But never in my life have I been in such apparent 
danger. O Lord, Thou hast saved man and beast. 


In going up the Mohawk in June, he was so troubled by 
swollen feet that he had to walk with crutches. But he 
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continues his daily preaching, and somehow manages to 
move forward. 

In July he is at a great camp meeting, preaching from 
2 Cor. v. 20 on a Sunday, and ordaining five local preachers 
and one deacon. A great row was caused by some 
drunken roysterers in the afternoon of that day. 


They seated themselves among the women, and refused 
to move until compelled ; they fought those men who came 
to take them away, and when the presiding elder interfered 
they struck at him, and one of the guards also, who was 
helping the constables. There were magistrates (such as 
they were) to cry peace. The Oswego gentry fled away, 
cackling falsehood like wild geese. One Kemp, chief bully, 
arrested A. Owen, on Monday morning, for the Sabbath 
breaking, drunkenness, and fighting of this Kemp and his 
crew. The presiding elder was charged with having struck 
Kemp and then running away; nor was the poor bishop 
spared ; he too had been fighting; it was well for him that 
he was not on the ground at the time—I was quiet in my 
room. 


This type of incident was not very uncommon in those 
days, as the Autobiography of Peter Cartwright, who was 
made deacon in 1806, amply shows. 

The life of the time from the Red Indian side is shown 
by an entry in the diary: 


August 19.—We reached Hinckstone’s to dine, and 
thence, by riding late, got into Caesarville, and stopped 
with Peter Pelham. We have made sixty-five miles from 
Chillicothe. A great rumour is abroad of an expected Indian 
war, and many fled for fear, but the report was idle wind. 
The whole matter was that about a thousand Indians had 
assembled upon the frontiers for social, and, it may be, 
religious and moral reasons. General Worthington and 
Colonel M‘Carthy magnanimously offered to take a talk 
and a belt of wampum from the governor to the congregated 
savages. The ambassadors found peace, and brought in 
four chiefs as hostages, with assurances that no ill will was 
designed to the whites. It is said that there is a prophet 
risen up among the Indians. 
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December 5.—We crossed Webb’s ferry into Oglethorpe’s 
country, passing through Lexington to James Freeman's ; 
a ride of thirty miles, through wind and rain. James 
Halston told me that his cousin, Colonel Halston, had unfor- 
tunately beaten and killed a pious soldier during the war 
of the revolution. The colonel settled in Georgia, and, 
whilst everything around him seemed to prosper, he was 
one night shot in his bed by one of his slaves. The child 
that lay in his arms was unhurt. 


January 1, 1808, finds Asbury once more at the 
Charleston Conference, having gone over his great round. 
The Western and the Southern Conferences showed an 
increase of 3,700 members. The same record of stark, 
dour endurance and rough, hard toil goes on. Here is 
a glimpse when the Conference is over and he is on his 
journeys in Virginia at the end of the month. 


VIRGINIA, January 26, 1808.—Tuesday brought us over 
Pig River, and forward to Anthony’s ford—fearful to the 
sight. We stopped at Stanton. I endure considerable 
pain ; my beast starts and stumbles. The perpetual change 
of the weather, and the company forced upon me on the 
road, is disagreeable. But it is much worse in the cabins 
crowded with men, women, and children—no place to retire 
for reading, writing, or meditation; the woods are too 
cold for solitude at this season. We are weather-bound. 
I employ my time in reading, writing, praying, and plan- 
ning. I ordained two deacons. On Thursday we set out 
for Murphy’s, on Goose Creek. We visited Brothers Leftrich 
and Wheat, and then made a toilsome march over Little 
and Big Otter, about thirty miles to Price’s. We arrived 
late, and it was cold. On Saturday we reached Lynchburg. 


So engrossed is Asbury with his work of preaching and 
ordering of the Societies and Conferences that only now 
and again is there any reference to world events in his 
diary. On March 14, 1808, this occurs in Maryland: 


I am sometimes led to think the whole world will rise up 
against the pretensions of England to the dominion of the 
seas. Will Buonaparte conquer the world? He may; but 
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will he govern it and reign universal emperor over sea and 
land? No, no, no. Here I rest. 


; The answer to these questions is partly given in his 
journal seven years later, on August 3, 1815, for he has 
just received news of Waterloo. 


Can it be that Buonaparte is finally overthrown? The 
time is coming that all kings and rulers must acknowledge 
the reign of the King of kings, or feel the rod of the Son of 
God. . . . And if it be that our great men will not rule in 
righteousness, but forget God and Christ, what will be the 
consequence? Ruin. 


He got to Perry Hall, in Maryland, on May 2, 1808, to 
discover that his great friend and helper, Mr. Gough, 
was dead. 

The General Conference met on May 6 in Baltimore, 
the last of the old order of Conferences, containing an 
uncertain membership. The next that met was a 
delegated one, the initiation of that change being the 
result of a memorial from the New York Conference sent 
in to this. The ratio of the representation was to be 
seven delegates for each Conference and one for each 
additional ten members above fifty. A quorum of two- 
thirds was fixed, and a bishop should preside. The 
General Conference was to have full legislative powers, 
with but six restrictions, namely: (1) The Articles of 
Religion should not be changed ; (2) It should not allow 
more than one representative for every five members of 
an Annual Conference ; (3) It should not do away with 
the itinerant general superintendency ; (4) It should not 
change the General Rules ; (5) It should not do away with 
the trial or appeal of members or preachers ; (6) It should 
not appropriate the profits of the Book Concern and 
Chartered Fund for any purpose except the benefit of the 
worn-out preachers and their families. But even these 
restrictions might be removed if it were the will of all the 
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Annual Conferences and two-thirds of the ensuing General 
Conference. 

At this General Conference a letter from Dr. Coke came 
to hand that quietened what had been very considerable 
apprehensions. For he had been secretly negotiating with 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop White on terms of Union, 
through his fear of the spread of the O’Kelly schism. He 
had learnt his mistake in so acting, and had withdrawn 
from negotiation, though he had never thought of seeking 
reconsecration, or that Asbury and he should vacate 
their office. The next big piece of business at their great 
Conference was the provision of a successor to Whatcoat. 
William McKendree was chosen. He had grown up in 
Virginia, had been associated with O’Kelly in the begin- 
ning of his agitation, but had not separated, and had 
been for long a great leader in the missionary work going 
on in Tennessee, Kentucky, and Ohio. He appeared 
in the Conference as a stranger from the West, dressed 
in the coarsest garb of the Western backwoods world. 


Between his homespun waistcoat and his smallclothes 
yawned a gap, through which glowed his honest red flannel 
shirt. There was a twang of its own kind in his speech, but 
when he preached to Conference, as he did, Presiding Elder 
McKendree bore down all before him. The congregation 
was Overwhelmed ; there were shrieks of distress, shouts of 
joy, floods of tears: some were prostrate in the pews; a 
large, athletic preacher fell upon his seat as if pierced by a 
bullet. 


Asbury, hearing the sermon, said to a friend, ‘ that 
sermon will make him a bishop.’ It did. On May 18 
McKendree was consecrated, and Asbury was assisted 
in the task by Jesse Lee, Freeborn Garrettson, Thomas 
Ware, and Philip Bruce. Asbury was sixty-three. ‘The 
burden is now borne by two pairs of shoulders instead of 
one; the care is cast upon two hearts and heads,’ he wrote. 

McKendree was the first native bishop. He was born 
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on July 6, 1757, had fought in the Virginia militia against 
Cornwallis, and was a commissary to the allies at York- 
town. In his youth he had been a Methodist, but was 
drawn away. ‘Ten years later he was caught in the 
flame of a revival that swept through the Brunswick 
circuit,’ and was soundly converted to God. God 
granted him the witness of the Spirit, and he knew he 
had passed from death to life. He was subsequently 
introduced to the Conference at Petersburg by the 
evangelist that had helped him into light, Mr. Easter, 
and by the ‘impulsive Celt, O’Kelly.’ He went on 
circuit with O’Kelly, and followed him when he went out 
of the Church, believing that the powers of Asbury 
constituted an episcopal tyranny. But Asbury went 
after him and won him back. He became presiding elder 
in Virginia and Maryland, and subsequently became the 
leader of the Methodist Church in the regions of Ohio 
and the north-west. There he led a band of great daring 
itinerants, who were consolidated into the Western 
Conference, and the gospel was spread through Illinois, 
Missouri, and Indiana. Camp meetings, revivals, great 
extensions, were the order of the day. He had once 
settled the appointments of the Western Conference in the 
place of Asbury to everybody’s satisfaction (in 1804), and 
in 1807 he had made a great revival tour, from Kentucky, 
across Illinois and Missouri, of 2,700 miles. His single 
district he had made into five, and the membership had 
risen from 2,484 to 15,597, during his presiding eldership. 
He was fifty-one when he was made bishop, was under 
six feet in height, and had great strength and agility ; he 
was also gifted with natural dignity. He initiated the 
presentation of an episcopal address upon the state of 
the Church at the 1812 Conference. He lived and died 
a bachelor, like Asbury. 

Writing to Dr. Coke in the first year of his new work, 
William McKendree says : 


Pe 
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. . . You wish me to comfort and assist father Asbury ; 
from habits of long acquaintance, while I laboured with him 
as a son in the gospel, I am disposed, and it is my pleasure 
so to do; and I am much encouraged in my endeavours to 
serve him by the attention which the venerable man pays 
to me in my new relation, and the abundant help that I 
receive in return. ...I am favoured with but little of 
father Asbury’s company; as soon as one Conference is 
over, we part, and go with all speed from one appointment 
to another, by different routs [sic], to meet at the next 
Conference. The old soldier (Mr. Asbury) travels some- 
times on horseback, and part of his time on crutches; he 
preaches standing, sitting, and on his knees, as the necessity 
of the case requires. He seems determined to labour more 








than any of us. ... When the account was taken the 
number in the districts belonging to each Conference was as 
follows : 
Western Conference .. ae a1 BQ,048 
Southern Conference .. os ss. 1225628 
Virginia Conference .. a ocee, 2H 2an 
Philadelphia Conference oe «« - 36,899 
Baltimore Conference ea ve a 20472 
New York Conference os as = 23,054 
New England Conference... .. 10,096 
ALotal lec a +s £63,038 
Total last year -» 151,995 
Increase this year ae = 1 E,023 





(The above is from the Methodist Magazine, November 
18009.) 

At this point may well be set Henry Boehm’s celebrated 
description of Asbury in his Reminiscences : 


Bishop Asbury was five feet nine inches high, weighed 
one hundred and fifty-one pounds, erect in person, and of a 
very commanding appearance. His features were rugged, 
but his countenance was intelligent, though time and care 
had furrowed it deep with wrinkles. His nose was prominent, 
his mouth large, as if made on purpose to talk, and his eyes 
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From the ‘ Methodist Magazine,’ 1809. 
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of a bluish cast, and so keen that it seemed as if he could 
look right through a person. He had a fine forehead, 
indicative of no ordinary brain, and beautiful white locks, 
which hung about his brow and shoulders, and added to his 
venerable appearance. There was as much native dignity 
about him as about any man I ever knew. He seemed 
born to sway others. There was an austerity about his 
looks that was forbidding to those who were not acquainted 
with him. In dress he was a pattern of neatness and plain- 
ness. He could have passed for a Quaker had it not been 
for the colour of his garments, which were black when I 
travelled with him. He formerly wore grey clothes. He 
wore a low-crowned, broad-brimmed hat, a frock coat, 
which was generally buttoned up to the neck, with straight 
collar. He wore breeches, or smallclothes, with leggings. 
Sometimes he wore shoe-buckles. Indeed, all the preachers, 
and I among the number, wore breeches and leggings till 
1810, and then several dropped them off, which Bishop 
Asbury heartily disapproved. 


XII 
THE CLOSING YEARS: 1809-16 


Tue advent of William McKendree, travelling with 
Asbury on part of his tours, was a great comfort. They 
both went in a carriage ; and Henry Boehm, who could 
preach in German or English, accompanied them on 
horseback. Asbury often refers in his diary to the 
possibility of his getting as far as the Mississippi, but he 
never was able to accomplish it. In his last year he 
refers to it still, but was persuaded by his sons in the 
gospel not to attempt it. His great weakness and his 
crippled condition, through the growth of disabilities 
caused by his hardships, make it a marvel how he got 
about at all. But he went forward—carried—and 
managed to preach by hook or by crook continually, 
laying great stress on the moral teaching of Christianity 
and the necessity of personal holiness. For he sees no 
little danger in paying too great heed to ‘frames and 
feelings’ and to those extraordinary phenomena that 
accompanied the mighty working of the Spirit and the 
preaching of the camp-meeting itinerants. 

As Asbury had years before saved aged Whatcoat 
from the hardships of crossing the mountain ranges into 
the regions of the Western Conference, so now McKendree 
in like manner comes to Asbury’s help. 

In Kentucky in September 1808 he writes: ‘We 
have ridden about a hundred miles in three days, but 
Sister Laken and the preachers . . . bore the fatigues 
of the ride well. I feel for the people of this territory, 
but we must suffer with them, if we expect to feel for 
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them as we ought.’ At this time he says, ‘ To pant for 
breath, and unable to walk, kneel, or stand up straight 
to preach, makes public speaking serious work for me. 
. . . I see, I feel what is wrong in preachers and people, 
but I cannot make it right.’ 

In Tennessee Conference in October they made a 
regulation that ‘no member of Society, or preacher, 
should sell or buy a slave unjustly, inhumanly, or covet- 
ously.’ An offender is to be expelled. The case of a 
member is to be tried by the Quarterly Meeting; of a 
preacher, by the Conference. In South Carolina in 
November he notes that at a camp meeting ‘ Bishop 
McKendree was on the ground three days and nights, and 
there was a powerful work among saints and sinners, 
and the poor, oppressed, neglected Africans.’ The 
sympathy of Asbury never fails for the latter. 

In Charleston, Georgia, in December, this entry is 
made in the journal: 


My flesh sinks under labour. We are riding in a poor, 
30-dollar chaise, in partnership, two bishops of us, but it 
must be confessed it tallies with the weight of our purses ; 
what bishops! Well; but we hear great news, and we have 
great times, and each Western, Southern, and the Virginia 
Conference will have one thousand souls truly converted to 
God ; and is not this an equivalent for a light purse? And 
are not we well paid for starving and toil? Yes; glory be 
to God. 


The Southern Conference registered an increase of 3,088, 
and at the camp meeting in connexion with it some had 
come from a hundred miles away and brought their 
tents with them. Two or three thousand persons were 
assembled. 


In the Virginia Conference in February of 1809 he 
notes that ‘ the high taste of these Southern folks will not 
permit their families to be degraded by an alliance with 
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a Methodist travelling preacher; and thus involuntary 
celibacy is imposed upon us.’ Also, ‘we are defrauded 
of great numbers by the pains that are taken to keep 
the blacks from us.’ The spirit of the world, and worse, 
politics, are working death to the spirituality of the 
Church. He is highly delighted with the manly, yet 
meek, and withal elegant, young men who are coming 
into the ministry. One man got rid of a stud of race- 
horses at his conversion. The preachers crowd to see 
Asbury everywhere ; he wishes they would keep at their 
work rather. Governor Bassett and his lady come forty 
miles to have a look at him. At New York he is forced 
to confess he is ‘ strongly excited by the steamboat ; this 
is a great invention.’ In May he finds himself opposing 
the Quakers on their doctrine of a higher dispensation, 
which sets them free to break the law of the land on the 
question of Sabbath labour. Churches built by lotteries, 
and a Methodist chapel with pews, and with a preacher 
with not half enough work to do, he calls ‘ poor work’ ! 
‘Oh, the terrors of a camp meeting to men of pay and 
show!’ he bursts out as he passes the elegant New 
England churches and ministers. One day in August 
he notes that it was ‘like thorns in his flesh’ to see a 
presiding elder put his feet on the pulpit banister while 
he (Asbury) was preaching. ‘Frames and feelings do 
not supply the lack of family and closet prayer, and the 
duties we owe to one another in society.’ He can truly 
say his ‘ life is like a daily death.’ How great a function 
camp meetings have become is seen when one reads that 
there are seventeen planned for the Indiana district. 
Asbury thoroughly approves of them, and provides for 
a growing number—‘ more than ever.’ In his Western 
journeys the necessity of staying overnight at taverns 
where whisky is sold tries him much ; ‘ these poisonous 
liquor shops,’ he calls them. On December 11 he says 
he had a cold, heavy, forty-five-mile ride en route 
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Charleston. ‘We reached Kell’s tavern in the night. 
The road was dreadfully ploughed up with wagons ; the 
ferry was wide, and we had the swamp to pass, and dip, 
dive, and go—we laboured through it.’ 


From Charleston he goes north once more at the 
beginning of 1810. He feels for others in bad travelling, 
but little for himself, ‘ Our horses,’ he says, ‘ are always 
well fed, and never fail.’ There is a great change in 
Virginia ; the morals and manners are better, and all 
ranks show it; and they declare the Methodists have 
wrought it in these last thirty years. Asbury now 
preaches to the rich and to the Africans, with no 
hindrance. In New York he finds the preachers have 
preserved order and discipline, ‘but the fire has been 
kept up by others of less official importance.’ In August 
a copy of Baxter’s Reformed Pastor fell into his hands. 
“Oh, what a prize!’ In Kentucky in November he sells 
his ‘sulky’ and buys a horse, ‘to wind more easily 
through the wilderness to Georgia.’ The ‘old soldier’ 
gets his freedom of movement whenever he can, and is in 
the saddle at the earliest moment, but in these years of 
upbreak his eager, intense spirit soon exhausts his physical 
reserves. He writes on the advantages of being on 
horseback : ‘I can better turn aside to visit the poor ; 
I can get along more difficult and intricate roads ; I shall 
save money to give away to the needy ; and, lastly, I can 
be more tender to my poor, faithful beast.’ He praises 
the Carolinians for their generous hospitality. The year 
ends with news of revival everywhere, and he is greatly 
cheered. 


In January 1811, Asbury is happy, and confesses to a 
pure heart and a single eye, but he is sick and weak and 
in heaviness by labour and suffering. ‘Sometimes I am 
ready to cry out, “ Lord, take me home to rest!” Courage, 
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my soul!’ In March he is drawn to the paradise of 
Baltimore circuit. ‘Oh, the clover of Baltimore circuit | 
Ease, ease! Not for me—toil, suffering, coarse food, 
hard lodging, bugs, fleas, and certain e¢ ceteras besides ! ’ 
A touch of humanity and humour comes on Sunday, 
April 7 : ‘ A few aged steadies came to see me and to dine 
with me, and talk of past times.’ Yet he fears what may 
befall ‘ the respectable Society of Methodists.’ He meets a 
Dr. Logan, who has lately returned from England ; ‘ he 
speaks favourably of my nation,’ says Asbury. The pull 
of the old country is on him at sixty-seven. In June he 
breaks a spear with Adam Clarke on behalf of all old 
bachelors. In Vermont he is delighted that at the 
Conference eighty-seven preachers took every man his 
station at once, ‘ without hesitancy, like a man of God.’ 
In July, Asbury is crossing the St. Lawrence River and 
makes nearly fifty miles a day, and over desperate roads 
at that. Then follows a characteristic sentence showing 
how truly he had become American : ‘ My strong affection 
for the people of the United States came with strange 
power upon me whilst I was crossing the line.’ The Fourth 
of July comes, and he writes: ‘ They are firing on the 
opposite shore for the Fourth of July. What have I to 
do with this waste of powder? I pass the pageantry of 
the day unheeded on the other side ; why should I have 
new feelings in Canada?’ He has soon to turn back 
southwards to meet his Conferences, but not without 
much trouble from a badly inflamed foot, which set his 
whole body in disorder. Even so, he rides thirty-eight 
miles in a day, and then preaches. In the midst of all, 
his spirit ‘rejoiced with dear Bishop McKendree; he 
nursed me as if I had been his own babe.’ In his Canadian 
trip he is glad he failed in only one appointment. 
Dr. Coke had rejoiced in doing 1,500 miles in nine weeks ; 
sick Asbury rejoices in doing 1,600 miles in sixty days. 
An attempt was made at the New York Conference to 
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further the proposition that presiding elders should 
station, but it proved abortive ; Asbury thinks it would 
destroy the contract to take any specific power, right, or 
privilege from the bishops which the General Conference 
had conferred. In August he has to change his horse ; 
but, when about to leave, his old horse touched him to the 
quick, for, he says, ‘ When about to start, poor Spark 
whickered after us; it went to my heart—poor slave ; 
how much toil he has patiently endured for me!’ He 
passed on through Kentucky to Georgia once more, 
through Societies that are growing in numbers and grace. 
He suffers from rheumatism and much blistering, and is 
moved that his ‘ silver trumpet, great Snethen, is chaplain 
to Congress! . . . Now is our time of danger,’ he adds. 


On January 12, 1812, Asbury is toiling over Pee Dee 
swamp toward Mary Port’s. ‘She had gone to rest. 
The snow was about a foot deep, and I could not see where 
they had laid her.’ Again and again he turns aside to 
visit the graves of his old friends, especially those of godly 
women who had been hospitable and kind to him; his 
journal embalms their memory. On February 3 he 
breakfasted with a Mr. Austin (whose wife was a Methodist, 
while he was a Baptist) in order ‘to charge him most 
solemnly to hold a perpetual prayer-meeting every 
Wednesday evening in his house.’ Asbury was charged 
at the Virginia Conference with ordaining a slave, but it 
was dropped when it was discovered he was free ; ‘ the 
subject of contention was nearly white, and his respectable 
father would neither own nor manumit him.’ On March 
19 he writes : ‘ Arrived at the ferry, it blew a hurricane. 
I lifted my heart in prayer to God. There was in a few 
minutes a great calm, which all those with me witnessed, 
but I will not say it was in answer to prayer.’ 

In the delegated General Conference, held in New York 
in May, he utters a wise word : ‘ I hope very few rules will 
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be made; we may disquiet ourselves in vain.’ The 
General Conference asked for another bishopto strengthen 
the episcopacy, but no action was taken. A majority 
was got for a resolution that ‘if local deacons, after four 
years’ probation, should be elected to the eldership by a 
two-thirds vote of Conference, they should have no slaves, 
and if having them,. should manumit them, where the 
laws allowed it.’ An ineffective two days’ discussion 
took place over a proposed change in the mode of appoint- 
ment of presiding elders ; it remained as it was. Asbury 
had seventeen men to dine with him, and a Mr. Shaw of 
London ; ‘ there was vinegar, mustard, and a little portion 
of oil; but the disappointed parties (in regard to the 
presiding eldership question) sat down in peace.’ At 
this great Conference, McKendree’s power began to show 
itself. An interesting novelty was his episcopal address. 
Asbury arose and said to McKendree, ‘ This is a new 
thing ; I never knew business done in this way, and why 
is this new thing introduced?’ McKendree replied, 
‘You are our father ; we are your sons. You never had 
need of it. I am only a brother, and have need of it.’ 
This novelty marked the passing of the bishops from 
participating members into presiding officers in the 
General Conference, and gave rise to the great committees 
of that Conference. A great passage in McKendree’s 
address brings out forcibly the mode of evolution of the 
powers of the Methodist Episcopate : 


I consider myself justly accountable, not for the system 
of government, but for my administration, and ought there- 
fore to be ready to answer in General Conference for past 
conduct, and be willing to receive information and advice 
to perfect future operations. 


This was the last General Conference that Asbury 
attended. How mightily the Word of God had prevailed 
in America since the first Conference he had shared in! 
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The membership was now reported as 195,375, and the 
preachers as 688 ; the local preachers were estimated at 
2,000. The publication of a Methodist magazine was 
again ordered at this Conference, and the affairs of the 
Book Concern were regulated by a committee appointed 
for the purpose. This Conference saw the meeting of 
the old and the new men. Jesse Lee, Cooper, Ware, 
Bruce, Snethen, and McKendree were there with Asbury, 
and belonged to the ‘ Old Guard ’ ; Soule, Hedding, Bangs, 
Roszell, George, Pierce, and Roberts were men of the 
future. 

On July 21 Asbury notes in Massachusetts: ‘ The 
proclamation of the President of the United States is out, 
to inform us that there is war between our people and 
the English people ; my trust is in the living God.’ He 
stayed in July with a man who had been delivered from 
strong drink, after having been ‘ scorched by it for forty 
years.’ Whisky he declares to be ‘ the prime curse of the 
United States.’ Boehm is still his companion, and 
preaches in German on occasion. In Maryland he is one 
of ‘a strange medley of preachers on the turnpike, 
drovers, beasts on four legs, and beasts made by whisky 
on two.’ He comes across two innkeepers ‘ who declare 
against keeping or selling liquid fire ; this is great.’ In 
September he preaches at Liberty to a camp meeting 
with, he presumes, ten thousand people there. In Ohio he 
is at a great camp meeting with three thousand present ; 
the work of God went on there night and day. He makes 
the extraordinary statement for a man in his condition 
and age: ‘I shall have travelled six thousand miles in 
eight months, and met in nine Conferences, and have been 
present at ten camp meetings.’ The sufferings being 
caused by the war which is now on make him make light 
of anything he may undergo. In December, on the 8th, 
he shows his love of a fine horse : ‘ We found Smith’s ford 
deep enough, but Fox turned his fearless breast up the 
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stream and brought me swiftly and safely through the 
swell of waters; he is a noble beast.’ 

On Christmas Day he is at Charleston—‘a day of 
fasting, and we dined one hundred at our house on bread 
and water, and a little tea and coffee in the evening. 
Our funds are low ; but our Church is inured to poverty, 
and the preachers may, indeed, be called the poor of this 
world, as well as their flocks.’ 


The year 1813 opens with the feeling that Georgetown 
is his home; for twenty-nine years this has been his 
turning-point in his mighty wanderings. Everywhere 
news reaches him of additions and revival. They have 
a thousand blacks in the Georgetown membership and 
one hundred whites, mostly women ; ‘ the men kill them- 
selves with strong drink before we can get at them.’ 
Fever and great pain attack him, but, even so, and with 
fever on him, he rides thirty miles on January 21, and 
thirty-six miles on the 22nd. He gains a fever and a 
clear conscience by his labours, he says. In Maryland he 
is cheered by an invitation from the English Conference 
to visit England, they engaging to pay his expenses ; he 
sent them a letter of thanks. His mind is ‘ greatly in 
God,’ is ‘ filled with God,’ in May in New Jersey, but his 
body is feeble. In June in New Hampshire he makes 
his will. If he does not spend it, he will leave 2,000 
dollars, which he gives to the Book Concern. Maryland 
friends had given him all that and more, people who 
had died childless, besides some legacies which he had 
never taken. ‘Let it all return to aid the cause of 
piety.’ 

New styles and ways oppress the old man in New 
England. In June there he writes : 


‘My mind is in God. In New England we sing, we build 
houses, we eat, and stand at prayer. Here preachers locate, 
and people support them, and have travelling preachers also. 
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Were I to labour forty-two years more, I suppose I should 
not succeed in putting things right. .. . O rare steeple- 
houses, bells ! (organs by and by ?)—these things are against 
me, and contrary to the simplicity of Christ. 


In the New England Conference he made a stand against 
steeples and pews ; the pews must go out, and the houses 
be made sure to the Methodists exclusively. He soon 
longs for Maryland and the South. At a camp meeting 
in September he has three thousand hearers and has 
sufficient exercise going six miles back and fore to the 
camping-ground ; ‘the poor Africans, abandoned by all 
sects to us, were greatly engaged.’ In Kentucky in 
September he remarks, ‘Once more I see Dr. Hinds, from 
the other side of the flood, rejoicing in Jesus ; he will never 
again, I presume, put a blister on his wife’s head to draw 
Methodism out of her heart ; this mad prank brought deep 
conviction, by the operation of the Spirit of God, into his 
soul.’ The Creek Indians are on the war path, and 
carrying on barbarous war on women and children, to be 
paid for with cruel vengeance by the whites. And, 
although danger is at hand and great alarms, the race- 
courses are still frequented ; why should the people of 
God neglect to frequent their meetings? So he muses. 
The Tennessee Conference was unwilling to let the 
bishops go to the Mississippi Conference, and so Asbury 
missed his last chance of going to that longed-for goal. 
He is back in Georgia in November once more. ‘Oh, 
let me do some good whilst I may! Time ts short,’ he 
writes on December 24. 

On January 7 of the year 1814 he learns that Dr. Coke 
and seven young preachers have sailed for the East 
Indies. ‘The British Society is poor as well as our- 
selves; this is a good sign... . In less than one 
hundred years Methodism has spread over three-quarters 
of the globe.’ On March 6 occurs this remarkable 
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GEORGETOWN, MARYLAND.—In the year 1774 I first 
visited Virginia and North Carolina; in 1780 I repeated my 
visit; and since that time yearly. In 1785 I first visited 
South Carolina and Georgia; and to those States have 
since paid (except one year) an annual visit until now (1814). 
I suppose I have crossed the Alleghany Mountains sixty 
times. 


At Baltimore Conference on May 24 he preached the 
funeral discourse on P. W. Otterbine—‘ the holy, the 
great’: 

Forty years have I known the retiring modesty of this 
man of God, towering majestic above his fellows in learning, 
wisdom, and grace, yet seeking to be known only of God 


and the people of God ; he had been sixty years a minister, 
fifty years a converted one. 


What a tribute from what a man! In Delaware he 
finds Joseph Pilmoor still alive, and preaching thrice a 
Sabbath. In April, Asbury is stricken down with pleuritic 
trouble, and is twelve weeks incapacitated. In July he 
gets into his ‘ little covered wagon,’ ‘ lifted into it,’ and 
goes ‘ clambering over the rude mountains through York 
and Chambersburg to Greensburg.’ His friends in 
Philadelphia gave him the carriage, and the Baltimore 
Conference made him ‘a richer present, John Wesley 
Bond for a travelling companion. Has he an equal on 
earth? ...I groan one minute with pain and shout 
glory the next!’ Yet on July 29 he is fasting. ‘ Surely 
you will stay a night,’ it was observed at Thomas 
Fawcett’s. ‘But no—time presses; though sick and 
feeble, we started away at three o’clock. It might not be; 
about a hundred yards from the house crack went the 
pole.’ Four days later his axle-tree splintered, and in 
a week’s time ‘ crvack went the bolt, badly mended,’ and 
Asbury is soon ‘in a purgatory, if fleas can make one.’ 
In September he has ‘ infant weakness, and is a worm 
and no man before the Lord.’ He longs for McKendree : 
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‘We, ever and anon, halt and listen for dear McKendree, 
but as yet we are without tidings; we are somewhat 
anxious to see him.’ On September 6, Asbury discharges 
blood in coughing in Cincinnati, and the Conference: 
there has to be begun without McKendree, who has been 
seriously injured in hip and ribs, flung from his horse. 
The Conferences now are declared to be out of their 
infancy ; ‘ their rulers can now be called for from among 
themselves.’ Asbury preached to the Conference. News 
burst in on them that the British had made a descent in 
Maryland and had burnt public buildings in Washington. 
The injury to McKendree proves to be so great that 
Asbury has to decline going to the Mississippi. Asbury’s 
delight in the loving, instant attention of John Bond is 
unbounded ; he drives his ‘cradle on wheels’ by day, 
and is up at night on the instant if anything be wanted— 
medicine or anything else. Is a tree across the way? 
John Bond has the axe from under the carriage and hacks 
the branches off to clear the way. Asbury’s asthma and 
blood-spitting are admonitory of the end; the doctors, 
such as they are, do not much mend matters by bleeding 
him ; high fever often is on him. McKendree is with 
him in November, and they go on to Georgia, the three of 
them preaching, Bond, McKendree, and Asbury. What 
times and what men! Asbury shrewdly observes of 
their preaching: ‘Alas! we cannot tell the people of 
so many things they do not know as we can of those 
which they do not feel and do.’ 


Qui nunquam quievit quiescit. 


In January of 1815 he is able to take a cold, hungry 
ride of thirty-six miles on the 4th instant. He fills his 
appointments as of yore, though bled in the arm and 
spitting blood, and his love of the negro comes out as of 
old. ‘ Away with the false cant, that the better you use 
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the negroes the worse they will use you. . . . As soon 
as the poor Africans see me they spring with life to the 
boat and make a heavy flat skim along like a light canoe ; 
poor starved souls—God will judge.’ On February 5, 
after preaching on the Sabbath, he occupied himself, he 
says, in reading, writing, and patching and propping 
up the old clay house ‘ as well I may.’ ‘ God be gracious 
to us still.’ In Virginia on the 12th there is blood- 
letting, and on the 24th he is ‘ almost strangled with an 
asthmatic cough and vomiting of blood.’ In Maryland 
he still continues preaching, though he feels his mind 
partakes of the weakness of his body: ‘I let fly a few 
scattering shot; I keep up a kind of running fire with 
my small-shot sermonizing.’ He went to see the ruins 
of the Capitol and the President’s house at Washington, 
destroyed by the British: ‘O war! war!’ 

In April he notes: ‘ We have lived and laboured so 
long that we have become a spectacle to men. We must 
attend to our appointments, though we speak but little, 
for the people wish to see us.’ On June 21 he is in 
New York State, and preaches the funeral sermon of 
Dr. Coke at the Conference—‘ a gentleman, a scholar, and 
a bishop to us—and as a minister of Christ, in zeal, in 
labours, and in services, the greatest man in the last 
century.’ That is Asbury’s dictum. ‘ Poor, wheezing, 
groaning, coughing Francis visited the Conference 
chamber on Tuesday and Thursday.’ Then he moved 
on to the New England Conference, preaching en route, 
as usual. Coming back, he gets over forty-two miles in 
a day. In July he corrects his journal to 1807, and says 
that with the Minutes it will give the early history of 
Methodism in America as far as it is necessary to be 
known ; he has buried in the shades all that is proper to 
forget, in which he has been personally concerned ; ‘ if 
truth and I have been wronged, we have both witnessed 
our day of triumph.’ Happy was the man who could 
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write that sentence. He longs in July to stay with his 
own people and not at taverns at all. A fortnight later 
the homeless, dying man writes a pathetic note: 


Tuesday, August 1.—Left Brightwell’s, fording the Monan- 
gahela at Freeport. We ascended the dreadful hills to 
Briggs’s, and saw him and his brother, to whom we failed 
not to give our parting charge. Briggs is a Marylander, 
and an ancient Methodist. Down went the fence, and through 
the flax and corn he conducted us, and onward we toiled to 
Newkirk’s mill—a clean house and kind souls. We might 
not stay. 


And fain was their war-broken warrior to stay. 


Campbell’s line had never finer illustration in the realm 
of Christ. In August he is glorying in the missionary 
spirit and methods of Methodism, against detractors. 
“Behold the consequence of their mission,’ he says of 
the Methodist preachers. ‘ We have now seven hundred 
travelling preachers, and three thousand local preachers 
who cost us nothing. We will not give up the cause— 
we will not abandon the world to infidels; nay, we will 
be their plagues—we will find them herculean work to 
put us down. ... Nor will we concede an inch to 
schismatics and heretics, who say, “ Do away with your 
forms and leave your peculiar doctrines and we will show 
you something better.’’ Show it to us first in the Book 
of God. We are not ignorant of Satan’s devices.’ 

This writing is as clear as anything Asbury ever did, 
though he is close to his end. On August 4 he writes 
of a three-thousand audience at the preaching on the 
previous Sunday. McKendree was there; ‘great 
preaching, great love-feast, and a sacrament.’ The 
following Sabbath he preaches on I Cor. vii. 28-30. 
*The time is short. He passes over into Ohio, and 
coughs nearly the night through at times. But he goes 
to the camp meetings. ‘Give us a chimney, that we may 
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have fire; it was done. God was with us and souls were 
converted.’ He preaches on Rom. xiii. 12: ‘ The night 
is far spent.’ He makes for Cincinnati, and has long and 
earnest talk with McKendree on the affairs of the Church 
and his future prospects. 


I told him my opinion was that the Western part of the 
empire would be the glory of America for the poor and pious ; 
that it ought to be marked out for five Conferences, to wit : 
Ohio, Kentucky, Holston, Mississippi, and Missouri ; in 
doing which, as well as I was able, I traced out lines and 
boundaries. 


And on he goes into details as to the work and the picture 
that is before his eager and determined mind. 

On October 1 he writes : ‘ I have visited the South thirty 
times in thirty-one years. I wish to visit Mississippi, 
but am resigned.’ Sic transit. Nine days later “his 
elder sons ’ confirm his counsel. On October 22 (Sunday) 
he ordains the deacons at the Western Conference and 
preaches, referring to Dr. Coke. 


My eyes fail. I will resign the stations to Bishop McKendree 
—I will draw away my feet. It is the fifty-fifth year of 
ministry, and forty-fifth year of labour in America. My mind 
enjoys great peace and divine consolation. . . . Conference 
was eight days and a half in session—hard labour. Bishop 
McKendree called upon me to preach at the ordination of 
elders. 


On November 3 he travels forty-three miles, and comes 
in after dark. ‘ This will not do—I must halt, or order 
my grave.’ The strong man is bowing himself. Yet in 
a week’s time he is at a meeting where a drunken brigade 
of Kentuckians keep the house in an uproar. The next 
day he is delivering his soul at Barnett’s, ‘where was 
such fiddling and drinking. I am clear of Barnett’s 
blood.’ 


Still moving on, the dying man takes medicine by 
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night ; there is no time or opportunity by day. He has 
constant dysentery and cough. He is in South Carolina 
on December 2, and is among friends. He stays a night 
with Colonel Hutchinson, whose condition is like his 
own—' broken to pieces... On Thursday, December 7, 
is the last entry: ‘We met a storm and stopped at 
William Baker’s, Granby.’ 

The records that remain show that he appeared at 
this time like a walking skeleton. For three months 
more, till March 24, 1816, when he preached his last 
sermon, at Richmond, Virginia, he continued to move 
forward as his strength would permit, his frail body kept 
going by his great mind, intent on its object—the doing 
of good. He hoped to be at the General Conference in 
May, but that was not to be. His last effort to preach 
was made against the dissuasions of friends, who perceived 
his condition as he did not, apparently. He was unable 
to walk or stand, and was seated on a table in the pulpit, 
into which he was carried from his carriage. He had 
insisted he must deliver his testimony in Richmond. He 
spoke nearly an hour, with frequent pauses for breath, 
from Rom. ix. 28: ‘ For He will finish the work, and cut 
it short in righteousness : because a short work will the 
Lord make upon the earth.’ The sight of the white- 
haired, trembling patriarch and saint, evidently breaking 
up, and as evidently consumed with zeal to deliver his 
message to the world, was a_never-to-be-forgotten 
spectacle. Service over, he was carried to his carriage 
and driven to his lodgings and rested. Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Friday he journeyed onward, and at length, 
exhausted, lay under the hospitable roof of an old 
friend, Mr. George Arnold, in Spottsylvania. Hearing 
J. W. Bond, his travelling companion, making arrange- 
ments for a meeting, he observed they need not be in 
haste. This alarmed Bond. His indisposition increased, 
and at 3 a.m. he said he had had a night of great affliction. 
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His friends urged that they should send for a physician, 
but he said it would be useless, for before he could come 
he would be gone. He was asked if he had anything to 
say, and he said he had nothing to add to what he had 
already said to Bishop McKendree and to the General 
Conference. 

On the Sunday morning, March 31, 1816, at eleven 
o’clock, he inquired if it was not time for meeting. He 
asked that the family might come together. Brother 
Bond was made to sing, pray, and expound Revelation, 
chapter twenty-one. During this Asbury was calm and 
full of devotion. Then such was his weakness that he 
could not swallow even a little barley-water ; his speech 
began to fail. Brother Bond’s distress caused Asbury 
to raise his dying hand and at the same time to look 
joyfully at him. Being asked by Brother Bond if Jesus 
was precious to him, exerting all his power he raised both 
his hands. A few minutes later, as he sat on his chair, 
with his head on Bond’s hand, he quietly breathed 
his last. 

So ended the days on earth of one of the greatest 
labourers and sufferers in the furtherance of the gospel 
that the world has seen since apostolic days. Like 
Caesar, nothing stood before him all his days ; he swept 
aside every hindrance, and lived as though he were only 
a mind with a great divine object before it. His body 
he never considered, save to get out of it the utmost 
that it was capable of, in the service of God and his 
fellow men. He died in his seventy-first year. He 
devoted to the work of the ministry about fifty-five 
years, forty-five of which he spent in America ; thirty 
of that forty-five he was general superintendent of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

His body was buried in the family burying-ground of 
his friend, Mr. Arnold, but by order of the General 
Conference, and at the request of the Baltimore Church, 
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it was subsequently brought to Baltimore, while the 
General Conference was in session. The body arrived 
on May gth and was placed in the house of William 
Hawkins. The Conference appointed Henry Stead, 
William Case, Seth Mattison, and Henry Boehm to act as 
guard during the night. Henry Boehm gives us his 
experience : 


Never shall I forget that night; thought was busy in 
reviewing the past ; the holy life of Bishop Asbury, particu- 
larly the five years that I was with him, passed before me in 
review like a panorama. Five times that night in imagina- 
tion I went with the bishop around his large diocese, over 
the mountains and valleys. I thought of his self-denial, 
his deadness to the world, of his intense labours, his enlarged 
benevolence, his sympathy for the suffering ; all the hundreds 
of sermons I had heard him preach, the prayers I had heard 
him offer; all the many times I had slept with him, and 
how often I had carried him in my arms. 


At ten o’clock the next morning the funeral service 
took place, and all the General Conference attended. 
Twenty to twenty-five thousand people gathered to do 
honour to the dead. Bishop McKendree spoke for twenty 
minutes at the interment, full of pathos. A repre- 
sentative of the British Conference was there—Brother 
Black. 

The remains rested in Eutaw Church till June 1854, 
when they were finally removed to Mount Olivet Cemetery, 
Baltimore, where many of the early American Methodists 
lie buried—Robert Strawbridge, Reuben Ellis, Wilson 
Lee, Nathan Richardson, Jesse Lee, Hamilton Jefferson, 
J. Haggerty, Abner Neal, James Smith, Enoch George, 
John Emory, Beverley Waugh, and others. 

Like Jehoiada, ‘they buried him among the kings ’— 
Methodist preachers of the old school, no two alike, men 
of unconquerable dynamic, who, whatever they did, did 
victoriously ; super-victors—whether riding, praying, 
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preaching, or suffering. And among them all Bea 
ranked as prince. 


One hundred and eight years pass away, and on 
October 16, 1924, a great assembly meets in Washington, 
D.C., to dedicate an Asbury Monument in the form of an 
equestrian statue, from the studio of Augustus Luckman. 
It represents Asbury on horseback, with his saddlebags. 
The horse, tired and weary, is licking its knee. The 
President of the United States was the principal speaker, 
and delivered a remarkable address on Asbury, which was 
the subject of hundreds of editorial articles on the morrow, 
for he referred to him as ‘ entitled to rank as one of the 
builders of our nation.’ Among other things, President 
Calvin Coolidge said : 


Just as the time was approaching when our country 
was about to begin the work of establishing a Govern- 
ment which was to represent the rule of the people, where 
not a few, but the many, were to control public affairs, 
where the vote of the humblest was to count for as much as 
the vote of the most exalted, Francis Asbury came to 
America to. preach religion. . . 

How well he fitted into the scheme of things, this circuit 
tider who spent his life making stronger the foundation on 
which our Government rests, and seeking to implant in the 
hearts of all men, however poor and unworthy they may 
have seemed, an increased ability to discharge the high 
duties of their citizenship! His outposts marched with 
the pioneers, his missionaries visited the hovels of the poor, 
that all might be brought to a knowledge of the truth. . . . 
What a wonderful experience he must have had, this prophet 
of the wilderness! Who shall say where his influence, 
written on the immortal souls of men, shall end? How 
many homes he must have hallowed! What a multitude 
of frontier mothers must have brought their children to him 
for blessing ! ; 

It is more than probable that Nancy Hanks, the mother 
of Lincoln, had heard him in her youth. Adams and 
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Jefferson must have known him, and Jackson must have 
seen in him a flaming spirit as unconquerable as his own. 
How many temples of worship dot our landscape! How 
many institutions of learning, some of them rejoicing in the 
name of Wesleyan, all trace the inspiration of their existence 
to the sacrifice and service of this lone circuit rider! He is 
entitled to rank as one of the builders of our nation. 


Laus laudatis laus est. 

And if it be true that Asbury was what President 
Coolidge said he was in relation to the great nation of the 
United States, it is also surely true that he was a vessel 
unto honour selected and used by the great Master of us all 
to build up that ‘ holy nation’ the members of which are 
being brought together into one out of every kindred and 
people and tribe and tongue. Few men have so buried 
themselves in the life of their fellows, content if they 
might but bring them to know Christ and to link them 
in loving fellowship with one another. Asbury’s monu- 
ment is the Methodist Episcopal Church. He lived and 
died that it might be and abide, and in the process of its 
creation he made himself nothing, and spent prodigally 
all his physical and mental powers. A century passes, 
and the fruit of his sacrifice is so manifest that his name 
is acclaimed as one of the greatest of his time, and that 
by the chosen leader of the American people. 

Bishop Hamilton on the same occasion said of 
Asbury : 


He said, ‘I must ride or die.’ He printed the map of his 
ministry with the hoofs of his horse. He trailed with the 
Indians and men of iron and blood sixty times across the 
Alleghany Mountains, fording the creeks and rivers at their 
base when it was possible, and crossing in row-boat ferries 
when it was impossible, with his horse swimming behind 
him. . . . Asbury crossed all streams through all storms 
and whitecaps. . . . He was the John Wesley of the Western 
World. Anticipating every great benevolent organization 
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of the Church, he had planted them wherever his horse 
stopped. 


The paean of praise may here have end in praise to 
Him who gave him as a great gift to the American people. 
Though he never became a citizen of the United States, 
his devotion to that land was absolute. When he touched 
Canadian soil in 1811 he was thrilled, and remarks, ‘ My 
strong affection for the people of the United States came 
with strange power upon me.’ God had universalized 
him, and all men, black or white, English or American, 
were as one to this great-souled ‘ Man in Christ.’ And 
as he loved and served and honoured his fellow men, so 
did they crown him in their heart of hearts a spiritual 
leader, a prince of men. 
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